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The  cause  of  tli(»  publication  of  this  volume  was  simply 
the  fact  that  the  editions  of  my  former  books  had  given 
out  before  the  demand  for  copies  of  them  had  abated. 
After  a  fresh  publication  had  finally  lieen  determined  upon, 
at  first  it  was  intended  merely  to  put  out  a  new  edition 
of  my  last  work — "Lays  and  Letters  from  Linton,"  but 
upon  consideration  this  plan  was  discarded,  and  a  brief 
selection  from  the  whole  writings  of  Mticklebackit  and 
Pintail  decided  on  instead  of  it — the  "selection"  in  question 
to  include  fresh  subject  matter,  and  be  revised  and  amended 
up  to  date. 

The  Editor  would  fain  humbly  suggest  that  neither 
Mucklebackit  nor  any  other  "character"  pourtrayed  in 
the  following  pages  should  for  one  moment  be  wholly 
confounded  with  himself.  For  every  one  of  the  "  persons 
represented,"  and  nearly  every  incident  related  in  the  book 
are  true — i.e.,  were  drawn  fi-om  real  life,  and  were  actual 
people  and  occurrences  which  at  one  time  or  another  came 
within  the  writer's  personal  cognizance. 

To  conclude,  in  the  words  of  the  Preface  of  my  last 
book  : — "  All  that  is  asked  from  the  fair  and  just  critic  is 
— that  he  may  read  the  liook  honestly  through,  before 
pronouncing  upon  it.  AVere  we  assured  of  the  generosity 
of  oui'  friend,  we  might  also  recjuest  him  to  remember  (or, 
as  is  likely,  if  he  be  unaware  of  our  ditliculties,  to  accept 
the  sad  fact  of  them  on  our  word),  the  terrible  days  and 
nights  of  trials  and  troubles  of  the  author,  during  which 
the  "great  feck  "  of  the  poems  and  papers  were  composed 
and  scril)l)led.  .Should  the  present  volume  meet  with  a 
tithe  of  the  success  of  "  Lays  and  Letters,"  certes,  ere  long, 
in  a  ceitain  "  canny  neuk,"  at  least,  there  will  be  many 
russet  rustic  faces  exhibiting  the  broad  grin  of  heart-felt 
glee  and  satisfaction.  Perhaps  it  is  too  audaciously 
presumptive  to  anticipate  this  ?  " 


J.  L. 


Edinburgh,  May,  1892. 
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SAMUEL  MUCKLEBACKIT." 


HIS     EARLY     DAYS. 

As  the  red  sun  sank  ower  the  Garleton  brae, 
Wandering  lanely — in  sorrow  an'  wae — • 
Doun  by  tlie  Tyne  at  the  aidd  "  wood  lee," 
Without  ever  thinking,  the  Muse  found  me  ! 

"  Oh,  come  awa,  Sam  !  lose  your  sorrow  in  me — 
As  aft  ye  hac  dune  !" — she  said  tenderlie  ; 
Sae  I  smiled  thro'  my  tears,  an',  like  a  wcc  wean, 
E.an  into  her  airms  an'  lauched  again  I 

<^y^jS  his  readers  are,  many  of  them,  no  doubt,  about  to 
J^^5g  make  acquaintance  with  "Mucklebackit  "  for  the 
first  time,  it  seemeth  meet,  and,  in  fact,  necessary,  that  he 
should  herewith  proceed  to  give,  as  plainly  and  succinctly 
as  he  can,  some  account  of  himself,  in  order  that  one  and 
all  may  fully  understand  and  duly  appreciate  what  is  to 
follow  in  future  papers. 

I  will  rapidly  jerk  into  this  biographical  task  by  stating 
that  at  the  time  when  I  first  unclosed  my  optics  upon  this 
bewildering  world  my  father  was  the  tenant  of  the  small 
farm  of — most  appropriately  nick-named — "  Scaurden,"  in 
East  Lothian,  and  that  he  afterwards  succeeded  to  Clover 
Riggs  during  my  adolescence.     Nothing  that  I  have  heard 
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of  was  oliserved  reiiiarkalile  Jiljout  iiic  until  T  liad  readied 
my  twelfth  year— excepting  iny  extraordinary  pliysical 
dimensions  and  superabundant  animal  spirits.  At  twelve 
I  stood  five  feet  six  inches  in  my  stockings,  and  weighed 
over  nine  stones  imperial.  At  school  T  was  the  acknow- 
ledged leader  in  all  sorts  of  boyish  sports  and  scrapes,  and 
would  have  blushed  to  have  been  caught  rendiu;/  by  a 
companion  between  school  hours.  Secretly,  howe\er,  T 
had  devoured  even  by  this  time  at  least  twenty  Chapmen's 
packs  of  penny  Belfast  Almanacks  ;  long  strips  of  ballads 
dolefully  rehearsing  the  dying  speeches  and  confessions  of 
scores  of  blood-handed  murderers  and  malefactors  ;  handfuls 
of  three-halfpenny  pamphlets,  giving  explanations  and  true 
readings  of  all  sorts  of  dreams  ;  and,  above  and  beyond  all, 
whole  libraries  of  the  most  fascinating  and  delightful 
narratives  of  great  sea  fights,  together  with  enchanting 
histories  of  the  most  dreadful  and  tremendous  pirates 
imaginable.  As  a  quite  natural  result  following  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  surfeit  of  such  pei'iiicious  trash,  I  ran 
away  from  home  in  my  twelfth  year,  made  my  way  a-foot 
to  Hull,  and  there  joined  the  merchant-man  "  Ostrich," 
Captain  Grosse,  bound  for  South  America  with  a  cargo  of 
coal,  &c.  At  sea  I  became  a  f.ivourite  witli  all  hands, 
and  was  much  noted  and  highly  prized  for  my  astonishing 
bodily  strength  and  great  powers  of  endurance — not  one 
man  of  all  the  crew  even  so  much  as  suspecting  how  my 
heart  was  breaking  for  the  old  home.  On  the  run  home, 
and  while  lying  becalmed  off  the  coast  of  Bnizil,  the  older 
sailors  used  to  amuse  themselves  by  making  me  carry  them 
to  and  from  the  deck  upon  my  back.  ()ur  captain  was  a 
huge,  fat,  coarse,  bluff  man,  and  an  irreclaimable  devotee 
of  Bacchus  to  boot.  One  sad  and  memorable  day,  whilst  a 
bevy  of  the  jolly  tars  were  diverting  them.selves  with  me 
in    the    manner    mentioned,    the    captain,    unannounced, 
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suddenly  emerged  from  his  quarters  below,  fully  "  three 
sheets "  of  the  wind  a-lee.  Angrily  seeing  us  thus 
employed,  he  caught  hold  of  me  by  the  arm  and  gruffly 
asserted,  with  a  terrible  oath,  that  if  I  did  not  there  and 
then  carry  him  to  the  forecastle,  he  would  order  the 
boatswain  instantly  to  "  rope-end  "  me.  In  my  endeavour 
to  fultil  his  brutal  command  I  tripped  ujDon  the  capstan — 
the  vast  human  ox  coming  down  atop  of  me — and  was 
picked  up  insensible,  and  with  my  spine  seriously  injured. 
On  our  landing  in  England  I  was  carried  to  hospital, 
where  I  lay  invalided  for  many  long  months  before  I  felt 
myself  capable  of  undertaking  the  long  journey  homewards 
to  my  father's  house.  What  a  prodigy  I  was  !  As  I 
walked  in  over  the  threshold  of  Scaurden,  my  old  farmer 
father,  with  the  rain  in  his  eyes,  says — "  Sam,  is  this  you  ? 
Have  ye  come  frae  the  schule,  Sam  ?  What  for  has  the 
maister  lat  ye  back  sae  quick  1  I  believe  I  maun  tak'  ye 
in  hand  mysel',  Sam."  The  dear,  dear  grand  old  man, 
strange  to  say,  had  never  got  the  letter  that  I  should  have 
sent  him.  Oh,  the  thoughtless  cruelties  of  boyhood,  ifec. 
No  more  was  said  about  it — the  back  healed  everything 
but  itself.  The  broken  back  was  the  universal  elixir. 
"  Puir  thing  !"  I  would  hear  them  cracking  ;  "  pair 
laddie  !  Such  a  wonderfu'  creatur'  too  !"  I  was  then 
crowned  Head  Ab-solute  of  the  Empire  of  Heart.  But  my 
reign  was  not  to  be  for  ever.  After  a  time,  my  two 
leading  ministers.  Pity  and  Sorrow,  went  away  upon  their 
travels,  and  although  I  managed  to  retain  Wonder,  the 
geography  of  my  kingdom  was  ever  after  uncertain.  But 
I  was  free  !  No  school,  no  work  ;  away  for  ever  up  among 
the  everlasting  hills  !  And  who  met  the  poor,  pale,  keeker 
up  there?  Ah  '  who  but  the  blue-robed,  green-mantled, 
flower-snooded,  dreamy-eyed  shining  one — the  distraction 
of   old    time — herself,    sweet    Poesy  !     It   was  about    this 
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time,  tot),  that  I  got  hold  of  Scott's  "  Heart  of  Miil- 
Lothiau."  (),  Effie  Deans  !  what  tears  were  shed — what 
tears  will  be  shed  for  thee  through  all  coming  time ! 
Many  things  puzzled  me.  (What  for  did  Uobertson,  as 
the  doomster  read  the  accursed  sentence,  itX)l  burnt  like 
a  storm  into  the  court,  with  a  hundred-barrel  revolver 
gleaming,  and  strike  the  caitiff'  lawyers'  hearts  with  a 
death  fear  and  bear  thee  scaithless  away,  albeit  the  lily  of 
St  Leonard's  no  more?  He  could  have  had  a  coach  and 
six  Arabian  hor.ses  at  the  door,  and  a  boat,  dancing 
impatience  at  the  pier  o'  Leith,  all  ready.)  Then  Burns — 
glorious  !  Then  Blind  Harry's  "  Wallace."  To  tell  what 
I  felt,  as  a  boy,  when  reading  "  Wallace,"  would  just  be 
simply  impossible.  Had  it  not  been  for  my  back,  I  would 
have  gone  straight  to  London,  and  not  left  one  little  stone 
of  Westminster — where  he  suffered — standing  upon  an- 
other. The  Cowpers  would  not  have  needed  to  screech  so 
loud  for  their  "  vast  wildernesses  1"  No ;  I  don't  want  to 
speak  of  Monteith  I  I  have  .said  that  I  took  naturally  to 
poetry  at  this  time.  I  did  so,  and  the  making  of  it,  too,  in 
a  way.     This  was  my  tiist  :  — 
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Shed  that  veil  o'  cloud  atwain, 
Loot  owre  me  wi'  smile  .sae  fain. 
Listen  to  thy  cal hint's  strain — 
Mither  Caledou  ! 

Koll  on  the  ages  owre  thee  ! 
Wallace  eras  nae  mair  be  ; 
But  thou- — right  and  liberty  I — 
Mither  Caledon  ! 
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Generations,  law  an'  line, 
Tumble  frae  that  lap  o'  thine  ; 
Thou  !  stern  an'  rude,  but  heart  divine  — 
Mither  Caledon  ! 

High  in  thine  eternal  seat, 
Eagle-eyed  the  epochs  greet ; 
Glean  their  fair  flowers  at  thy  feet — 
Mither  Caledon  ! 

Arise  !  and  take  the  "  vaward," 
Girt  with  righteous  purpose  hard, 
Thine  old  shield  and  surest  guard, 
Mither  Caledon  ! 

Ahead  !  scan  out  the  march-way, 
Point  a  warld  to  light  an'  day. 
High  on  hill-tops,  and  away — 
Deathless  Caledon  ! 

One  week,  before  I  became  fourteen  years  old,  occurred 
the  October  Fair  day.  My  back  then  was  entirely  better 
as  regarded  pain,  and  I  resolved  to  go  to  the  fair.  My 
grave  attention  was  instantly  arrested  at  GifFord.  "  The 
Battle  of  Waterloo  !"  sweetly  chanted  an  individual  at  the 
loan  head  to  some  sheep  drovers,  but  entirely  his  own  way. 
^'  Do  you  say  .so?"  says  I,  snufling  the  battle  afar  off;  but 
without  heeding  me,  he  opened  his  mouth  yet  wider,  and 
roared  still  louder.  T  waited  till  it  was  shut,  and 
advanced.  "  Do  you  want  a  song,  governor  ?"  he  said  ; 
*'  here  you  be."  I  took  it  from  the  innocent  warbler,  and 
retired  to  a  quiet  corner  to  peruse  it.  I  gat  down  to  the 
bridge,  and  had  the  original  effusion  all  to  myself.  Of 
course,  it  stunned  me — as  what  would  not,  that  began — 

"  On  the  16 til  day  of  June,  my  boys, 
In  Flanders,  where  we  lay  f 
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But  tlidUgh  the  ballad  w.is  worthless,  the  idfii  and 
resolution  it  gave  rise  to  were  far  from  being  so.  "  Sam  !" 
I  exclaimed  aloud  ;  "  here  is  a  trade  I — a  writer,  singer, 
and  disposer,  for  bawbees,  of  battle  ballads — of  immortal 
victories  and  sweet  sea-tights — to  the  rural  sons  and 
daughters  of  your  native  land.  Arise,  Sam,  and  kittle  up 
the  olden  iJoric  harp  I  Muslin  brose,  lee-dyke  sides, 
seybies,  and  a  deathless  name  for  ever  !"  The  irrevocable 
determination  to  go  it  was  taken,  and  sealed  there  and 
then. 

Let  me  here  for  one  moment  diverge  from  the  thread  of 
my  story,  to  say  that  by  this  time  (my  fourteenth  year)  I 
had  managed  to  gather  into  my  mental  storehouse  a  really 
extraordinary  harvest  of  information  for  one  of  my  age, 
and  this  without  me  being  then  and  long  after,  in  the  least 
degree  aware  of.  I  had  lived  among  reading  people  all 
my  days  ;  and  my  father,  thougli  1  knew  he  loved  me 
dearly,  did  anything  but  praise  me.  The  histories  of 
England  and  Scotland  (l)aiiing,  perhaps,  a  degree  of 
vagueness  about  dates,  and  other  dry  facts  of  little 
account),  from  Ciesar  to  William  IV.,  were  at  my  fingers' 
ends  ;  Bible  and  Universal  History  I  knew  well  ;  and 
Shakespeare  and  Milton  were  my  daily  companions.  As 
for  Burns  and  Allan  Ramsay,  and  a  few  others,  I  had 
every  word  they  ever  uttered  indelibly  by  lieart  long  ago. 
Before  the  fair  day  in  (]uestion  I  had  grown  a  little 
scientific.  Hugh  ^liller  tickled  me,  but  George  ComVie's 
writings  pnxluced  a  revolution  in  my  way  of  thinking  ;  but 
though  I  am  even  yet  a  little  of  one,  he  never  succeeded 
in  converting  me  to  an  out-and-out  phrenologist.  I  believe 
Combe  was  above  this  himself,  and  posterity  will  yet  do 
him  noble  justice.  Peace  and  beauty  encompass  the  Dean 
Cemetery  where  lie  his  philosophic  "  lobes  I" 
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I  went  home,  as  I  said,  to  put  my  grand  scheme  into 
execution.  With  an  old  blade  of  what  might  have  been  a 
razor  in  the  middle  ages,  I  set  to  work  upon  u)y  own  and 
my  father's  books,  to  get  paper  whereon  to  inscribe  my 
heroic  themes.  A  few  dozen  fly-leaves  were  quickly 
detached,  and,  along  with  some  old  copy  books,  made,  I 
thought,  a  respectable  bundle.  My  plan  was  to  fill  these 
with  original  songs,  written  to  old  popular  airs,  descriptive 
of  Scottish  battles  ;  and  then,  like  an  ancient  minstrel,  set 
forth  to  sing  and  sell  them  over  the  length  and  breadth  of 
Scotland.  This  I  kept  a  secret  from  every  one  ;  and  the 
winter  passed  away,  and  the  time  drew  near  which  I  had 
fixed  upon  for  my  second  adventurous  essay  from  the 
paternal  roof. 

It  was  a  bonny  spring  morning  in  the  latter  end  of 
March.  I  slipped  my  cable  from  Scaurden  the  night 
previous,  as  the  old  "  wag-at-the-wa'  "  chimed  to  Hecate 
her  awesome  hour  of  spells.  I  took  with  me,  to  be  my 
companion  in  my  wayward  raids,  a  little  coarse  gray- 
haired,  gruesome,  cunning  Scotch  terrier  dog,  of  doubtful 
breed,  which  I  had  baptised,  in  an  orthodox  manner,  some 
time  before — "  Second  Sight." 

My  stock-in-trade — those  immortal  ballads,  bound  with 
a  saddle  girth — I  carried  under  my  arm.  I  possessed, 
when  I  started,  exactly  £0  Os  Od.  We  trotted  (Second 
Sight  and^I)  up  the  High  Street  of  Edinburgh,  about  nine 
in  the  morning,  to  the  Witiiess  newspaper  oflice,  to  have  an 
interview  with  the  celebrated  editor,  Hugh  Miller.  I  had 
never  seen  him  before  ;  but  from  what  I  had  read,  I 
thoutrht   I   would   recognise   him   at   a  glance   if  he   came 
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before  inc.  T  (lid  not  <,'0  into  tiie  office  and  iisk  for  the 
"editor  ;"  I  knew  better  I  waited  !it  .-i  close  head  till  he 
passed,  on  his  way  from  his  house  at  Portobello.  At  a  few 
minutes  l)efore  ten  he  was  visible  ;  he  was  like  no  other 
man,  and  thereby  I  knew  him — the  mii^hty  Scandinavian  I 
I  crept  out,  and  kept  close  to  Miller  behind.  I  was  right  ; 
he  went  in,  passed  throuj^h  the  office  into  his  sanctum 
sanctorain,  and  had  the  door  l)olted  upon  us  before  he  saw 
me.  He  started  back,  then  ;  took  on  a  ferocious  look  ; 
clutched  at  something  in  his  breast  pocket,  and  shouted — 
"Who?  how?"  Had  it  not  been  for  the  invaluable 
Second  Sight,  in  that  supreme  moment,  I  believe  in  my 
heart  he  would  have  struck  me  to  his  feet  a  dead  man. 
For  down  in  Miller — T  may  remind  you — reposing,  but  not 
altogether  buried,  under  strata  of  a  gentler  external  nature, 
dwelt  the  lingering  savage  and  superstitious  elements  of 
his  mixed  Celtic  and  Scandinavian  origin.  Hugh  ISIiller 
was  a  visionary,  and  I  am  convinced  he,  at  first,  actually 
took  me  for  a  visitant  from  the  lower  regions,  as  I  so 
unexpectedly  stood  before  him.  Second  Sight  alone  saved 
me.  (That  obscure,  canine  iniage  was  worth  his  weight  in 
refined  gold  !)  He  barked,  leaped,  and  throttled  the  old 
mason,  while  I  cried — "Siller,  Mr  Miller!  it's  siller;  I 
only  want  siller  !''  Thereby  he  perceived  that  I  was  only 
human  ;  for  he  at  once  drew  his  hand  from  his  breast,  and 
said  mildly — "  How  much  do  you  ask  ?"  and  sat  down  on 
his  seat  much  relieved.  I  told  him  all  ;  gave  him  a  sketch 
of  my  life — my  plans  for  the  future,  prospects,  and  present 
needs.  Told  him  I  was  going  to  sing  my  way  over 
Scotland  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the  scenes  of  old 
battles,  and  places  famous  in  history  and  literature  ;  that  I 
intended,  in  the  first  place,  to  cross  the  sea,  and  open 
proceedings  at  Burntisland  ;  that  I  wanted  siller  to  pay 
for  the  boat,  and   no  more  ;  and  that  I  had  come  to  him 
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because  I  had  read  all  liis  great  books,  and  loved  him  for 
his  own  and  our  common  country's  sake.  I  said  iny  father 
•did  not  know,  but  that  if  lie  gave  me  siller  I  would  write 
him — and  he  knew  Sam  too  well  to  be  much  put  about 
concerning  me.  He  listened  with  great  attention,  I  saw  ; 
for  he  sat  as  one  transfixed,  and  stared  over  at  me  with 
such  a  thin  smile  on  his  face — like  moonlight  on  an 
ancient  monument  of  gravity,  done  in  old  red  sandstone  ! 
After  I  had  done  he  suddenly  rose  from  his  chair,  strode 
over  to  me,  catched  me  by  the  ann,  and  again  sat  down. 
He  stared  at  me  again  for  another  minute  or  so.  At  the 
end,  and  all  at  once,  as  if  he  had  just  received  the  order 
from  some  outside  Fate  at  his  elbow,  he  lifted  me  up  on  to 
his  great  knee.  Again,  that  long,  anxious,  wondering 
stare,  without  one  word.  I  spoke  first,  at  last — I  couldn't 
help  it — the  silence  was  so  oppressive.  I  said — "  Hugh,  if 
you  are  going  to  lend  me  siller,  mind  it  is  only  a  lend  ',  for 
I  will  bring  it  back  when  I  return  ;  and  if  you  like,  just 
now,  I  will  sing  you  my  '  Battle  of  Bannockburn  '  for  your 
kindness  ?"  He  stroked  me  on  the  head  with  his  mason's 
mallet  of  a  fist,  like  a  mother,  and  nodded  compliance. 
In  a  beautiful,  low  voice,  then,  I  began,  and  soothed  his 
cares  asleep  with  my  melodious  idyll.  It  was  a  sight 
sublime — the  old  sage  and  the  young  singer  crossing  each 
■other  on  the  way  to  the  eternal  end,  and  binding  with 
harmony  the  recollection  for  ever  of  the  happy  hour. 
Second  Sight  enjoyed  it  to  the  full,  seemingly,  for  lift  sat 
on  his  hurdles,  and  looked  Patience  herself  (save  winking) 
all  the  time.  After  the  song,  "  Old  Red  "  handed  me 
•down  gently,  and  took  from  his  pocket  a  tape  line  and 
measured  my  head.  Then  he  gave  me  more  than  I  wanted 
in  shape  of  shillings  ;  and  after  telling  me  to  have  an  eye 
■on  my  road  for  "specimens,"  I  departed. 
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"tmk   hattlk  of   DANXOCKBUUX." 

Price  Que  Halfpenny. 

Fast  plialanx'cl  on  Bannock  side — 

Oh  !  look  a  risen  land  ; 
For  one  last  stroke  for  freedom  dear, 
Take  up  her  final  stand  ! 

Confess'd  in  heaven's  fixed  decree — 
'Tis  life,  'tis  death — but  liberty  ! 

Her  pennons,  dyed  in  war's  red  tide, 

AikI  banners  shaped  in  figlit. 
Flap  memories  about  the  winds. 
And  wrongs  of  AVallacc  wight  ! 

A  thousand  arms  shall  pledge  the  foe — 
A  thousand  fold  the  tyrant's  blow  ! 

De  Ijoune  and  Cliftord,  heralding, 

Tiie  dawn  of  freedom's  morn. 
First  cross  the  weirds  in  deathly  strife, 
The  foes  of  Bannockburn. 

And  summer  Sol  bursts  out  to  see, 
A  sacrifice  to  liberty  ! 

A  voice,  as  of  a  mighty  wind 

Up  from  a  redeem'd  sea. 
Sweeps  every  wrong  and  woe  away 
With  one  word --Victory  ! 

And  smiling  peace,  so  long  forlorn, 
Hallows  the  sod  of  Bannockburn  I 

Aftf^'  I  left  the  Witness  office,  I  went  to  an  hunjble 
lodging,  had  Second  Sight  and  myself  fed,  passed  the 
remainder  of  the  day  in  sleep,  and  started  next  morning 
to  be  in  ffood  time  for  the  first  boat  crossing  the  Firth  to 
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Burntisland.  As  I  walked  across  the  short  distance  of 
country  between  Edinburgh  and  Granton,  and  just  as  I 
had  passed  the  last  Edinburgh  house,  I  noticed,  some 
sixty  yards  before  me  on  the  road,  and  going  also  west- 
ward, an  odd  little  figure,  clad  in  a  brown  overcoat,  and 
finished  a-top  with  a  hat,  whose  brim  inclined  lovingly 
Vjack  towards  the  sun.  The  stranger  also  flourished  a 
heavy  polished  walking-stick  in  his  right  hand,  i  fancied 
him,  and,  giving  myself  freedom,  soon  trotted  alongside  of 
him.  He  was  an  out-and-out  original — the  face  and  figure 
said  so,  and  I  believed  them,  and  acted  up  to  my  faith. 
"  My  dear  sir,"  I  said,  "if  you  please,  is  this  the  way  to 
Granton  Ferry,  and  Bui-ntisland,  and  Perth,  and  Glentilt 
in  the  Grampians,  and  Culloden  Moor.  Is  this,  O  my  dear 
sir — is  this  the  road  to  Falkland  Palace  V  This  last  took 
the  child  by  the  ears,  wheeled  him  round,  and  brought  him 
to  a  dead  lock.  Odd  as  he  was,  I  instinctively  felt  then 
I  was  in  the  presence  of  a  gentleman,  and  a  highly  learned 
and  great  intellectual  man.  He  was  all  three  at  least,  as 
the  sequel  showed  ;  for  the  child,  and  no  other,  was 
Thomas  De  Quincey,  the  "English  Opium  Eater" — the 
critic  of  Cato  and  Milton,  the  essayist  and  logician,  and 
the  pui-est,  subtlest,  most  pointed,  distinct,  and  correct 
general  writer  that  ever  perhaps  wielded  an  English  pen. 
tJis  writings  flow  on  like  classic  waters  from  classic  hills, 
through  classic  lands,  and  fall  into  classic  seas.  Almost 
every  sentence  is  a  stream  of  purest  crystal  thought, 
which,  rolling  on  and  gathering,  takes  up  its  tributary 
clauses  from  either  side,  and  carries  them  away  in  swelling 
pride  and  conscious  power,  flashing  in  mid-day,  to  the  one 
inevitable  bourne  of  full  and  unbounded  conviction.  I  had 
read  a  little  of  him  then  as  the  "  Opium  Eater  "  in  "Wilson's 
"  Noctes  ;"  but  I  chiefly  knew  him  from  a  conversation  I 
had   heard  between  my   father  and  two  young  students, 
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who  called  and  slept  one  night  at  Scaurden,  when  passing 
over  the  hills  on  a  fishing  excursion.  To  bo  with  Wilson, 
they  said,  he  had  come  to  Edinburgh,  and  taken  a  house  at 
Lasswade,  where  he  now  lived  with  his  family. 

When  he  stopped,  I  repeated  my  question  in  an  urbane 
manner — "  I  asked  you,  kind  sir,  was  this  the  way  to 
Falkland  Palace  ?"  He  looked  up  at  me,  but  answered 
naught  for  a  while.  I  thought  at  that  time  I  had  never 
beheld  a  more  beautiful  head  tli.ui  this  same  tiny,  fragile, 
wrinkled,  manikin  wizard's.  His  age  might  be  about 
sixty,  or  a  little  more ;  his  burning  little  eyes  were  deep 
set,  and  his  brow  exceeding  large.  "Falkland?"  he  said, 
with  a  voice  like  a  moonbeam;  "yes.  But  mayn't  I, 
before  answering,  and  without  appearing  rude,  request  to 
be  honoured  with  the  name  of  my  interi'ogator  ?"  "Oh 
yes,  sir  !  I  am  Samuel  Mucklebackit.  Hou  do  they  ca'  you 
at  hame  ?"  "  Thomas  De  Quincey  ;  at  times,  but  cantingly, 
the  '  English  Opium  Eater.'  Don't  start  .so  ;  oh,  do  not ! 
Truly  I  am  De  Quincey ;  but  tell  me,  how  Falkland  Palace 
— how  Scottish  minstrel  1  I  do  not  understand."  I  stripped 
myself  of  all  mystery,  and  stood  before  him  the  well- 
marked,  naked  Mucklebackit  in  five  flashes.  After  which, 
lamented  the  wee  southern  wizard,  iu  words  like  sad  waters 
in  lonely  glens,  up  among  drear  de.solate  hills — "  Oh,  how 
exceedingly  unfortunate  !  Samuel,  were  it  not  for  the  ties 
that  bind  me  to  family,  I  would  shake  hands  with 
ceremony,  and  say  good-bye  to  all  civil  and  social  com- 
munions—their crippling  forms  and  Vnnding  and  thereby 
oppressive  punctualities,  and  join  thee,  noble  boy  !  in 
thine  enthusiastic  and  musical  peregrinations  over  your 
own  romantic  land,  which ■"  (lie  couldn't  stop,  there- 
fore I  took  and  stopped  him.)  "  Your  family,  sir ; 
certainly.     And  another  thing,    f  could  not   hear  of  you 
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going  with  ine,  because  of  Second  Sight,  sir.  I  would  not 
risk  you  with  me  in  company  with  that  antipode  of 
respectability,  Second  Sight,  sir.  The  villain  wags  in  every 
hair  of  his  person  !  He  hath  only  one  honest  spot  in  his 
body — it  is  his  heart,  and  that  because  it  can  only  hold 
one  thing — love  for  his  master  (and  with  that  it  is  already 
full  to  bursting),  the  quaint  bard  before  you."     "You  are," 

returned  he,   "  an  interesting  pair,  and ■."     "  What  do 

you  call  yourself.  Tarn  ?"  "  Well,  never  mind.  I  shall, 
Sam,  never  forget  you.  We  can  walk  on  and  talk.  First 
(do  not  linger),  give  me  a  touch  of  your  minstrelsy."  I 
did.  With  hat  in  hand,  hair  streaming,  face  glowing,  and 
soul  in  the  seventh  heaven — first,  "  William  Wallace,"  and 
then  in  pity  of  his  being  an  Englishman,  "  Flodden."  (At 
present,  I  only  transcribe  the  first  of  these  two)  : — 


"  WILLIAM    WALLACE." 

They  slew  thee — did  they  1     Let  it  be  I 
No  more  :  it  cannot  be  undone. 
But,  truly,  could  thy  fate  back  run, 

I  would  not  wish  one  breath  for  thee. 

The  tyrant  and  the  hero  sleep — 
Lift  up  thy  heavens,  God,  on  high. 
Let  light  abound,  let  darkness  die. 

Let  truth  thy  utmost  confines  keep. 

The  tyrant  and  the  hero,  then, 
In  equal,  perfect  justice  show — 
The  fiendish  lust — against  the  glow 

Of  truest,  noblest  love  for  men. 
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He,  Iiigli  Ix-yond  all  factions,  ^rew, 
And,  (lesjiite  them,  his  purpose  lield, 
Tliiou<;h  petty  turmoil,  still  unqueU'd, 

T\\o  hero  rose — we  sec  him  now. 

All  power,  the  woildling's  power,  and  gold, 
To  stoop  .and  take  were  at  his  feet ; 
Or,  earthly  death,  defamed  to  greet, 

And  let  sure  time  his  worth  unfold. 

And,  all  undoubting,  death  was  ta'en. 
Through  torture  and  the  traitor's  free  ! 
( )  Wallace  :  ne\er  liberty, 

For  this  forsakes  our  land  again! 

After  the  songs,  De  Quincey  shook  me  warmly  Ijy  both 
hands,  spoke  no  words,  but  took  an  enormous  gold  watch 
from  liis  "  spung  "  and  handed  it  toward  me.  "  What  do 
you  mean  ?"  I  asked,  observing  that  he  did  not  offer  to 
explain  himself.  "  T  mean,"  said  he,  "  to  present  you  with 
this,  the  only  article  of  value  I  have  now  in  my  possession, 
as  a  token  of  my  sympathy  for  your  noble  enthusiasm,  and 
a  little  mark  of  my  admiration  of  your  exalted  courage  and 
poetical  genius."  "  Don't  tell,  sir,  what  I  am,"  I  replied, 
"  I  know  what  I  am — and  would  have  been,  besides,  sir, 
Vjut  for  my  poor  back,  the  greatest,  the  dreadest,  and  the 
most  profound  sea  scourge  and  pirate  of  this  or  any  former 
aire — I  don't  mind  which,  sir.  Neptune  never  had  such  a 
son.  T  would  have  raked  your  seas.  A  price  of  ten  thou- 
sand would  have  heen  upon  my  head.  Through  black 
night,  over  the  deep  I  would  ride  supreme,  and  none  but  T 
— Samuel  !Mucklebackit,  the  Dark  Dread  of  both  Poles!  Mr 
Quincey,  knuckle  in  your  trinket  ;  T  will  none  of  it.  Out 
with  the  real  George,  and  hand  me  coin  for  my  two  songs. 
One  penny,  British  money,  and  no  more.     Thanks  !"' 
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So  saying,  I  walked  briskly  ahead,  and  caught  the  boat 
just  in  the  nick  of  time.  We  were  steamed  across  in  the 
usual  way.  The  Forth  was  as  quiet  as  a  basin  of  milk.  I 
took  post  behind  the  starboard  paddle-box,  and  Second 
Sight  sat  near  on  the  bulwark  looking  at  me.  The  only 
incident  of  our  voyage  that  I  have  to  note  is  this.  Second 
Sight,  having  never  been  to  sea  before,  and  consequently  a 
lubber,  jumped  overboard  after  a  buoy,  and  a  boy  (myself) 
jumped  after  him.     We  were  both  recovered. 

At  Burntisland  I  commenced  warbling  at  once,  for  I 
was  anxious  to  try  my  luck.  However,  after  singing 
myself  hoarse  through  two  streets,  and  seeing  nobody 
(I  learned  from  an  auld  wife  that  it  was  their  Fast  Day  !) 
I  disappeared.  I  \isited,  then,  the  spot  where  Alexander 
III.  fell  from  his  horse  and  was  killed.  The  place  is 
between  Burntisland  and  Kinghorn,  and  called  the  "  King's 
Wood  End."  I  now  struck  north-east  up  the  "  Kingdom  " 
to  Cupar,  in  order  to  attend  the  fair  held  there  on  the  last 
Thursday  of  March  ;  likewise  to  visit  Falkland,  where 
young  Rothesay  was  starved.  jNIy  success  was  but 
middling  at  Cupar,  and  I  shut  up  after  selling  three  dozen 
copies  of  various  songs.  As  I  was  limping  my  way 
through  the  fair  at  my  leisure,  after  this,  I  heard  a  voice 
directly  behind  me  utter  these  words — "  Kyley,  Kyley, 
.saxteen  pund  for  thae  knurlin  creatures.  Hoot  awa !"' 
Kyley  Brown  ! — no  man  in  Scotland  I  wislied  more  to  see, 
and  this  is  why.  Donald  Brown,  of  Perth,  was  an  adept 
at  his  trade — a  dealer  in  Highland  and  West  of  Scotland 
cattle,  hence  his  familiar  cant  name,  "  Kyley  Brown  " — 
but  he  did  not  always  adhere  to  the  "  Honesty's  the  l^est 
policy  "  mode  in  his  transactions.  He  had  "  done  "  my 
father  most  grievously  at  the  last  Hallow  Fair  l)ut  one, 
near  Edinburgh.     The  story  is  too  long  to  tell,  so  suffice  it 
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to  say  that  it  proved  liiDwii  to  he  an  accoinplislied  black- 
guard, if  not  actually  a  fi)rgcr.  (Jften  had  T  wislied,  and 
almost  prayed,  for  an  opportunity  to  expose  and  mete  out 
justice  to  this  heartless  villain — and  here  it  was,  and  had 
come  wlion  I  was  thinking  nothing  at  all  about  it.  A 
grand  thfjught  struck  me  like  an  inspiration,  and  my  plan 
was  made  in  an  instant.  He  had  a  lot  of  about  seventy 
head  of  cattle  on  the  stance.  Slipping  round  these,  T  got 
liold  of  one  of  his  men  and  gave  him  a  glass.  He  told  me 
his  master  was  indeed  the  right  "  Kyley,"  and  no  mistake, 
and  all  about  him  else  that  I  wislied  to  know.  After  I 
had  g(jt  my  information,  I  retired  from  the  market,  and 
composed  the  song  Vjclow.  I  then  hired  a  man  to  write 
and  supply  me  with  copies,  for  I  intended  to  push  their 
sale,  and  my  efforts  met  with  the  highest  success.  I 
borrowed  an  old  barrel,  and  carried  it  as  near  to  Brown's 
lot  of  cattle  as  possible.  Upon  this  I  mounted,  and  held 
forth  to  an  appreciating  circle  on  the  one  theme  (lecturing, 
spouting,  and  singing),  without  intermission  for  five  long 
hours,  for,  with  S(!Cond  Sight  at  my  foot,  I  feared  not  the 
face  of  mortal  man.  After  I  had  done,  the  copies  sold  in 
bawbees,  made  the  enormous  sum  of  eight  shillings  and 
tenpence  sterling.  Brown  had  to  remove  his  cattle  from 
the  market  without  selling  a  single  head.  T  heard  many 
years  after  that  he  had  sold  off  and  left  for  Australia, 
where  he  actually  met  the  doom  spoken  of  in  the  rant,  for 
being  concerned,  along  with  twelve  others,  in  the  murder 
and  robbery  of  a  gold-digging  party  returning  to  ]\Iel- 
bourne. 

"  KYLKV    ItliOL'N," 

The  Deceiving  Drover  of  Perth. 

O,  a'  ye  men  folk  come  to  buy 
At  canny  Cupar  Fair, 
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Heilaii  cattle,  stots,  or  kye, 

Of  y<»ur  spare  brass  beware  ! 
There  is  a  little  Highlander — 
A  man  of  lies  and  meikle  stir  ; 
Tak'  ye  tent — beware  of  "  her," 

An'  keep  an  e'e  aroun'. 
He'll  blaw  his  beasts  up  to  the  skies — 
Swear  ilk  ane  's  ta'en  ta  Hielan'  prize, 
An'  toss  his  heid — this  Man  o'  Lies — 
As  'twerna  Kyley  Broun. 

When  he's  at  hame,  he  flees  aboot 

An'  Ijuys  up  auld  wives'  kye 
(Nae  doubt  he'd  steal  them,  tail  an'  clout, 

If  he  but  daur'd  to  try). 
Within  his  byre,  aff  coat  he  flings. 

An'  binds  ilk  Crum  wi'  wicked  strinofs — 
Frae  ilka  horn  risps  aff  the  "  rings  " 

To  ca'  her  young,  the  loon. 
He'll  blaw  his  beasts,  &c. 

His  stiiks  he  wiles  frae  Hielan  herds 

Wi'  tales  o'  strong  Glenlivet, 
But  when  the  barrel  comes  frae  Perth, 

There's  no  a  man  will  have  it. 
He  starves  the  young,  he  clips  the  auld — ■ 
Dog-kennel  victims  gingers  bauld, 
No  matter  what — if  they're  but  said. 

An'  he  can  clear  a  croon. 
He'll  ))law  his  beasts,  etc. 

His  waefu'  mither's  heart  he'll  l)reak. 
If  it  can  lireak  ava'  : 
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Her  fine  red  head,  T  tiow,  alake  ! 
E'en  now  is  streakod  \vi'  siiaw. 
'Tis  g()(i(l  to  wisli  slic  iiiayna  see 
The  destiiu'il  dooin  tliit  In-  iiiaiiii  dree, 
When,  racking  at  a  gallows  tree, 

He  birles  canny  roun'. 
He'll  hlaw  na',  then,  up  at  the  skies  — 
Swear  she  liath  got  ta  Hielan'  prize  ; 
But  hing  her  heid — this  Man  of  Lies — 

As  'twerna  Kylie  Broun. 

^lany  even  more  than  commonly  wondei-ful  and  astound- 
ing experiences  and  adventures  befel  me  on  this  never-to- 
be-forgotten  musical  circuit  ;  but,  though  fain,  I  may  not 
linger  at  present  to  recall  any  of  them.  For  eighteen  wild 
and  distracting  months  my  minstrel  peregrinations  without 
break  continued  ;  l)ut  when  at  last  these  all  had  come  and 
gone,  T  discreetly  again  sought  the  home  of  my  fathers, 
wisely  resolving  to  buckle  to  and  .settle  down  as  a  douc(? 
and  canny  agriculturist  for  life.  Alas  !  "  the  best  laid 
schemes  of  mice  and  men,"  etc.  I  had  hardly  t;i.sted  of 
home  comforts  for  more  than  one  shoi-t  twelvemonth,  ere  I 
was  once  agiiin  l>eset  and  attacked  by  mine  ancient  enemies 
— an  unendurable  longing  after  travel,  and  love  of  jwlven- 
ture.  This  time,  however,  my  y<mng  ambition  soared  a 
flight  higher  than  formerly.  I  coaxed  and  talked  my  old 
dad — who  was  certainly  no  cui-mudgeon — into  the  Ijelief 
(which  I  at  that  time  sincerely  entertained  my.self)  that  I 
was  not  adapted  l)y  nature  foi-  a  farmei".  T  wanted  (.so  T 
undauntedly  held  forth)  to  enter  and  jjuisue  a  regular 
course  of  college  education,  and  then  to  Hash  out  upon  a 
.startled  and  admiring  countiy  as  the  most  wonderful 
lawyei' oi- divine  that  ever  was.  The  old  man  smiled  and 
sorrowfully   demurred,   muttering  .something   half  audibly 
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about  his  l;ic-k  of  siller,  and  then  sayin<f  aloud  that  he  had 
spoken  al)out  me  to  a  relation  of  his — a  master  mechanic. 
On  the  foUowin^^  Monday  morning,  therefore,  I  entered  the 
workshop  of  tlnis  relative  as  a  learner  or  apprentice, 
although  I  was  neither  bound  or  indentured.  As  I  knew 
that  I  was  free  to  leave  at  any  time,  in  a  short  space  I 
considered  myself  far  enough  advanced  in  the  new  pro- 
fession to  be  able  to  make  my  own  way  good  in  the  world 
by  following  it  elsewhere.  Consequently  I  again  bundled 
up,  and  set  out  for  Edinburgh,  in  search  of  fresh  fields  and 
pastures  new.  In  the  city,  I  accidently,  when  turning  a 
street  corner,  knocked  up  against  an  old  shopmate,  who 
also  Avas  in  cpiest  of  employment.  I  proposed  to  this 
restored  friend — whose  name  was  Johnny  Kirk — that  we 
should,  upon  the  spot,  club  our  fortunes  and  purses 
together,  and  start  for  London.  After  a  hum-haw  or  two 
he  assented  ;  and  we  left  Leith  that  same  night  on  Ijoard 
the  steam  packet  "  Ossian,"  ^.u  route  for  the  Mighty 
Babylon.  Unfortunately  for  this  mad-oap  venture,  we 
found  on  disembarking  at  the  "  Iron  Gate  Steam  AVharf," 
that  the  state  of  trade  was  even  worse  there  than  in  the 
north.  For  two  long,  weary  weeks  we  perseveringly 
threaded  and  jjlodded  our  way  through  many  hundreds  of 
the  almost  numberless  streets  and  thoroughfares  of  the 
monster  metropolis — all  in  \ain.  Nothing,  absolutely 
nothing,  search  as  we  might,  could  be  procured  to  do, 
either  in  our  own  special  line  or  in  that  of  othei's  ;  and 
thousands  of  the  regular  workmen,  we  were  told,  had 
suffered  enforced  idleness  and  its  consequences,  for  months 
prior  to  the  period  of  our  own  visit.  I  remember  that,  as 
we  jogged  on  our  disconsolate  march  one  day  through  the 
Strand  and  Fleet  Street,  I  attempted  to  rhyme  the  raiser- 
able  circumstances  of  our  really  appalling  situation  into  a 
melancholy  laugh,  this  way  : — 
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Johnny  Kirk  iin"  Mr 

Sail'd  fur  owre  the  >Seii, 
111  .1  ship  ca'il  the  "  Os-siau  '"  In  iianic  ! 

Noo  Johnny  Kirk  an'  Mt- 

Pine  far  owre  the  8ea, 
An'  greet  'cause  we  canna  win  hanie. 

We  ultimately  contracted  with  the  captain  of  the  same 
vessel  we  went  up  with  to  carry  us  back  to  Leith  for  our 
laVxiur  on  the  passage.  Whilst  skirting  St  Abb's  Head  on 
our  run  (Idwii,  we  were  nearly  lost  in  a  violent  storm  of 
wind,  and  only  reached  the  Roadsteiul  off  Leith  next 
morning  after  great  damage  had  been  done  to  our  masts 
and  rigging,  and  after  we  had  fatally  fractured  our  pro- 
peller. After  a  Ijrief  interval  of  about  three  months  in 
various  districts  in  Scotland,  I  re-entered  London  one  fine 
morning — this  time  "  all  alone  by  myself  " — and  succeeded 
in  obtaining  a  situation  on  the  \ery  day  of  my  arrival. 
However,  it  soon  became  evident  that  I  was  "  in  for  it 
again,"  for,  a  "  lock-out "  taking  place  in  the  building 
trades  before  I  had  been  a  "  Cockney  "  two  weeks,  I  was 
ere  long  i-educed  t)  the  greatest  straits — even,  at  one  time, 
being  consti-ained  to  drag  out  existence  for  eight  days  upoii 
eightpence  sterling  !  At  length,  along  with  another  young 
Scotsman  from  Glasgow,  T  .spning  at  and  reached  relief  by 
engaging  on  board  a  steamer  trading  between  Sheerness 
and  London.  At  tlie  end  of  six  weeks  our  vessel  was 
ordered  t(^  clear  out  for  Calais  in  France,  upon  a  .special 
commercial  errand.  The  skipper  of  this  boat  was  an  able 
navigator,  Vjut  he  \\<is  also,  alas,  a  man  who  was  habitually 
given  to  lifting  to  his  lips  an  idol  in  the  shape  of  a  "  big- 
Ijellied  bottle  "  of  gin.  We  sighted  Calais  at  two  o'clock 
one  rather  dark  and  bi-eezy  inorning,  and  f»ur  drunken 
captain  resolved  to  run  the  ship  sti'aight  into  jwirt  without 
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waiting  either  for  daylight  or  a  pilot.  The  result  of  this 
lamentable,  if  not  diabolical,  determination  was  that  we 
were  cast  adrift  upon  the  rocks  and  totally  wrecked.  Two- 
and-twent}',  out  of  the  three-and-thirty  men  and  boys  on 
board,  p3rished — including  the  skipper — and  I  and  the 
others  were  picked  up,  floating  on  loose  planks,  l:»y  the 
fishermen  belonging  to  the  coast. 

On  my  return  t)  London  (whei'e  we  were  indemnified 
for  all  we  had  lost,  at  Lloyds),  I  found  the  "  lock-out " 
over,  and  so  went  back  to  my  old  place  in  Westminster, 
where  for  the  two  succeeding  years  I  was  employed  by  the 
same  firm  in  London  and  Aldershot,  and  various  other 
parts  in  England.  But  ominous  clouds  were  mustering 
thick  and  fast  in  Scotland,  and  I  was  recalled  home  to 
Clover  Riggs,  where,  less  the  time  taken  up  by  visits  to 
Ireland  and  America,  I  have  been  resident  as  an  agricul- 
turist ever  since. 

After  a  perusal  of  the  above  confessedly  naked  and 
matter-of-fact  record,  let  not  the  just  and  intelligent  reader 
too  hastily  assume  that  the  hero  of  it  musb  surely  havo 
been  a  desj^icably  fool-hardy,  reckless,  and  unfeeling  wretch, 
for  assuredly  no  supp33ltion  could  well  Ije  wider  of  the 
mark.  Underlying,  and,  indeed,  producing  the  outward 
life  outlined,  by  mere  dots  as  it  were,  in  the  foregoing 
relation,  there  was  a  stratum  of  private  and  all-sufticient 
reasons.  These  last  have  simply  not  been  brought  forward 
for  lack  of  room,  and  because  the  recital  of  them  is  not 
requisite  for  the  purpose  of  these  papers.  What  is  shown 
in  the  brief  narrative  has  been  written  solely  with  the 
view  of  giving  the  reader  an  assurance  and  proof  of  the 
author's  extended  experience  of  the  world,  acquired,  as 
that   has   been,    in   many   near   and   distant  parts,  and  in 
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VHiious  sceiu's  ;iiul  spheres  of  life  ;  unci  of  liis  fitness  t<» 
guide,  not  as  n  mere  l)ook-taught  seiil)!)ler,  liut  al»ove  all, 
JUS  a  veritalilr  li\ing  obsei'vei-  and  actual  and  pi-actical 
worker  in  those  fields  in  which  he  intends  culling  these 
remarkable,  albeit,  perhaps,  somewhat  rhapsodii  ally  ielatc<l 
"  Reminiscences." 


^1^ 


EAST  LOTHIAN 


^yy^J  THREE-FOLD  picture — moorland,  plain,  and  sea — 

i^^^     Beln)ld  our  Lothian,  linin'd  so  matchlessly  ! 

Her  rocky  isles  and  castellated  shore — ■ 

The  ])lue  waves  fondling  them  for  evermore  ! 

The  white-wing'd  ships,  her  sea-world  couriers  given, 

Circlins:  around  her  like  the  birds  of  heaven  ! 

Her  heathy  moors,  a  waving  background  grand  ! — 

Dark  forests  rolling  to  her  happy  strand  ! — 

Soft-contour'd  hills  upspringing  from  her  l^reast, 

Where  Labour  struggles  and  is  lull'd  to  rest  ! — 

Crystalline  streams  sweet-babbling  thro'  her  vales, 

Like  wandering  maidens  singing  true  love  tales  ! — 

Her  fields,  her  plains,  and,  smoking  far  and  near, 

Her  freemen^  s  peasant  homes — to  Peace  and  Virtue  dear  / 


:  -  ^^^2> 
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i^r^l^AIL  I  veneralile,  ample,  steadfu.st  frieiul 
i=k      Dear  as  a  mother's  form  is  thine  to  me, 
So,  as  a  child  might,  at  thy  foc^t  I  bend, 
To  pour  this  lay  of  filial  love  to  thee. 
Thou  wast  the  wonder  of  mine  infancy. 

And  tho'  in  youth  afar  I  drifted  hence. 
Again  thou  art  my  sacred  mount  to  be — 

Mine  own  Parnassus — whose  hi^h  irrottoes  whence 
The  mature  Muse  may  sweep  the  Universe  immense  ! 

For  thou  ait  as  the  pivot  of  my  world. 

All  lound  thee  circles  that  I  love  or  know  ; 
Tho'  to  the  utmost  Cosmos  thought  were  hurl'd 

Back  to  this  source  and  centre,  here  below. 
Would  it  rebound — tho'  loathing  to  forego 

The  Ijootless  chase  of  problems  which  old  Time 
Makes  mockeis  of  research — life,  death,  and  woe — 

The  How  and  Why  of  Nature's  wonders  prime — 
The  secret  infinite — the  mystery  sublime  ! 

To  jaded,  Ijaffled  Ijard,  how  cahii,  Ikjw  sweet, 

Are  thy  familiar  and  mute-mountain  nooks 
I  press  thy  springy  turf  beneath  my  feet, 

I  breathe  thy  purer  air-  -which  holds  oi-  l)i()()k 
No  element  to  feed  the  pain  that  liooks — 

Not  Nature's — breed  Ijy  false  imaginings  ; 
And  all  my  morbid  cares  take  wing,  like  rooks, 

When  sudden  March-dawn  on  tlicir  beech-wood 


I 


springs, 
^■Vnd  Boreas  e'en  is  hushed  w  itli  sough  of  clanging  wings. 
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Then  o'er  the  rounded  field  of  thy  grand  dome, 

And  craggy  glories  of  thy  southern  .side, 
With  zest  unwearied  do  T  climb,  and  roam, 

And  revel  in  the  spreading  prospect  wide, 
Which,  from  far  Ochils  to  the  Northern  tide. 

And  from  green  Lammermoor  to  Grampians  grey 
Aftords  one  landscape  seen  in  summer's  pride — 

Might  well  ev'n  Dryasdust  himself  betray 
Beyond  his  highest  flight — luguln'ious  "  Lack-a-day  I" 

For  what  unutterable  beauty  's  given, 

And  spread  to  man  o'er  this  his  natal  sphere  ; 
And  if  this  is  but  earth,  what  will  be  heaven, 

Tho'  sure  its  sheen  's  anticipated  here  ! 
Its  gates  stand  all  ajar,  and  thro'  thein  clear 

A  l)eam  celestial  streams  athwart  our  strand. 
Flooding  each  valley,  moorland,  plain,  and  mere. 

Up  to  the  mountain  tips,  with  mantling  grand, 
Till  rare  old  Scotia  's  dight  like  the  Enchanted  Land  I 

Hither  and  thither  o'er  the  green  expanse. 

Sprinkled  with  homesteads — as  thy  slopes  with 
flocks — 
Gleaming  and  glistening  in  June's  radiance, 

The  raptured  breezes  flit  in  fragrant  shocks, 
And  sing  like  children  'mong  thy  rifted  rocks 

Where  I  sit  musing,  Ijlessing  heaven  the  while. 
That  such  a  land  no  malison  23rovokes, 

Or  lawless  anarchy,  or  slav'ry  vile. 
But  'tis  of  Freedom  true  the  law-ruled  home  and  isle. 

Around  thy  swelling  base  and  beetling  crags 

No  more,  Dumpender*  I  whirls  the  rout  of  war  ! 

*  The  olil  name  of  Trapraiu  Law. 
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Whcic  oft   li.i\('  Houtod  pitti'd  Icjiiun's  llii-^s, 

Now  the  <(reen  tree  Jiiid  '•  milk  \\  liitc  hawthorn  "  uk 

Seen  wavin<^  in  tins  suniinri-  |>eace  afar  ; 

And  for  f)ie  l)hii'iii<r  truini)  and  deaf'nina:  ironj'. 

And  slmuti'd  sloijans  of  fell  foes  at  jai', 

Aie  heard  the  low  of  lu-rds  and  i)lou<,diboy's  son.i:, 
And  that  pcean  of  Art — the  lailgod's  whistle  strong  ! 

Ah  !   many  a  change  of  \'arying  ^Fight,  T  ween, 

Hatli  swept  thy  ken — alternate  rest  and  throe — 
.Since  thou  emerged,  nude-born,  upon  the  scene, 

Ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand  years  ago. 
Tmmoital  Hill  !  The  years  that  man  doth  know  — 

A  century — fall  and  effect  thee  yet 
Ev'n  less  than  one  light,  melting  flake  of  snow 

Doth  his  most  lasting  hand-work  waste  and  fret, 
His  vaunted  "  Pyramids  " — -Time's  laughter  and  regret  I 

Before  the  Deluge  universal  swept, 

O'er  thee  the  ages  as  a  pall  were  hung, 
'Neath  whose  dark  folds  remote  thy  dead  youth  slept 

Eras  ere  yet  Troy  was  l)y  Homei-  sung  ; 
Eras  before  t)ld  Noah  was  young  ; 

Eras  ere  ever  from  thy  flinty  grasp 
The  fii-st  rude  axe  by  eaily  man  was  wrung, 

And  fashioned  with  the  laborious  chip  and  rasj), 
In  search  of  food  or  foe  -his  trusty  friend  to  clasj). 

And  as  thy  scmljlaiice  now,  so  in  ])ast  time. 

Thou  must  have  look'd  and  filled  that  concave  sk\ . 

Bending  all  round  thee  its  old  arch  sublime — 
Summer's  and  winter's  one  fit  canopy  ! 

With  all  thy  brethren  i-ound  thcr  fai-  and  nigh    - 
Edina's  Crags,  rndikeith,  sea-level  May, 
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Bass,  Berwick,  Doou  Hill,  and  the  Lammer  high  ; 
Gullane  and  Garleton,  aiul — fai'  away — 
Old  Scotia's  cloud-like  seats — the  "  Bens  "  and  Grampians 
grey. 

Thus  ever  'midst  our  Lothian  garden  set 

Uprear  thy  cairn-top'd  cupola  for  aye  ; 
Colossal  dome  !  no  nakedness  regret  ! — 

Thy  massive  splendour  needs  no  trickery  gay  ! 
A  m  )untain  and  a  monitor  alway, 

As  palpable  to  dullest  thought  as  sight  ; 
Teach  thou  the  hordes  of  men  that  fleet  away 

The  lesson  oi  thy  time-enduring  might — 
Thy  pledge  of  glorious  hope — to  him  w^ho  reads  aright. 


THE  LEGEND  oF  TJiAPKAJN  LAW.* 


'^T^ING  LOTH,  ilie  Grim,  sat  on  his  throne- 
'i.'^     Owre  a'  the  Lf»thians  King  was  he  ; 
Nor  frien'  nor  kin  loved  lie,  but  ane — 
Ismolde — his  ae  fair  daughter,  she. 


To  castled  Hailes  his  warriors  beat — 
Thanes  and  wise  men,  frae  far  and  near, 

Tn  troops,  on  horse,  or  sandal'd  feet, 
With  flf»wing  locks  and  warlike  gear  ! 

And  deru  lliey  bear  their  8axon  brands — 
Sword,  dagger,  speai-,  and  battle-axe  ; 

Whilst  swings  the  mace,  with  iron  bands 
Clampt  like  Thor's  hanimei',  at  their  backs. 

*  "King  Loth,  who  held  sway  in  tlie  Lothians,  and  to  whom  the  county 
is  indebted  for  its  name,  had  a  fair  and  only  daughter,  on  whose  brow  the 
diadem  was  in  due  time  to  re]>ose.  The  monarch  kept  court  at  some 
(juarter  of  his  dominions  not  far  from  Trajirain.  A  shepherd  yo\ith  lived 
at  this  jilace,  with  whom  the  yonng  princess  fell  hopelessly  in  love. 
Stolen  interviews  followed,  and  the  king  too  late  discovered  that  his 
(laughter  had  brought  disgrace  on  her  lineage.  The  punishment  was 
rlcath,  and  that  in  one  of  its  most  ajipalling  forms.  The  erring  dainsel 
was  taken  to  the  toj)  of  Trajirain,  and  was  thrown  from  the  dizzy  height 
of  three  or  four  hundred  feet  on  the  plain  below.  The  sjMit  where  she  fell 
was  ever  afterwards  known  by  a  sjjring  of  delicious  water  that  burst  forth 
from  the  ground  the  moment  she  alighted  upon  it.  She  was  found  by  her 
friends  not  (juite  dea<l,  but  insensible,  and  was  conveyed  to  tlie  shores  of 
the  Forth,  where  she  was  p\it  into  an  ojien  boat,  an<l  left  to  drift  at  the 
mercy  of  the  tide.  The  winds  and  waves  proveil  more  merciful  than  her 
imforgiving  sire,  and  the  still  unconscious  but  miraculously  preserved  lady 
was  wafted  in  her  fiail  bark  as  far  as  C'ulross,  where  slie  gave  Viirth  to  a 
son,  who,  under  tlie  name  of  St  Mungo,  becaine  the  jiatron  saint  of 
Glasgow.  f)ne  da}',  not  far  from  the  spot  where  his  daugliter  had  fallen. 
King  Loth  was  espied  and  slain  by  the  peasant  lover.  He  was  buried  at 
the  base  of  the  hill,  an<l,  according  to  the  chronicler  who  relates  the  story, 
a  stone  was  raised  to  tell  future  generations  where  he  had  been  laid." — 
]J.    (,'HOAL. 
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Athort  the  fosse  they  jostle  in — 

Thane,  Viking,  Scald,  and  Odin's  priest — ■ 

And  till  the  Hall  with  clam'rous  din, 
As  'twere  to  jocund  wassail  feast. 

But  wherefore  sits  the  King  so  pale, 

In  sable  throned  on  wool-pack  hie  ? 
Before  that  throne  arraign'd  is  one. 

Now  doom'd  for  death,  Ismolde  is  she  ! 


"  Daughter  of  Kings  !  thy  weird  betide, 
I  Loth,  Bretwalda,  Lord,  and  King, 

From  eastern  Mei'se  to  Strath  of  Clyde, 

Thy  Prince,  in  judgment,  'gainst  thee  brin 
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"  By  light  and  l)irth  this  seat  were  thine  : 
By  deadly  sin  now  lost  ere  won  ! 

Alack  the  day  !  could  child  of  mine 
So  basely  stoop  to  born  thrall's  son  ! 

"  Yea,  not  to  stoop,  but  seal  with  love, 
Before  the  gods,  thy  royal  troth, 

Dread  Thor  I   Valhalla's  gates  above 

Burst  vengeance-wing'd  for  childless  Loth  ! 

"  Yon  smooth  Oswald  of  Deira,  he 

That,  homeward  bound  from  Columb's  isle. 

Foot-sore,  sojourn'd  a  space  with  thee. 

Hath  fiKdVl  thy  head  with  tales  the  while.' 

"  Oh,  father  !"  cried  the  noble  maid, 
"  Oh,  royal  Loth,  traduce  him  none  ! 

Ralph  loved  me  since  we,  child  I'en  played  ; 
I  loved  him  foi'  his  worth  alone  ! 
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"Who  inutt'd  iiic  t'ldiu  curliest  days"'? 

Who  shamed  Fife's  diainpioii  how  and  spcai? 
AVho  saved  lliee  fiom  tin-  (hcatlful  assays 

Of  wihl  Scots  oil  the  Ocliils  (hear? 

"Deny  him  not  I  Imt  Raljth  I  love, 

Or  weal  or  woe — I  care  ncjt  else  ! 
As  for  the  gods — One  reigns  above  ; 

Our  father's  gods,  as  dreams,  were  false  I " 

"Say'st  th«)U  ?     Those  gods  confound  thee,  wench  ! 

For  by  their  gt)d-given  power  in  me, 
Their  wrongs  and  mine  this  night  I'll  quench 

Tn  thy  heart's  blood — tho'  mine  it  l)e  ! 

"  Lost  child  of  Hengist  I  list  thy  weird  : 
From  Traitor's  Rock,  Dunipender  Hill, 

Be  thou  cast  forth  this  eve — dechired 
Til  traitress,  ripe  for  death  us  ill  ! 

*'  And  let  thy  bones  unhousen'd  rot- 
Fit  cai-rion  for  the  night  boar  now  ! 

Accursed  whereon  they  fall  the  spot, 
Grim  haunt  of  gorgons — curst  as  thftu  ! 

"And  torn  from  mouth  of  him  the  tongue 

That  hencefoi'th  names  tliy  name  shall  be  ! 
And  death  his  guerd<m — old  or  young — 

Who  this  liluck  duv  wouldst  succour  thee  !" 

80  spoke  the  tyiunt,  und  withdrew  ; 

No  voice  ill  ull  tlic  Hull  gainsaid  ; 
Forth  rushed  his  menial,  murd'rous  crew, 

And  as  'twere  wild  beast,  bound  the  maid  ! 
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They've  ta'eu  her  to  that  dreadfu'  Hill ; 

No  plaint  she  made,  no  word  she  spake, 
But  whiter  than  her  white  robe  still, 

Her  ghastly  face  your  heart  would  break. 

They  stand  upon  the  fatal  rock — 

How  hush'd  that  star-lit  gloaming's  pause  ! 

They  from  her  limbs  the  thongs  unlock — 
How  hushed  sad  eve  niiiht's  curtain  draws  ! 
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O  they  were  twenty  stalwart  men, 
8he  but  a  maiden  slim  and  slight ; 

O  high  in  ai-ms,  Ismolde  is  ta'en, 

And  flung  sheer  forth  that  awful  heiirht ! 

As  white  downj^ours  a  mountain  flood 
O'er  crag  and  cliif  upon  the  heath. 

As  drops  an  eagle  from  the  cloud, 

When  fowler's  barb  has  carried  death, 

So  fluttering  fell  the  fair  Ismolde — 
That  vicious  thrust  the  Saxons  gave 

From  scarps  and  jagged  peaks  untold 
Her  fragile  form  unscath'd  did  save. 

Their  brute  rage  proved  her  boon,  I  trow  ; 

Their  Saxon  lack  of  ruth  her  gain ; 
O,  for  her  lover  champion  now. 

With  arms  outstietched  upon  the  plain  ! 

Alas  !  'twas  but  a  birken  tree — 

Ralph  far  in  Fife  Loth's  ire  had  flown — 
But  blessings  on  that  Ijirken  tree 

And  the  soft  sward  she  lights  upon  ! 
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Sjie  (licul  lier  f.ite,  sae  pure  hei-  heait, 
Her  safety  j,'ait  the  breezes  sin<(, 

And  tVac  the  ^loiiiid  she  hiiuh'd  mi 
Fh)ws  welling  aye  a  caller  si)riii<^. 

Close  oil  tlic  witchinj^  hour  o'  niijht, 

Stowliiis,  old  Ma<j;ge,  her  nurse,  di-ew  near 

And  swarf 'd  outright  wi'  gladsojne  fright, 
Yet  moaning  low,  Ismolde  to  hear! 

Like  wearied  babe  she  lifted  her ; 

Like  nurse  gane  gyte,  away  she  fled. 
Nor  baited  she  till  o'er  the  sea, 

Ismolde  in  fishei-'s  skiff  she'd  sped. 

Tlic  Powers  above  look  friendly  down. 
Nor  nigh  that  bark  come  stonn  or  strife  ! 

Tt  drifts  anon  by  Culross  toun — 
Stronghold  of  Oscar,  King  of  Fife. 

The  King  held  Beltane  on  the  strand, 

"What  drifting  wrack  is  yon?"  cried  he  ; 

"Come,  Claude,  Harewolf,  and  Loudon  Ralph, 
Who  takes  it  first — his  prize  shalt  be  ! " 

Thiee  galliots,  like  three  proud  swan.s. 
That  sweet  May  moi-n  shot  o'er  the  sea  ; 

.\iid  oars  Avere  plied  like  willow  wau's — 
But  Ralph  right  nobly  bore  the  gree. 

"A  liooiy  piize,  fair  won,  my  lad  I 

A  hooly  prize  ! "  the  King  cried  he  ; 
"  Hist  thee  ashore  the  foundling  mooi- — 
What  ocean  stray-waif  mot  she  be  ? " 
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Moor'd  high  and  dry,  they  round  her  pry, 

"  Jesu  !"  cried  Oscar,  "  what  is  here  V 
And  from  the  hold  the  fair  Ismolde, 

From  deep  sleep  waking,  'gan  to  peer  ! 

Dumfoundered — ghaistlier  than  ghaist. 

And  staggering  as  a  champion  fell'd — 
"  0  King  \"  cried  Ralph,  "  be  this  no  jest — 

A  miracle  is  here  beheld  ! 

"  This  is  the  maid,  for  whom  I  said, 

I'd  flown  her  pagan  father's  ire  ! 
Fair  won,  Ismolde,  let  me  enfold 

A  'hooly  prize,'  indeed,  my  Sire  !" 

Oh,  Oscar  was  a  knightly  Eling — 

A  Beltane  wedding  gave  he  both  ; 
But  when  Ismolde  her  tale  had  told. 

His  vow  he  pledged  to  chastise  Loth. 

When  Hallowmas  swept  bleak  the  plain, 

A  fleet  of  ships  stood  o'er  the  Forth — 
Oscar's  bold  eagle,  freed  again. 

In  full  broad  flight  from  furth  the  North. 

But  Oscar  was  the  truest  knisrht. 

And  in  surprise  would  scorn  to  take 
Even  Loth  ;  quo'  he — "  We  come  to  fight, 

Not  slaughter,  ev'n  for  Ismolde's  sake. 

"  Speed,  envoy,  then,  to  Court  of  Loth, 

Say — '  To  redress  foul  murder  home, 
A  thousand  gallants,  bound  by  oath, 

Even  Oscar  and  his  knights  have  come.' 

D 
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"  The  deed  he  knows — but  give  this  ring, 
Rasped  from  the  niipe  of  llalph— a  thrall, 

Who  wed  the  slain  child  of  his  King, 

And  loves,  yet  conies  to  'venge  her /all  /" 

To  Court  of  Loth  the  envoy  came. 

And  U)ld  King  Oscar's  challenge  full  ; 

King  Loth — no  warrior  lag  or  lame — 
Full  wroth,  his  royal  beard  'gan  pull. 

"  Back,  braggart,  back  to  Seton's  Bent  ; 

Let  all  your  Highland  s-tags  Ije  shown  ; 
Thy  herd's  a  feast  by  Odin  sent 

Our  Saxon  dogs  to  gorge  upon  ! ' 

Around  Dumpender's  western  base, 
Upon  them  Oscar's  knights  did  fall. 

And  many  a  rueful  Saxon  face 

That  day  kissVl  mother  earth  w'ithal. 

Wild  was  the  fray — like  l)oars  at  bay 
The  Saxons  fought  fnie  dawn  till  dine  ; 

And  blude  eneuch,  by  mony  a  sheugh, 
Gart  lang  or  night  rin  red  the  Tyne. 

When  Oscar  cliiugod  the  tyrant  Loth, 
Their  spears  both  in  flindcTs  flew  ; 

Syne  swticked  they  swords  in  deidly  wroth. 
But  a  churl  l^ehind  King  Oscar  slew  ! 
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The  sacred  spot  the  hero  fell 

Tells  to  this  day  his  standing-stane  ; 

Another,  nearer  to  the  Hill, 

Where  Loth  by  Ralph  was  fought  and  slain  ! 


AULD  HANSEL  MONDAY. 


k^Xl^HAN  "rim  Kinsj  Winter  bauds  his  reisrn, 


Xww-r     'Mang  trains  o'  gloom  appearin', 
Auld  Hansel  Monday  come*  again 

Wi'  routhy  mirth  an'  cheerin  ; 
His  look  is  like  the  Freend  o'  Man's — 

To  auld  and  young  endearin' ; 
A  haill  year's  walth  is  in  his  han's — 

He  scattei's  without  fearin' 
To  a'  this  day  ! 

His  bags  are  fou  o'  wondrous  cheer, 

His  social  face  is  glowin' 
Wi'  heartfelt  glee — tho'  whiles  a  tear 

Doun  his  fat  cheek  is  rowin'. 
On  happy  auld  langsyne  thinks  he  ! 

But  shortly  does  it  tout  him, 
For  auld  Scots  hospitality 

Mak's  a'thing  roond  about  him 
Blythe,  blythe  this  day  ! 

Hail,  merry  morn  !  the  puir  man's  day  ! 

When  furth  the  cottar's  fowre  wa's 
Care  packs  him  aff  without  delay 

To  girn  in  touns  his  puir  cause  ! 
Then  ilka  en',  Jock's  butt  and  ben. 

The  lichtsome  foot  on  floor  fa's, 
O'  rustic  Joy,  nor  shy  nor  coy 

AVhen  Time  a  fittin'  hour  shaws 
As  now  this  day. 
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By  screich  o'  morn  the  K'uirns  are  up, 

And  loud  the  nuld  folk  rousin' ; 
What  braws  are  donii'd,  what  sangs  are  conn'd, 

What  daflin  an*  carousin'  ! 
The  parritch  pat  this  morn,  I  wat, 

The  mice  themsel's  may  doze  in — 
On  rarer  fare  baith  rich  an'  puir 

Do  deeply  shute  their  nose  in 
Wi'  joy  this  day  ! 

Our  wames  appeas'd,  the  young  an'  stoot 

Maun  graith  them  for  the  shootin' ; 
And  mony  a  queer  gun's  faitchin  oot, 

And  bullets  ticht  to  put  in. 
Tarn  shouthers  ane  like  a  rain  spoot — 

A  roostit  Copenhagen, 
That  "  even  auld  Xick  wi'  couldna  shute," 

As  Pate  confides  the  lug  in 
O'  Jean  this  day  ! 

Aff  wi'  the  lads — we  leave  a  while 

The  auld  folk,  bairns,  and  lasses, 
Wha,  cosh  at  hanie,  shall  time  beguile 

Wi'  ane  and  a'  that  passes  ; 
Sae  brisk  and  bauld  we  jump  the  style. 

And  for  the  toun  address  us, 
Owre  wintry  roads,  for  mony  a  mile 

Thick-thrang  wi'  maist  a'  classes 
Gaun  lowse  this  day  ! 

The  toun  it  stands  beside  a  burn 

That  loups  a  rockie  linn  there. 
And  as  below  the  brig  we  turn — 

Oh,  Wow  !  the  deavin'  din  there  ! — 
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The  Linn,  galore,  did  ramp  an'  roar, 
And  trains  and  crowds  cam'  in  there  ; 

And  whalm'd  an'  whirl'd,  and  brawl'd  an'  birl'd, 
And  vortex-like  did  spin  there, 
This  awfu'  day  ! 

The  "  Red  Lion's  "  fount  our  drouth  maun  slake 

Wi'  genial  Jamie's  best  ane. 
Syne  to  the  Games,  weel-primed,  we'll  make, 

And  see  the  grand  contestin'  ! 
Within  a  ring  o'  hemp  an'  stake, 

Some  chields  their  claes  are  castin'. 
While  shifting  crowds  around  them  break 

In  laughter  loud,  an'  jestin', 
Richt  gleg  this  day  ! 

In  skin-ticht  duds  o'  flannel  soy 

They  loup,  and  rin  the  races  ; 
Lang,  lang  they've  practised  for  this  ploy, 

Noo  they  maun  shaw  their  paces. 
But  vain,  alas  !     Baith  man  and  boy 

The  day  ere  lang  disgraces  ; 
Few  win,  maist  fa'  and  sair  destroy 

Their  braws,  or  splairge  their  faces 
Wi'  glaur  this  day. 

Hammers,  and  cumbrous  caubers  now 

Like  willow  wands  are  swingin' ; 
Wi'  wild  huzzas  at  each  big  throw 

The  startled  lift  is  ringin' ; 
But  we  maun  go — the  targets,  ho  ! — 

And  leave  the  giants  flingin' 
Their  shafts  an'  dread  bolts  to  and  fro, 

Like  Jove,  some  great  god  bringin' 
To  grief  this  day  ! 
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"  Three  shots  a  shillin'  ! — bleeze  awn  ;" 

A  sturdy  auld  carle  cries  us, 
As  we  draw  near  the  butts  in  fear 

O'  burstin'  guns'  surprises  ; 
"  A  muckle  cheese,  twa  chairs  and  a', 

Forbye  some  tea,  's  the  prizes. 
Ma  faith  !  he  is  nae  man  ava 

Wha  comes  an  never  tries  us 
Ae  roond  this  day." 

Dick  shouthers  first  the  trusty  gun 

That  craw-herd  Johnnie  lent  him 
(Wha  chuckie  stanes  wi't,  mony  a  pun', 

Aft  'mang  the  sprugs  had  sent  'em) 
He  took  a  lang  and  deadly  aim 

At  the  bull's  e'e  foment  him, 
Syne  steekt  his  een,  an  fired  as  game. 

As  gin  his  lass  ahint  him 
Look'd  on  this  day. 

Whare  did  the  wayart  bullet  speed  ? 

Gae  speer  in  Beanston  Valley  ; 
The  muckle  target,  right  a-heid, 

It  cleared  as  clean  's  a  swallow  ! 
Tam  neist  for  Copenhagen  paid 

His  last  bob — but,  puir  fallow, 
Not  even  a  lowin'  clout  to  't  laid 

Could  coax  a  single  volley 
Frae  it  this  day. 

Lang,  lang,  wi'  freendly  joke  an'  crack 
The  crowd  gart  muskets  smack  there, 

But  gif  the  target  ere  ane  strack 
"We  didna  stey  to  mak'  sure. 
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On  leaving,  as  we  keekit  back, 

All  huge  in  white  and  black  there, 
It  stucle,  defying  the  haill  pack, 

As  lairge,  and  as  intack  there, 
As  Sol  this  day. 

Sune  ran  we  hame  wi'  anxious  haste 

For  our  grand  Hansel  denner, 
Pork  chops  and  dumplins,  sich  a^feast, 

A  boon  for  saunt  or  sinner. 
Our  country  core  were  a'  weel  braced, 

And  wearyin'  to  begin  her  ; 
The  board's  richt  eithly  served  an'  graced 

That's  spread  for  health  an'  hunger 
Like  ours  this  day. 

The  furious  onslaucht,  knife  and  fork, 

Was  a'  owre  in  a  whufFy, 
Sae  weel  our  tusks  an'  talons  work 

In  this  wee  glorious  jifiy. 
At  Prestonpans  his  Hielant  dirk 

Nae  clansman  plied  mair  stuflFy, 
Than  did  our  lads  their  wapons  jerk 

Among  the  ci'eesh  an'  taffy 
In  lochs  this  day  ! 

And  aye  atween  the  stechs  galore 

We  pree  the  tither  drappie, 
To  synde  the  gusty  moutMu's  ower 

And  clear  our  claggit  crappy  ; 
Ilk  lad  and  lass  their  glasses  pass, 

And  touzzle  owre  the  nappy  ; 
The  auld  folks  see,  but  let  a-bee, 

And  wyte  the  time  sae  happy 
For  pranks  this  day  ! 
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"When  toasts  were  dune  and  things  awide, 

In  stumps  auld  Andrew  Brodie, 
Wha  in  his  oxter  like  a  bride 

His  fiddle  braucht,  blythe  body  ; 
He  screwed  her  up  wi'  conscious  pride, 

And  rosin'd  her  that  snoddy  ; 
He  saw'd  us  aff  sweet  Kelvinside, 

Like  Gow,  inspired  wi'  toddy 
And  sneesli  this  day. 

Then  soon  wi'  reels  and  waltzes  even, 

The  wee  cot  hoosie  dirled, 
As  a'  the  blasts  o'  yearth  an'  heaven 

Were  'gainst  its  houkie  hurled  ; 
Braw  lads  and  lasses  lap  and  skirled, 

Bang  men,  and  folk  wha's  striven 
Man's  number'd  years  in  this  hard  world, 

Cried,  "  heuch  !"  like  warlocks  driven 
Clean  gyte  this  day. 

But  daffin  jigs,  an'  sangs,  an'  tales, 

Sped  far  too  swith  the  hours  on, 
For  freends  were  met  whom  morrow's  gales 

Must  waft  apart  life's  course  on 
Anither  year,  and  maybe  ne'er 

Again  while  time's  flood  roars  on, 
Micht  they  e'er  meet,  or  even  greet, 

Abune  this  world's  horizon, 
Tho'  here  this  day  ! 

Strange  hopes  and  fancies  fdl'd  each  heart, 
A  wild  fond  sadness  moved  us  ; 

We  lingered  lang — sae  laith  to  pairt ; 
And  the  "  farewell,"  it  proved  us. 
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But  blessings  on  that  Hansel  ploy, 

Still  it  the  mair  behoved  us, 
To  pray  the  Powers — for  oh,   what  joy 

It  braucht  wi'  those  wha  leved  us, 
This  matchless  day  ! 


[Note. — Hansel  Monday,  the  first  Monday  of  the  new 
year,  is  equivalent  to  Boxing  Day  in  England  and  America. 
Auld  Hansel  Monday  is  the  first  Monday  after  the  12th 
of  January,  the  New  Year's  Day  in  old  style.  Both  days 
have  the  same  signification.  The  way  that  Auld  Hansel 
Monday  originated,  we  are  told,  was  that  before  the 
Reformation  there  Avere  certain  well-defined  and  marked 
holidays  and  festival  seasons,  and  Christmas,  or  Yule,  was 
the  chief  one.  At  this  period  in  feudal  times  it  was 
customary  for  the  lord  bf  the  manor  to  present  his  retainers 
with  a  "box,"  or  gift,  hence  Boxing  Day.  After  the 
overthrow  of  the  Papacy  the  stern  Presbyterian  divines 
proved  themselves  so  zealous  for  the  cause  of  the  new  faith 
that  they  even  forbade  their  flocks  to  observe  the  old 
holidays.  Christmas,  it  was  given  out  in  every  pulpit  in 
the  land — was  to  be  obliterated  at  once.  Every  good  man, 
and  every  matron  or  maiden,  was  commanded  to  be  at  the 
plough,  or  to  bring  the  spinning  wheel  and  work  at  it 
before  the  eyes  of  all  men  at  the  cottage  door  on  that  day 
— defaulters  to  sit  on  the  creepie  stool  for  three  consecutive 
Sundays.  The  very  buskings  of  Popery  wei'e  to  be  burned 
up  and  not  a  visible  shred  to  i^emain.  In  pity,  however, 
those  ardent  theological  reformers,  for  the  loss  of  the  old 
Yule,  humanely  granted  their  devoted  followers  a  gift,  or 
hansel  day,  which  they  appointed  should  be  the  first 
Monday  of  the  year,  old  style.  In  Banff,  Fife,  Peebles, 
and  other  parts.  Hansel  Monday — the  first  IMonday  of  the 
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year — is  still  in  a  fashion  observed,  Vjut  it  is  only  in  East 
Lothian,  and  in  a  part  of  East  Lothian  only,  that  Auld 
Hansel  Monday  is  recognised  and  observed  in  anything 
like  its  pristine  glory.  It  is  there  a  hallowed  name  to 
East  Lothian  men,  women,  and  children.  Auld  Hansel 
Monday  !  With  it,  the  very  name,  are  associated  feelings, 
and  thoughts,  and  fond  longings  and  yearnings  of  the 
human  heart  peculiarly.  With  it  also  are  assr>ciated  the 
tenderest  memories  of  the  family  and  the  fireside  circle, 
and  every  home  tie  that  a  loving  heart  holds  dear.  From 
the  loud-sounding,  sense-confounding,  and  busy  cities  come 
the  servant  girls,  the  shop  boys,  and  the  artisans,  back  to 
their  native  calf  ground.  Whole  families  are  re-united, 
and  here  and  there,  alas,  there  is  one  amissing.  In  the 
rapid  glance  of  the  eye,  in  the  hurried,  vigorous,  grasp  of 
the  hand,  untold  volumes  of  well-understood  meanings,  are 
conveyed  by  Scottish  men  and  women  from  one  to  another 
on  Hansel  Monday  morning.  Long-suppressed  feelings 
have  this  day  an  outlet.  The  village  streets,  from  an  early 
hour  in  the  morning  are  thronged  with  visitors.  The 
early  trains  bring  in  large  numbers  of  them  from  almost 
every  conceivable  quarter  of  the  country.  From  the 
surrounding  rural  districts  come  all  the  forenoon  literally 
crowds  of  youngsters,  well-dressed,  respectable-looking 
young  men  and  "  bonnie  lassies,"  and  grave,  sagacious- 
looking,  conscientious,  grey-headed  Scotchmen — men,  the 
like  of  whom  can  be  seen  in  no  other  country.] 
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feET  sighing  "  saunts  "  and  mim-mou'd  bards 
Rant  owre  their  "  dying  year  ;" 
The  rustic  muse,  mair  meet,  awards 
And  speeds  't  wi'  sang'  an  cheer, 
And  joys  that  Mirth,  as  far  owre  earth 

As  common  sense  hath  sway, 
'Mang  simple  folk  her  e'e  shall  cock. 
And  welcome  Hogmanay 

Ance  mair  this  nicht. 

Auld  Hogmanay  !     Thou  funniest  nicht, 

Tho'  hindmost  o'  the  year, 
That  ev'n  in  sulkiest,  sourest  wicht 

Gars  gleams  o'  glee  appear. 
And  young  an'  auld  mak'st  blythe  an'  bauld, 

And  nane  but  sumphs  look  glum  ; 
Let  cakes  and  ale  a'wliere  prevail 

Till  dyvours  even  are  rum 

Wi'  joy  this  nicht  ! 

The  youngsters  in  yon  wee  cot  hoose 
At  hame  whare  we  were  born. 


*  New  Year's  Day  Eve,  1890.  The  customs  and  practices  described  iu 
the  above  verses  were  universally  in  fashion  amongst  the  peasantry  of 
East  Lothian  in  the  writer's  early  day«.  Nor  are  they  altogether  for- 
gotten, or  obsolete  yet  in  the  rural  parts  of  the  county.  The  "big 
bands "  of  mummers  or  guiscrs,  indeed,  may  not  be  as  often  met  with 
now  as  formerly,  but  this  time-honoured  species  of  frolic  is  still  very 
common  and  popular  amongst  the  country  and  village  children  during 
"  Yule  Tide  " — and  especially  on  the  evening  of  Hogmanay. — S.M. 
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This  nicht,  task-free,  are  looten  lowse, 

And  merry  guisers  turn  : 
Fauso-faoes  on,  and  sarks  they  don 

Abune  their  bits  o'  breeks  ; 
Syne  ramp  an'  roar  f  rae  door  to  door. 

And  tirl  the  neebors'  snecks 

Like  ouphes  this  nicht  ! 

Against  this  time,  for  weeks  before, 

They've  conn'd  their  ploys  and  sangs  ; 
Sae  furth  they  troop,  e^juipped  galore. 

In  noisy  groups  and  gangs. 
And  ilk  guidman  and  wife  afifhaun' 

The  "bairns  "  richt  welcome  gi'e, 
For  lang,  lang  syne  they  bring  to  min'. 

Whan  they  themsel's  wad  be 

"  Guisers  "  tliis  nicht  ! 

Whyles  Kate  or  Johnny's  feart  an'  blate. 

But  ane — their  "  Judas  "  he- 
Is,  sure,  nae  "  Muff"  at  onyrate, 

Tho'  timmer-tuned  he  be. 
Sae  forth  he  stands,  and  shouts  wi'  pride— 

"  Goloshan  is  my  name  ! 
"With  sword  and  pistol  by  my  side, 

It  's  we  shall  win  the  game. 

Ye  dwarfs,  this  nicht  !" 

Whereat  a  mannikin  wee  "  lord  " — 

A  kid  Napoleon — 
Strides  oot,  and  waves  his  wooden  sword, 

Crying,  "  Golosh,  follow  on  ! 
The  game,  sir !  the  game,  sir  ! 
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Its  not  within  thy  povv'r, 
For  with  this — my  bloody  dagger — 
I  shall  flay  thee  on  that  floor, 

Thou  sheep,  this  nicht  !" 

Like  Celts  at  feud  they  weapons  wiel', 

But  little  Nap,  I  trew  ; 
Like  Nap  the  Great,  sin  pruves  his  skill, 

And  rins  his  foeman  "  through." 
Then  giant  Golosh  on  the  floor, 

A  driedfu'  doom  wid  dree. 
But  "  Doctor  Gore  "  does  him  restore, 

As  soond  as  you  or  me, 

Wi'  a  funk  this  nicht. 

Lang  ere  the  tragedy  is  closed, 

A'  bash  fulness  hath  fled  ; 
Ilk  youngster's  lilt  will  sune  be  lowsed. 

And  bawbee  ballads  bled, 
Syue  currant  scones,  and  ha'p'nies  round. 

Will  mak  their  hogmanay  ; 
And  merrier  weans  may  not  be  found 

In  Christendie  than  they, 
This  joyous  nicht. 

But  noo,  in  yonder  auld  toom  hoose, 

A  greater  band  convene — 
Big  country  chiels,  an'  cummers  crouse, 

And  halflin'  lads  a  wheen  ; 
Oot-workers,  they,  their  toggery  gay, 

The  lads  wi'  lasses  swap  ; 
And  as  ilk  ane,  transformed  comes  in, 

Wi'  mirth  they  maist  do  drap, 

Like  drunks  this  nicht. 
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Jock  Skaed  in  Maggie  Ritcliie's  goun, 

And  dress  improver  lairge, 
Comes  airin  in  ainii  wi'  wild  Tarn  Broun, 

Wha,  despite  cost  or  chairge, 
Is  buskit  oot,  and  Hounccd  aboot — 

For  a'  his  tawny  baird — 
Like  Royal  Bess  in  a  "  progress," 

When  wi'  Leicester's  laird 

They'd  toy  at  nicht. 

Wee  Katie  Todd,  sae  sweet  an'  snod, 

For  a'  her  toils  obscure, 
Comes  thundering  in  wi'  Kirsty  Glen, 

A  brigand  black-a-nuH:)r  ; 
And  Jeanie  Hogg,  the  winsome  rogue, 

And  rage  o'  a'  the  toun, 
Ev'n  joins  the  band — togged  like  a  grand 

And  dashing  smart  dragoon. 

Love-bound  this  nicht  ! 

Whan  tliey've  a'  met,  the  band  will  tell, 

Wi'  fiddlin'  Joseph  More, 
And  Hielant  piper,  Rob  M'Call, 

Both  sexefi — near  a  score  ; 
And,  for  time's  short,  they  tak  the  road, 

Belvye  wi'  richt  guid  will ; 
The  mune  comes  oot  in  heaven  abroad, 

And  glamori^  rare  will  till 

The  warld  this  nicht. 

The  starrie  gleams  thro'  rifts  on'  seams 

Of  stormy  skies  are  seen, 
And  darklin'  wuds,  like  thunder  cluds, 

Tower  huge  and  black  between 
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The  shadowy  fields,  and  owrie  bields, 

Whare  lonesome  flocks  repose  ; 
The  winds  sough  by,  and  seem  to  sigh  — 

"  The  Auld  Year's  at  a  close, 

And  dees  this  nicht  !" 

The  guiser  bands  meet  guiser  l^ands, 

And  merrily  fraternise  ; 
Their  lood  guffaws,  like  storms  on  strands, 

Resound  alang  the  skies. 
And  echo  frae  the  wonderins:  hills. 

As  freends  at  kenn'd  freends  start ; 
In  sooth  their  looks  micht  scare  life's  ills 

Frae  even  an  auld  maid's  heart, 
Love-lorn  this  nicht. 

Anon  they  pairt  in  hurrying  glee, 

And  rin  their  several  ways, 
For  lang  the  tramps  this  nicht  do  be 

That  ilka  band  essays  ; 
Oor  gentry's  ha's  for  miles  around, 

Maun  stage  their  mimic  fun, 
And  ilk  ferm  house  'ithin  their  bound 

Be  in  its  turn  owre-run. 

Ere  twal  this  nicht. 

Their  pipes  an'  fiddles  skirl  an'  squeck, 

And,  on  the  flaggit  floors. 
They  dance  till  doors  and  winnocks  shake, 

And  own  the  plough-boy's  pow'rs  ; 
And  gentles  draw  in  Grange  an'  Ha' 

To  swithly  join  their  plays — 
A'  folk  are  loved — a'  hearts  are  moved, 

And  melt  in  Hogmanay's 

Warm  clasp  this  nicht  ! 
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The  yill  gaes  round — sangs,  toasts  abound, 

Wow  !  hoo  the  gentles  laugh  ! 
Oor  proud  Queen  Bess,  in  his  Court  dress, 

Ev'n  condescends  to  quaff 
A  flowing  can  "  Tae  the  gudeman 

And  mistress  o'  this  hoosf' ;" 
Wha,  pleased,  rejoin,  and  a  gowd  coin 

Slip  him,  for  the  band's  use 

And  treat  this  nicht. 

Meantime  the  auld  folk,  blythe  at  hame. 
Await  the  youths'  return, 

Wi'  neebors  they  a  winning  game 
Play  wi'  John  Barleycorn  : 

Auld  yarns  are  spun,  auld  ballads  sung — 
Screeds  heard  but  ance  a  year ; 

The  spell-bound  bairns — baith  auld  and  young- 
Sit  up,  them  a'  to  hear 

Again,  this  nicht ! 

But  anxious  keeks  are  gi'en  the  clock- 

Nae  mean  Wag-at-the-Wa', 
But  ane  frae  Alec  Cameron's  stock. 

An  "  aucht-day,"  lairge  and  bra\v — 
Its  twa  hands  a'maist  meet  at  twal, 

When,  sudden  at  the  door, 
The  band  returned,  are  here  to  brawl. 

And  clamour  owre  their  store 
O'  erifts  this  nicht. 


o 


Fu'  sune  they  crood  the  cottar's  house. 

Till  guests  and  guisers  fill 
Its  but  and  ben  sae  fou,  a  mouse 

A  cat  there  couldna  kill. 
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And  they  a'  stare  the  aucht-day  dock, 

And  every  saul  is  dumb — 
Husht — listening  for  the  Auld  Year's  stroke, 

And  the — "  I  come  !  I  come  ! 
Lo  !  I  am  here,  the  Nevv-born  Year, 

On  the  '  for  ever  '  cast  ; 
To  strive  and  speed,  thro'  peace  and  feide, 

Till  I  shall  gasp  my  last, 

Tvval  months  this  nicht." 

The  haill  crood  bound  upo'  tlieir  feet, 

And,  with  a  Scotch  huzza. 
They  joyously  the  New  Year  greet, 

And  shake  hands  ane  an'  a'. 
The  young  chaps  bring  their  bottles  oot, 

And  ilk  ane  gets  a  wettin'  ; 
Syne,  sune's  they're  tasted,  turn  aboot, 

They  a'  set  afF  first-fittin' 

On  New  Year's  morn  I 
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(LINES    \V)UITKN    AKTKK    CUMINU    FKOM     THi:    MAKKET). 


^JmtS  business  euU'd,  I  gaecl  to  toun, 
^^  An  bra\  cd  the  hirinj,'  warsle  ; 
80  thae  "  impressions  "  I  note  doun 

()'  the  «,'reat  human  hirsel. 
:Morosely,  by  a  glowing  tire, 

I  i-etrospect  the  babble  : 
Yet  scorn  my  soon-suppiessed  desire 

To  execrate  the  "  rabble." 

For  while  Immunity  is  ilust, 

And  man  a  vagrant  creatur  — 
Whaes  aft  daft  antics  bring  disgust 

Your  sagely  meditator  ; 
He  is  not  all  he  seems  to  be 

In  holiday  careering  ; 
Aft  thro'  the  scum  of  foamy  sea, 

The  pearly  treasures  peering  ! 

AVhere  ignorance  and  folly  meet 

Wi'  yuuthfu'  glee  to  prompt  them, 
What  if  vulgarity  should  greet. 

An'  her  dear  children  compt  them? 
The  boorish  speech,  the  gait,  the  leer, 

An'  mind  a  blank— we  pity. 
Yet  what  ye  lack— (iod's  truth— is  here, 

Ye  shams  in  toun  or  city  ! 
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Here  simple  human  nature  shaws, 

All  unsophisticated  ; 
Unknown,  unheeding  fashion's  laws — 

Her  yearning  heart  unsated  ! 
That  one  heart,  worn  on  rustic  sleeves 

This  day  for  knaves  to  peck  at, 
Is  Adam's  still — and  joys  and  grieves 

Or  plush  or  purple  deck  it ! 

8till,  cross'd  was  I  oor  manlike  "  hinds  " 

To  see  them  fool'd  an'  cheated. 
By  gallows  scamps,  wi'  tricks  an'  blinds, 

A  school  miss  might  defeated  ! 
By  riff-raff  rogues,  whaes  victims  were. 

In  a'  that  decks  the  wearer. 
To  such  tag  knaves — as  Tjmeside  air 

To  Cowgate  reek — superior  ! 

But  d  runts  aside  ;  the  "  ither  facts," 

Let  us  a  moment  scan  them — 
Behold  auld  Scotland's  buirdly  backs. 

An'  shanks  tltat  sliaw  men  aicn  tliem  ! 
"  Beloved  at  hame — revered  abroad  !" 

The  "  wall  of  fire  "  around  her  ! 
The  arm  with  whilk  she  cuts  her  road 

When  thick  faes  would  confound  lier  ! 

An'  lasses,  sweet  !  as  lads  are  stoure  ! — 

Braw  cockernonied  leddies  ! 
Show  faces  that  wad  papists  sour, 

Mak'  benedicts  an'  daddies  ! 
Nae  prim-faced,  dwarfish,  dolly  jades 

That  cankered  guidmen  bothers. 
But,  "  plump  an'  strapin'  "  stately  maids — 

Proud  Scotland's  future  mothers! 
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[NoTK. — This  day  is  a   "red-letter"  day  in  the  lives  of 
the   peasantry   of    East    Lothian  -  the    Jliring    Friday    at 
Haddington.      From  time  inmiemorial  public  markets  for 
the  hiring  of  agricultural  and  domestic  servants  have  been 
common  in  Scotland  and   in  the  North  of  England.     The 
questions  of  their  utility,  desirability,  S:c.,  have  been  long 
discussed.     Ts  it  derogatory,  or   is  it  not,  tc)  a   free-born 
Briton   to  expo.se   himself  for  the   purpose   of  selling   his 
labour  to  the  best  advantage  before  the  eves  of  all  men  in 
a  public  street  ?     If  it  be  derogatory,  then  the  practice  must 
necessarily  be  degi-ading  all  lound,  and  the  workmen  in 
oui'  large  towns  and  cities  who  come  out  and  hang  around 
dockyards  and  the  gates  of  manufactories  awaiting  employ- 
ment must  be  put  under  the  same  ban  beneath  which  a 
countryman  stands  at  a  hiring  fair.     The  principle,  if  in 
one    case,    must    necessarily    and    logically    hold    in    all, 
Whether  it  would  be  better  that  employers  should  engnge 
their  servants  and  workmen  by  means  of  registiation,  or  in 
any  other  ([uiet  and   private   manner,    there    scarely,    we 
think,     can    be    two   opinions — that     is,    were    it     always 
practicable.      There  is,  without  doubt,  something  exceed- 
ingly   repugnant    to    the    idea    of    freedom    and    manly 
independance  in  the  sight  of  bands  of    men  and   women 
standing  like  dumb  brutes  in  the  maiket  place  awaiting  a 
purchaser.      But  this   semblance  to  a  cattle  market  or  a 
slave  inart  is  an  entirely  misleading  one.     The  instances 
are    really   not   analogous    in    the   slightest   degree.     The 
ploughmen  themselves  neither  .see  nor  feel  any  derogation 
to  their  manhood   in   attending  or  entering  into  engage- 
ments in  the  hiring  market.     Indeed,  both  for  the  plough- 
man   and     the    faimer,    su<  h    a    custom    posse.sses    many- 
advantages. 


O"^ 


In  the  first  place,  for  the  ploughmiin  it  secures  at  once  a 
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day's  remission  from  his  ceaseless  toil,  and  the  best  imagin- 
able   opportunity    for    meeting    old     acquaintances     and 
renewing  old  friendships.     Morover,  in  the  market  he  has 
the  means  ready  at  hand  in  the  presence  of  his  fellows  of 
hearing  and  finding  out  all  about  any  place  he  may  be  after 
— his  prospective  master,  itc. — before  he  finally  contracts 
for  the  coming  year.     At  the  market  he  learns  the  current 
rate  of  payment,  and  he  knows  in  consccjuence  almost  to  a 
penny  what  he  should  ask  and  what  he  should  receive  for 
his  services,  which  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  for  him 
to  do  were  any  other  conceivable  system  adopted.     For  the 
farmer  the  hiring  market  also  afibrds  a   ready,   and  upon 
the   whole  a  safe,    method   of   supplying   his   wants.     He 
needs  say  two  or  three  ploughmen  and  cottars  ;  he  goes  to 
the  market,  meets  and  sees  the  men  personally,  talks  witli 
them  and  their  present  employers — if  he  has  a  mind  to — at 
the  same  time  and  place,  and  completes  the  whole  business 
ofi'hand,  without  further  expense,  fuss,  or  bother.     The  real 
evils  of  hiring  markets  are  the  social  temptations  to  excess 
which  the  re-union  of  so  many  old  friends  and  neighbours 
natui-ally  leads  to,   the  too  often  unavoidable  hurry  and 
confusion  in  which  bargains  have  to  be  made,  and  the  bad 
encouragement  they  supply  to  inferior  workmen.     If  a  man 
has  the  body  and  the  outward  appearance  befitting  a  sturdy 
son  of  the  soil,  no  matter  how  shiftless  and   useless  he  may 
be  at  the  tail  of  the  plough  or  in  the  farmyard,  he  may, 
in  the  market,  with  a  little  push  and  forwardness,  secure 
as  large  a  wage  as  the  first-class  workman.     This  gross 
injustice  to  the  clever  workman  is  too  often  perpetrated, 
and  its  perpetration  offers  perhaps  the  greatest  argument 
against  hiring  fairs.     But  this,  of  course,  with  the  exercise 
of  more  caution,  and  the  expenditure  of  more  time  on  the 
part  of  the  farmer,  might   be  obviated  ;   but  the  induce- 
ments to  effect  a  rapid  agreement  are  often  so  many  and 
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urgent  th;it   the   practical  result  is  too  generally  what  we 
have  stated  it  t«i  Ik". 

It  is  impossible  to  uverlnok  the  fact  <»f  the  absence  of 
combination  which  there  is  amongst  farm  servants. 
Miners,  weavers,  artisans  of  all  kinds,  and  even  sailors, 
liave  their  trade  unions  and  other  associations  for  the 
maintenance  of  \vli;it  they  deem  tlieii-  rights,  and  the 
advancement  of  their  orders,  and  furtherance  of  their 
several  causes  nowadays.  The  farm  labourers,  almost  alone, 
stand  aloof  from  such  S(jcieties.  Of  cimrse  there  are  reasons 
which  can  easily  be  advanced,  partly  to  explain  this  to  the 
satisfaction  of  some  people. 

A  ploughmen's  strike  of  any  length  would  be  a  most 
disastrous  matter  for  East  Lothian  and  the  country 
generally  :  and,  happily,  such  a  dreadful  misfortune — so 
long  as  the  present  system  of  yearly  engagements  holds — 
is  practically  an  impossibility,  because  the  moment  they 
struck  the  men  would  come  under  the  whip  of  the  law,  and 
render  themsehes  liable  to  the  penalties  of  heavy  fines,  and 
even  terms  of  imprisonment  for  breach  of  service  contract. 
If  the  mode  of  engagement  were  the  .same  as  that  which 
obtains  in  tlie  midland  and  southern  counties  of  England, 
the  risk  of  such  a  calamity  would  be  increased  incalculably. 
About  forty  or  forty-five  years  ago,  a  large  number  of  East 
Lothian  hinds  publicly  combined,  and,  in  a  manner, 
"  struck."  Their  object  was  the  removal  of  the  compul- 
sory "  bondager."  Prior  to  tiiat  time,  every  ploughman — 
every  per-son  on  the  farm  who  held  a  cottage  as  pait  of  his 
or  her  yearly  agreement,  was  bound  to  provide  a  fuU- 
botlied  out-worker,  or  bondager,  for  service  on  the  farm  ; 
and  for  the  cottage  itself,  this  worker— it  was  always 
stipulated  for— gave  twenty-one  days'  labour  in  the  harvest 
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field,  without  otlier  char<,'e  than  tlie  usual  rations  to  the 
farmer.       Where    the    hind    had    a    "  halHin "    son,    or   a 
ifrown-up  daughter,  this    iniquitous  custom  did  not  press 
severely  ;  but  in  all  those  cases  in  which  a  stranger  had  to 
be  engaged,  and  taken  in,  and  lodged  and  fed  in  the  wee 
Lot-house  as  the  "  bondager,'  the   enactment  was  cruelly 
expensive,  and  peculiarly  galling  and  annoying  to  the  poor 
men    and    their   families.        One,    Thomson,    from    about 
Tranent,    Was   the   leading    man   up   in   arnas  against  this 
truly  obnoxious  condition  in  the  ploughmen's  lot.       On  the 
morning  of  Hiring  Friday  1845  or  184G,  all  those  opposed 
to  the  bondager  system  were  invited  by  messengers  to  meet 
him    in    the    East    Haugh.      The    invitation   was    widely 
accepted,  and  a  very  large   concourse  of  farm  people  and 
others     assembled     at    the    appointed     time    and    place. 
•Speeches  by  Mr  Thomson  and  many  others  were  delivered 
at  this  unique  meeting,  all  warmly  exhorting  the  plough- 
men to  prove  true  to  themselves  and  their  families  ;   and  a 
resolution    was    unanimously    passed    that    all    the    farm 
servants  present  should  stand  out  as  one  man  against  the 
deprecated    condition,    and    not    enter    into    engagements 
unless  their  demands  were  complied  with.     Bows  of  blue 
ribbon    were    distributed    to    all    men    favourable    to    the 
uaovement.     These    they    were    instructed    to   pin    to   the 
lappits  of  their  coats,  so  that  the  farmers  might  see  at  a 
glance  that  their  wearers  would  not  hire  if  the  intolerable 
liondager  was  sought  to  be  thrust  upon  them. 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting,  the  men  marched  in  a  body 
to  the  scene  of  the  mai-ket — Market  Street,  from  the  Black 
Bull  to  the  east  end  of  Court  Street— and  there  dispersed. 
Before  the  close  of  the  day,  it  was  estimated  that  fully  one- 
half  of  the  men  had  broken  their  pledge,  and  weakly 
allowed    themsehes   to   become   l)ound  as   of  old,  through 
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sheer  tenoi-  tli.it  if  they  niJiufully  stood  out  they  iiii;,'lit  at 
the  ensuing  AVhitsund.iy  hecomo  lionieless  outcasts.  Shortiv 
•  ifter  this  abortive  strike,  the  shrewd  fanners  wisely  settled 
the  matter  themselves  l>y  conceding  the  just  demands  of 
their  men,  and  n^w  the  hated  "  bondager"'  system  is  looked 
Ijack  upon  in  East  Lothian  as  one  of  the  liori-ors  rtf  a  dark 
and  by -gone  ai;e. 

Daring  this  pei-iod,  and  long  subsequent  to  the  time  of 
the  bondager  agitation,  tlie  wages  of  the  hind  were  mainly 
paid  in  kind,  with  a  cow's  keep  for  each  family.  Tiie 
common  yearly  remuneration  for  a  capable  man  was  as 
follows: — £12  in  cash,  half  boll  potatoes  i>lanted  (or  lOOU 
yards),  9  bolls  oats,  4  bolls  barley,  1  boll  beans,  a  cow's 
keep  or  £5  in  cash,  and  a  free  house  and  garden.  The 
usual  wage  of  outworkers  was  lOd  per  day  throughout  the 
yeai-,  and  a  firlot  of  potatoes  planted.  Within  the  last 
twenty  years  the  above  plan  of  paying  ploughmen  has  been 
greatly  modified,  and  in  some  instances  entirely  abolished, 
and  a  weekly  or  monthly  money  wage  substituted.  The 
vast  majority  of  tlie  men,  however,  are  now  in  receipt  of  a 
yearly  pay  of  6^  bolls  oatmeal,  5  or  G  bolls  potatoes,  1  boll 
beans,  and  from  £18  to  £24  cash,  and  house  and  garden, 
and  coals  driven  free.  Liberty  to  keep  and  feed  a  pig,  or 
even  two,  is  likewise  generally  given.  The  old  and  much- 
prized  privilege  of  cow's  keep  has  now  almost  universally 
been  lost  by  the  men — which  is,  we  think,  an  evil  almost 
amounting  to  a  national  calamity.  The  practice  also  of 
paying  in  cash  monthly  or  fortnightly,  we  think,  has  been 
detrimental  to  the  welfare  of  the  ploughmen  and  their 
families.  Notwithstanding  all  these  too  patent  drawbacks, 
however,  there  can  be  no  <|uestion  that  the  general  lot  of 
the  present-day  working  agriculturi.sts  is  a  vast  improve- 
ment upon  that  of  their  predecessors  of  forty  or  fifty  years 
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ago.  Houses,  wages,  educational  f;icilities,  social  and 
political  position — all  these  within  the  period  specified 
have  in  a  manner  been  (juietly  revolutionised  for  our  noble, 
hard-working  ploughmen.  Forty  years  ago  the  social  and 
political  standing  of  our  hinds  was  little  in  advance  of  that 
of  tlie  serfs  of  Russia  ;  they  were,  in  fact,  as  much  ignored 
politically  as  the  horses  which  they  daily  yoked  to  the 
plouch.  To-day  they  are  recognised,  they  are  enfranchised 
and  free,  they  are  a  great  party  in  the  State,  their  vote  is 
courted  and  sedulously  sought  for,  and  the  present-day 
ploughman  can  in  literal  fact  exert  as  much  influence  over 
the  Government  of  his  country  as  his  master,  or  even  the 
laird  and  owner  of  the  broad  acres  in  cultivating  which  he 
spends  his  life  and  sti^ength. 

Hiring  Friday  market,  however,  despite  all  these  great 
changes,  i-emains  much  as  it  was  thirty  or  f(.)rty  years  ago. 
We  can  indicate  no  great  alterations  which  have  been 
affected  in  its  general  characteristics  during  that  period. 
No  doubt  the  conduct,  the  demeanour,  the  customs  and 
manners  of  the  people  attending  it  have  in  the  interval  in- 
finitely improved.  There  is  a  thousand  times  less  rudeness, 
vulgarity,  rowdyism,  and  intemperance  observable  now.  In 
the  crowd  a  drunk  man  is  the  exception  ;  forty  years  ago  a 
perfectly  sober  man  was  the  exception.  Towards  nightfall 
in  those  days  the  burgh  on  a  Hiring  Friday  was  a  miniature 
pandemonium,  and  •  bloody  blattles  between  young  intoxi- 
cated hinds  enlivened  every  street  of  the  town.  All  this 
has  now  happily  passed  away,  we  hope  foi'  ever  and  a  day. 
The  other  aspects  of  the  fair  are  much  on  a  par  as  they 
■iippeared  long  ago.  Perhaps  the  numbers  who  habitually 
frequent  Haddington  on  a  Hiiing  Friday,  are  greater  now 
than  they  were  then — we  are  inclined  to  think  much 
greater.     We  liave   been  intimately   ac<iuainted  with   tliis 
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eelel)i"itCM;l  iiiiukct,  off  and  on,  foi-  about  seveii-aiid-twctity 
years,  and  we  do  not  detect  much  diflerence  in  the  faiis  of 
the  present  and  those  of  our  early  days.  During  tlic  hist 
few  years,  it  is  thou;,dit  l)y  some  ol)servin<{  peoph*,  tliat  the 
market  lias  imt  Immmi  as  ininnTously  attended  as  in  tli'- 
immediately  preceding  years.  However  that  may  lie,  theic 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Hiring  Friday  market  in 
Hadtlington  is  still,  foi'  the  rui-al  population  at  least,  the 
one  event — the  great  day  of  the  year — that  which  is 
pi'egnant  with  the  Iwijipiness  or  iniseiy,  the  weal  oi-  woe. 
the  destinies  of  thousands  of  human  beings  in  a  hi^ih  and 
peculiar  degree. 

On  Hiring  Friday,  by  eaily  morning,  every  fai-m  "  toun," 
every  hamlet  and  village  almost  in  the  county  is  astir  with 
many  of  the  inliabilunts  dressing  and  l)usily  prepai'ing  to 
take  the  I'oad.  They  who  live  along  the  line  of  i-ailway 
come  in  by  train,  but  all  those  who  dwell  in  the  uppei- 
regions  of  the  county  must  perforce  trudge  the  distance  tin 
shanks-nagic,  and  long  distances,  too,  some  of  them  ai-e. 

From  about  Dun.s,  Longformacus,  Blackshiels,  Lauder, 
and  Upperkeith,  come  the  plaided,  dog-attended  shepherds, 
in  company  with  the  douce,  tweed-clad,  industrious  tillers 
of  the  soil.  Every  road,  lane,  and  bypath,  debouching 
from  the  hills  and  the  cultivated  fields  into  the  capital  of 
the  county,  swarms  with  its  cjuota  of  i-ustics — all  pacing  on 
and  vigorously  pursuing  their  way  maiketwards.  By  ten 
or  eleven  o'clock  at  the  outside,  they  have  all  arrived. 
What  an  assemblage  they  are.  Haid  tillers,  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  soil,  ruial  people  of  both  .sexes  and  all 
ages  and  degrees.  They  constitute  tlie  pith  and  pride,  and 
are  the  mainstay  of  their  countiy — its  inexhaustible 
fountain  of  life  and  strength.  P>ut  foi'  them  our  marr<iw- 
less  city  populations  would  degenerate  and  die  away  in  a 
few  generations.] 


THE  WEE  BROON  SQUIRREL 


A  (iREKXWOOD  KIIV.Mi;. 


'jJ&N  the  fir  plantin',  frae  tlie  screich  o'  day, 
•^'M     Like  the  plumed  prince  o'  the  greenwood  warl', 
What  time  the  elfins  daurna  shake  a  tae — 
Up  a  tree,  look  at  me  the  wee  broon  squirrel  ! 
Merrier  than  cuckoo  heard, 
Gleger  than  swallow  Inrd, 
"Puck"    hirasel's    a    gowk    to    me — the    wee    broon 
squirrel  ! 

Deep  in  the  heart  o'  the  ever-green  tree, 

Far  frae  the  ken  o'  the  muneshine  crew, 
Rockit  by  the  winds  my  forest  bowers  be, 

The  cushat's  my  trumpeter — croodle,  croodle,  don  ! 
Gyte  wi'  luve — railin', 
Cooin',  an'  'vailin', 
Simmer  nicht  an'  mornin'  croodle,  croodle,  doo  ! 

Swith  as  the  lioolet  to's  auld  blichtit  tree, 

Stealeth  on  saft  wing  at  early  cock-craw. 
Bright  as  a  star  flaucht,  I  spoot  up  on  hie. 

What  time  the  laverocks  on  morn's  stai'  ca'— 
Cockit  luggies,  curly 
I^ang  tail,  an  swirly, 
Twinkliu'  on  the  lerrick  taps  in  the  wauk'nin'  daw'  : 
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The  born  Jack  tar  o'  the  wiindland  aiu  I — 

"  Steeple-Jack  "  daurna  wage  a  spiel  \\  i"  inc. 
Yon  spruce-pine  tap,  spearin'  the  h<t\ve  sky, 
T  wad  lay  it  at  his  feet  or  he'd  coont  three  1 
I'ji,  like  the  hawk,  Td  \ault, 
l>(nvn,  like  the  thunderbolt, 
Syne,  oh  whaur,  "  Steeple  Jackie,"  wad  a'  yei-  glnry  be '/ 

Up  a  tree,  look  at  me,  the  wee  broon  squirrel, 

Merrier  than  Kdbin  Hciod,  the  lea-lang  day  I 
Ye  little  plumed  piince  o'  the  greenwood  warl' 
What  time  the  nicht  faes  daurna  shake  a  tae. 
Cockit  lugs,  an'  curly 
Lang  tail,  an'  swirly, 
A'  the  elves  are  sloths  to  me,  the  wee  broon  s(|uirr('l  ! 


W 


NORTH  BERWICK  NELL. 


f-OY,  joy,  could  I  but  have  her, 
,     Could  I  catch  this  peerless  belle  ; 
Only  at  death's  yett  I'd  leave  her — 
Charming  sweet  North  Berwick  Nell ! 

The  Linton  lasses  wash  an'  kame, 

An'  ilk  ane  thinks  she  's  nae  sma'  swell ; 

They're  ghosts  an'  scares  awa'  frae  hame, 
As  sune's  they  meet  North  Berwick  Nell ! 

J<^>y,  j<>y>  '^c- 

Them  at  Dunbar,  an'  Ada's  toon  * 
Wi'  saip  ;ui'  pent  l)Usk  up  to  "  tell  "  ; 

But  when  a's  dune,  they're  dun  an'  broon — 
Fair  frichts  beside  North  Berwick  Nell  ! 
Joy,  joy,  il'c. 

Thou'rt  in  thy  fisher  garb  an'  goon, 
Short  coaties  to  thy  knees — a  belle, 

That  needna  fear  to  shaw  thy  shoon. 
Nor  thy  twa  legs,  North  Berwick  Nell  1 
Joy,  joy,  «tc. 

What  tho'  thy  niinnie  ilytes  an'  scolds, 
What  tho'  thy  dad  goes  on  the  "  gell  "  ; 

Such  virtue  to  thine  ainsel'  h(  lus, 

Thy  freends  seem  saunts,  Nt.rtli  Berwick  Nell  I 

J'>.y,  j*>y»  '^^■ 


*  Hadd.Uitiii. 
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I'po'  Iifi   Ituck  the  wjiuclity  cicfis, 

She  tliraws  as  eitlily  in  u  spell  ; 
As  y<iii  "  lialf-nahs  "  do  tlicii-  mantels — 

NaedoUy  jade's  North  U.Muirk  \<-ll  ! 

•'"}'?  .i"y,  i^'f- 

Jlt-r  crabs  an    haddocks  ilka  inorn, 
Owie  a'  the  toon  she  tak's  to  sell  ; 

AN'i'  neer  a  fin  does  she  retui-n, 

"Wha  can  resist  North  Berwick  Nell  ? 
.7oy,  joy,  ikc. 

H«ir  face  is  like  the  rising  sun, 

Whan  first  it  peeps  in  Lowrie's  dell, 

Sae  roguish  red,  sae  fou  o'  fun, 

An'  love  an'  cheer's  North  Berwick  Nell  ! 
•Joy,  joy,  S:c. 

Her  form  is  like  the  spreading  aik's, 
That  grows  abuiie  8t  ^Mungo's  well  ; 

A  <jueen-like  lass  that  nevei-  quakes 

What  storm  could  wiack  North  Berwick  Nell  ! 

Ye  gods  wha  shute  to  man  his  lot 
As  thou  think  lit  ~(jr  ill  or  well — ■ 

Keep  what  thou  list,  but,  oh  !  ye  gods. 

Grant  me,  grant  me.  North  Berwick  Nell  '. 

Joy,  joy,  ci»ul(l  I  but  lia\<'  hei-, 
Could  I  cleek  unto  this  belle  ; 

Only  at  death's  yett  T'fl  leave  her- 

Cliarming,  deai-.  North  Berwick  Nell  ! 


YE  Y0WE8  AN'  LAMBS. 


Tn.ENTIN'  his  flocks  wi'  care  on  his  brow, 
ifM     Auld  Sam  ^lucklebackit,  rough  an'  grey, 
Retired  from  the  warld  to  a  beil'  sunny  knowe, 
Blinkin'  an'  winkin'  sits  a'  day  : 

Croonin'  an'  moonin', 
Moonin'  an'  croonin' — 
"  Jowler,  tak'  the  red  tod  my  bonnie  lambs  wad  slay  !" 

Up  i'  the  ho  we  o'  the  April  sky, 

A'  the  day  the  laverocks  sing  tae  Sam  ; 
In  an'  oot  the  hedges  the  little  birds  shy, 
Forrit  tae  his  vera  taes  creeps  a  wee  lamb 
Bleatin'  an'  greetin', 
Greetin'  an'  bleatin', 
Seekin,  the  silly  thing,  its  ain  yowe  dam  ! 

Ilk'  yowe  surely  has  lambs  twa  or  three. 

See  them  down  the  hedge  sides — tifty  in  a  band, 
Racin'  an'  chasin',  and  friskin'  owre  the  lea, 
Sorrow's  sel'  couldna  such  a  sicht  withstand  ; 
Such  runnin'  an'  racin', 
Such  funnin'  an'  chasin' — 
Ilka  lamb  as  glorious  as  a  prince  o'  the  land  ! 

Some  werena  lucky,  but  ye  gat  through — 
Melancholy  Mucklebackit  weel  we  ken — 


Gl 
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Ye'd  ne'er  ii  dcMtl  yowc,  jiu'  lambs  Ijut  few. 
Just  a  pair  still  born  at  the  liinnfr  on'. 
Pulr  (Iw.utVd  la-st  anes, 
W'cr,  (]t.'id,  cast  anes-  - 
''  Born  before  their  ages,"  liUe  sae  mony  men. 


"A  U  L  D     LEE  S." 

A    KUSTIC    PHILOSOPHER. 


yC'.OME  years  ago,  in  the  heart  of  East  Lothian  (not,  of 
■  K3*  course,  the  "  Tolbooth,"  after  Sir  Walter,  but 
merely  the  central  district  of  the  county),  I  encountered, 
and  afterwards  became  familiarly  intimate  with,  a  some- 
what extraordinary  character  in  the  semblance,  flesh,  and 
aotual  being  of  only  a  poor  and  hard-working  farm  servant, 
distinguished  in  those  parts  by  the  homely  sobriquet  of 
"  Auld  Lees  " — his  rightful  denomination  being  Jamie  or 
James  Loes.  In  any  sphere  or  position  of  life  this  unique 
man  would  doubtless  have  been  notable,  but  to  my  mind — 
considering  his  social  status,  his  scant  chances,  and  what 
he  had  intellectually  mastered  and  made  his  own,  despite 
his  lowly  origin  and  destiny — he  was  more  i-emarkable  than 
if,  with  better  opportunities,  he  had  risen,  like  others,  to. 
European  eminence  as  an  inventor  or  scientist. 

A  few  years  previous  to  my  first  knowledge  of  him,  he 
had  the  shocking  misfortune  to  lose  his  right  arm  by  a 
thrashing  mill.  His  old  master — no  doubt  knowing  and 
appreciating  his  worth — still  retained  him  after  the  acci- 
dent in  his  service,  and  at  the  time  I  became  acquainted 
with  him  he  filled  the  position  of  grieve,  or  steward,  on  a 
large  arable  farm.  On  this  holding  he  likewise,  for  an 
extra  perquisite,  acted  as  general  mechanic  ;  and  despite 
the  loss  of   his  arm,  he   erected   fences   and  kept  in  good 
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rcp.iii-  .ill  the  _i;;itos  and  carts,  thi-ashing  mill  and  <Migi)ie, 
and  the  whole  machinery  on  tlie  farm.  The  cart  mending 
<kc.,  he  overtook  duiing  wet  weather,  and  at  other  odd 
times  when  not  engaged  in  the  field;  and  I  liave  often 
•stood  by  and  watched  him  with  intense  interest  while  thus 
employed.  On  all  those  occasions  he  was  invariably 
accompanied  and  assisted  by  a  little  schoolboy — a  favourite 
.son,  or  nephew  of  his  own,  7  forget  \slii(h  ;  and  it  was 
truly  surprising  to  oljserve  tlic  workmanship  executed — 
the  invaluable  and  substantial  result  of  the  extraordinaiv 
methods  and  rombined  eftorts  of  this  original  pair. 

15ut,  astonishing  as  tiie.se  outside  or  professional  opera- 
tions of  this  man  were,  his  mechanical,  .scientific,  and  othei- 
.successes  at  home  were  even  more  so.  He  had  been  all  his 
life  not  a  mere  reader  only,  l)ut  a  voracious  dovourer,  of 
books,  magazines,  and  newspapers  of  all  kinds — novels, 
politics,  travels,  histories,  and  scientific  works,  &c., — in 
short,  of  all  and  of  everything  that  he  could  possiljly  or  by 
hook  or  crook  buy,  borntw,  or  in  any  way  lay  his  eagei- 
clutch  upon.  He  was  a  keen  polemic  and  political  partisan, 
a  fluent,  ornate,  and  pointed  speaker — if  not  a  born  orator 
— and  could  harangue  you  by  the  hour  in  his  native  and 
expre.ssive  vernacular  on  any  oi-  all  of  the  burning  topics  or 
favourite  heroes  of  the  day.  He  h;ul  made  him.self 
acquainted  with  fai-  more  than  the  simple  elements  of 
astronomy,  botany,  and  biol<)gy,  and  was  also  deeply  read 
in  the  geologic  lore  of  his  time.  His  house  was  a  singular 
combination  of  a  hind's  cottage,  a  chemist's  laboratory,  a 
circulating  library,  a  millwright's  work.shop,  and  a  scientific 
nmseum — a  miscellaneous  collection,  exhibition,  and  reposi- 
toi-y  of  plant,  animal,  and  rock  ".specimens";  t<Jols,  retorts 
lK>oks,  map.s,  in.struments,  and  other  knick-knacks,  t<Mi 
iniiumeralile  to  mention. 
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His  grand  study  and  hobby,  howevei-,  when  I  got 
acquainted  with  him,  were  the  (to  him)  attractive  proV>lenis 
and  gland  demonstrative  experiments  of  meteorology,  or 
the  "  wauther  science,"  in  his  own  parlance;  and  in 
pursuit  of  these  he  had  actually  constructed  with  his  own 
hand  all  the  appliances  and  instruments  named  in  the 
annexed  rhyme.  This  rhyme  I  wrote  at  his  own  earnest 
request,  but  for  reasons  which  I  need  not  here  allude  to,  it 
was  never  before  printed — barring  two  or  three  of  the  last 
^erses.  The  occasion  of  it  was  an  intolerably  cold,  wet, 
and  evil  year  for  farmers,  whom  he  deeply  commiserated, 
and  whom  he  longed  to  re-inspire  with  hope  and  to  incite 
and  encourage  to  fresh  efforts  by  his  infallible  and  brilliant 
"  forecasts"  of  a  bright  time  coming. 

The  brother  of  this  I'emarkable  man  was  also  a  mechanical 
genius  in  his  way,  and  an  ardent  amateur  musician,  and  I 
once  had  in  my  hands  a  beautiful  fiddle  he  had  made  with 
his  knife  solely  out  of  a  portion  of  a  paling  rail  taken  from  a 
gap  in  a  thorn  hedge.  Both  brothers  have  now  "  joined  the 
majority,"  leaving  no  sign,  and  for  some  time  I  have  lost 
all  trace  of  the  whereabouts  of  their  surviving  relatives. 
I  now  append  the  full  rhyme  in  order  to  illustrate  and 
recoi'd  the  indefatigable  industry,  ingenuity,  and,  I  may 
add,  the  admirable  sagacity  of  this  wonderful  being.  The 
phrases  and  the  substance  of  the  verses  placed  within 
inverted  commas  were  mostly  taken  from  his  own  lips. 

"  THE    WAUTHEK." 

*'  Auld  Lees'  "  been  tichtly  "  exerceesed  "  this  while  about 

the  "  wauther," 
That  endless  theme  to  ferm   fowk   o'  deevilish   frait  and 

bather ; 
Sae  in  my  noddle  a'  his  pranks  hae  been  conspiring  lang. 
To  clank  me  down  an'  ease  mysel'  wi'  a  liit  blast  o'  sani 


ig- 
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He    kens    u'    kind    "  haionietei's " — the    Siphon;   Common 

Wheel  ; 
Till'   1 1  crmatic     ^'^  \)Vi\v    man's   wautlifi-  i^'lews  " — that  never 

(lis  work  weel  ; 
The  touchy  Sijmpiesoinetei\  of  "  heeihoj^cn  an'  ih-  "  ; 
An'   niony   a   sic-like    instrument^ — owre    fashions    here    to 

style. 

Leeze   me   on    hi/    "  tlicrmonieters  ''   that   tell  o'  cauld  an' 

heat — 
Hoo  muckle  or  hoo  little  aye  will  gar  ane  grue  or  sweat  ; 
Or,  wi'  a  meenit  feegurin',  as  owre  the  hills  we  stride, 
Can  tell  's  their  hichts,  niaist  to  an  inch,  ahune  the  Noilan 

Tide. 

"  Itain  gauge.s,"   "spheres"   to  weigh  the  winds,  an'  note 

hoo  fast  they  l)law, 
*'  Anemometers,"  "  Hygiometers,"  "  Electi'f)meters  "  braw, 
Maps,  plates,  an'  grit  "charts  synchroiums  "  o'  storms  past 

an'  to  come. 
An'  learn'd  gal)  aniljiguous,  their  grand  r'csults  to  sum  ! 

Hf'U  state  hoo  great  the  "  ])re.<suie  '"  is  owi-e  sich  a  "  wide 

areeay," 
As  Europe  oi-  Amei-ica^ — as  'twere  his  ain  idea  ; 
And,  wi'  a  visage  grave  as  Jol)'s,  tell  whaur  at  "  \  p.m. 
The  lift  was  blue,  the  sea  was  smooth,  an'  a'thing  el.se  the 

same." 

"Winds  are  the  ae  decreet  result  o'  change  o'  temp'rature, 
Whan  air  is  hett  it  rises,  like  the  .steam  o'  toddy  pui-e  ; 
Syne  in  to  till  the  vawcum  sweep  the  gusts  off  every  neuk. 
Just  like  oor  hens  at  feedin'  time  wIhmh  Ailie  ci'ies  'chuck, 

chuek!'" 
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Thus  tells  he  ia  a  jiffy  the  cause  o'  every  stunii, 

But  what 's  the  cause  o'  that  cause,  alack  I  wha  can  iufnrni  1 

Here  Lees'  "  profoondly  ignorant,"  an'  claws  his  heid  an' 

says — 
"  The  Wauther  Clerk  caps  Beaconsfield  in  's  unexpected 

ways. 

"  The  currents  aikquatorial  an'  polar  rise  an'  fa', 
But  why  they  dae  sae,  at  sich  times,  I  canna  find  ava  ! 
Before  I  e'en  can  yuess  that  Why,  far  far'er  niaun  I  peer — 
But  I  do  troio  the  truth  lies  in  the  Northern  liemis'phere  ! 

"  This  year  has  had  a  surfeit  o'  the  tempests  o'  the  warld — 
Canadian  frosts  an'  Polar  snaws  roond  's  infant  thrapple 

swirled  ; 
Syne  Monsoons,  Simoons,  Tornadoes,  an'  Levanters  f rae  the 

east, 
Wi'    Boreal    squalls    'tween    coorscs,    have    comprised    his 

constant  feast. 

"Then  mists,  an' rain  in  deluges,   have  dozed  an'  drench'd 

him  weel  ; 
Pestiferous,  deleterious  blasts  have  pierced  his   bouk  like 

steel  \ 
Disastrous  caulds  an'  arid  gales  have  brocht  him  wreck  an' 

blicht— 
Till    noo,   like    drug'd    incurable,    he'd    fain    succumb   oot- 

richt ! 

"  Puir  deevils  are  the  farmers  a'  !     My  heai't  loups  to  my 

mou' 
To  hear  them  greet  their  sad,  sad  fate — nae  gleam  o'  hope 

shines  through  ! 
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livit  tlicy  ui.iuii  (liclit  tlicii-  tt'iii-s  uiii;iiii  .iii'  lnnk  F.itf  in  the 

fact*, 
An'  diiur  her  \v;ii-.st  like  Scottishnien  -ti»   whom  ilespaii-'s 

disgrace. 

"Let    '  Ahnanacks  '  an'   '  Wauther  Seers'  prognostic  'evil 

(lays  '  I-  - 
Vile  caterers  to  ignorance     wha  lie  Ijecause  it  pays  ! 
Pass  them  a'  by  as  knavisli  rants    -nane  scans  the  Wauthcr 

gleam 
Beyond  twa  days  for  certain — huosoever  wise  they  seem. 

"  Neither  Ije  o'  hope  forloin,  but  frae  this  deid  wa'  o'  time 
Streetch  to  pluck  the  golden  fruitage,  peerin' .surely  thi-o' 

its  grime. 
There  are  les.sons  hung  like  signljoards,  that  a  little  child 

may  read, 
What  your  wants  are — where  to  fill  them— tho'  Necessity 

cry  speed  ! 

"Then  the  mirk  hour  o'  the  present   in   immediate   time 

shall  be 
The  prelude,  birth,  an'  earnest  o'  restored  prospeiity. 
The   overthrow   o'   Pooitith    grim   maun    aye   forerun   the 

reign 
0'  the  smiling  prince  his  brither — jovial  Plenty,  fat  and 

f;         t  J? 
Hill  . 


THE  FLTTTTN'  DAY. 


^>^;E  sweet  May  mom,  wlien  blaLs  o'  dew 
;^^^     At  bud  an'  blade  were  hingin', 
An'  larks,  to  hail  the  dawn  anew, 

Spiel'd  up  the  lift  a'-singin'; 
'Twas  then  that  I,  my  Peg  to  try, 

Slipt  doun  the  auld  green  loaning, 
To  ane  dear  nook,  beside  the  brook, 

Whaur  sune  I  fell  a-moaning. 

A  rumblin'  like  a  yirthquake  sheuk 

My  simmer  morning  bourie  ; 
Sae  I  ran  out,  an'  lap  the  brook, 

Tae  see  what  was  the  stourie  : 
Alack,  alack  !  I  stagger'd  Ijack, 

My  l)ardie  wrath  forgettin' — 
To  learn  its  cause  was  cairts  in  raws, 

Wi'  scores  of  puir  fowks  "  flittin' !  " 

On  every  road  the  heapit  teams 

Swung  hameward — rockin',  noddin'; 
The  household  gods  protentious  gleams 

Of  instant  wreck  forbodin' ! 
Bu    ropes  an'  strae  made  gude  that  day 

To  baud  in  coalition. 
Clocks,  cradles,  stools,  beds,  tikes,  and  dails. 

Secure — despite  position. 

A-tap  the  cairt  loads,  wives  and  weans, 
Crouch'd  eerie  an'  dumfoun'ert  ; 
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T  vrat,  weel  sheukon  were  their  l);iiut;, 
An'  siir  was  imtiiy  h  lf)ii('  licart. 

The  ^ri-ve,  gucloinan,  the  "coo  "  in  li.uxl, 
Cam"  soberly  an'  hinniaist  ; 

But  aft,  T  tiew,  nac  ciununie  iioo, 
As  in  past  time  was  seen  maist ! 

15ut  wlial  by  onluiir'  luoked  to  ane 

That  siccan  scenes  lias  view'd  aft, 
Was, — the  new  modes  in  plenishin', — 

Clocks,  knick-knacks,  grates,  an'  woodcraft  ; 
Red  polish  gleam'd,  veneerin'  aeem'd 

The  real  mahogany  that  day  ; 
An'  easy  chairs,  and  sofa  lairs, 

Tauld  plainly  how  the  eat  lay  ! 

The  lads  hail  clad,  the  lassies  braw. 

An'  deil  <j'  either  sickly  ; 
My  saul  waxed  proud  to  see  them  a' 

O'  little  drunts  ne'er  stickly. 
A  sturdier  class  will  seldom  pass 

Yf)ur  traveller's  view  the  same  day, 
Pith,  body,  sense,  intelligence, 

And  pluck  ne'er  lag  nor  lamely  ! 

And  seeing  this,  'twere  hard  to  tell, 

Why  should  be  a'  this  "  flittin'  ;" 
Sae  straucht  I  speii'd  the  hinds  themsel"  ; 

Quoth  they,  ;is  they'd  been  bitten  : — 
"Ye  silly  gowk  !  we  farm  fowk, 

Do  flit  because  we  maun  do't ; 
►Some  fyke  was  wrang — we  V)oud  to  gang — 

And  hence  we  shift  to  mend  it." 
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I  answei'Vl,  .sadly,  to  inysel', 

Ye  are  the  silliest  gawkies, 
To  rive  auld  hames,  'mang  frem  to  mell, 

For  sic  wheeu  trifliu'  inawkies  ! 
D'ye  think,  quo'  I,  that  heaven  ye'll  tiy 

When  ance  ye  win  the  "  new  place  ?" 
]My  lads,  before,  there's  ill  in  store, 

And  all  unknown  's  its  true  face. 

Out  o'  the  pan,  intil  the  fire, 

May  aiblins  no  be  fittin'  ; 
But  waur  at  ance,  'gainst  your  desire, 

]May  be  the  wage  o'  "  ilittin'  !" 
AVhat  then,  what  then  1  again,  again. 

Ye  flit  an'  flit  like  Show-Jack  ; 
Till,  some  slee  day.  Death  ca's  to  say — 

"  Your  final  flittin'  now  niak'  !" 

An'  musing  thus,  I  daunder'd  hame, 

Richt  proud  I  wasna'  "  flittin' ;" 
Haith  !  Sam's  run  plenty  in  his  time 

To  prize  a  cosh  dounsittin'  ! 
Auld  Clover  Riggs  !  thy  cleuchs  an'  craigp, 

Green  haughs  an'  winding  river, 
As  fixed  as  thy  castle  wa's 

Be  Sam  to  thee  forever  ! 


A  NOOK  OX  BONN!?:  TYNEBIDE. 


COHERE  is  a  nook  on  Tyneside, 
^'^  A  little,  l)ield,  boimie  nook, 
That  aye  to  me,  the  warkl  wide. 

Is  dearer  than  ony  nook  ; 
Aroond  it  tangling  woodbine. 
Green  ivy  an'  eglantine, 
Wi'  l)iTk.s,  to  mak'  a  bower,  twine, 
An'  be  love's  ain  nook. 

That  nook  on  b(»uny  Tyneside, 

That  secret  nook  I  ken  weel ; 
Oh  !  never  wi'  as  fond  a  tide 

Did  river  roond  a  shore  swiel  ! 
8aft  murmurings  are  stirr'd  there, 
Sweet  is  the  music  heard  there, 
Piare  sings  the  mavis  Ijird  there. 
Gloaming's  fa'  to  peal. 

Enfauld  that  nook  on  Tyneside, 

Bright  spirit  powers,  evermair  ! 
Oh  !  ward  that  nook  on  Tyneside 
Wi'  ne'er-ending  love  an'  care  ! 
"Within  its  shade  we  parted, 
When  love  was  sudden  thwarted. 
By  fell  death,  sae  stane-hearted, 
E'en  Jean  he  wadna  spare  ! 


AULD  CASTLED  HAILES. 
(on  leaving  for  a  foreign  land.) 


IgEANDER  on  an'  glide  awa', 
WM     ]My  gentle  Tyne  ; 
Wend  by  Hailes'  i^uined  castle  wa' 

Like  stream  divine  ! 
Too  soon  to  nae  shalt  thou  hidden  be, 
For  aye,  for  aye. 

"  For  ever  !"  oh,  the  heart  is  sair — 

For  ever,  ever,  ever  ; 
And  I  shall  scan  thee  with  proud  eye  nae  mair, 

Oh  never,  never  ! 
Wail,  thou  wintry  gales,  through  castled  Hailes- 
Och  hone  the  day  ! 

Here  my  young  footsteps  lov'd  thy  keep, 

Romantic  Hailes  ! 
AVhat  time  the  howlet,  weird  an'  deep, 

The  moon  assails. 
And  here — oh,  here — I  trysted  here, 
My  Jean,  sweet  Jean  ! 

Here  the  martin  and  the  water  ouzel, 

When  gloamings  wane. 
Shall  come,  sweet  summer,  musical, 

W^hen  I  am  gane  ; 
And  the  cushat  crood  in  the  drowsy  wood, 
Like  Nature's  saul  ! 


<() 
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Tlic  joniiy  wroii  ;m'  the  sedge  singer, 

'I'hr  \v;iL,'t;iiI,  s.ie  spree  ; 
III  the  gulden  evenings  liere  sli.ill  linger, 

While  inireuienibered  Me 
iJi'ees  wind  or  lee  in  ii  f;ir  iniintrie — 
Ahis  !   alas  ! 

O  drift  my  bark  where  earth's  Lethe — 

Y(!  westlin'  gales — 
Holds  memories  of  thee  far  owre  the  sea 

Auld  Castled  Hailes  ! 
Farcweel  this  day,  fareweel  for  aye — 
Fareweel  !  fareweel  I 


TO  THE  MAN  IN  THE  MOON. 


>§2AfjLL  liail  !  high  ancient  patriarch  — 

'■^i^^     Antediluvian  Man, 

Wha  needed  nane  auld  Noah's  Ark 

Whan  the  dreidfu'  Flude  began  ; 
Wha  viewed  the  waxing  storm  o'  rain, 

Nor  cared  ae  jjinch  o'  snuff ; 
"  Cah  !   lat  it  rain,  droon  hill  an'  plain," 

Quotli  thou,  "  I'm  safe  enough  !" 

Whan  eltins  lea'  the  brakes  an'  shaws. 

To  trip  their  faery  round  ; 
With  howlets  in  auld  castle  wa's, 

Thou  hold'st  converse  pi-oft)und. 
And  whan,  amang  the  stars  sae  l)richt, 

The  braid  moon  tak's  the  field 
There,  plain,  thou  look'st,  by  ghaistly  slicht, 

The  device  on  her  shield. 

And,  sicht  o'  yearth  'tis  aft  to  see 

Thy  grand  career  on  high  !-^ 
A  roving  Scotch  wind  blawin'  free, 

A  Scotch  November  sky  ! 
The  star  o'  morn  Ijlinks  i'  th'  west, 

Bricht  in  its  patch  o'  blue, 
Till,  dim  owreheid,  tliou  slip'st  to  rest 

Wlian  oor  Rab  yokes  the  ploo. 
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liidn  (111!  Itiiukl  Luimr  artiste,  ride, 

Tliy  car  's  baith  gild  and  bieiit  ; 
Tliis  warld  is  thy  giaiid  circus  wide, 

Tliae  luNivens  ihciiisel'  thy  tent. 
Mankind,  thy  audience  fit  below  ; 

Cheers  <»n  with  fit  guffaw  ; 
Thtiu  ait  iliiir  monarch  fit,  1  ti<iw, 

'fliey— thy  fit  subjects  a'  ! 


TO  RAB  O'  THE  HILL. 

[iX  liEPLY  TO  A  CHARMING  POEM  BY  MR  ALEXANDER  DONALDSON 

("  RAB  O'  THE  HILL  "),  OIFFORD,  ENTITLED 

"TWA  WEE  AVEANS."] 


"  rOf^iHEY  toddle  up  an'  doun  the  stair  " 

^.Jla        Your  twa  wee  weans  ; 
And  there  they'll  toddle  evennair— 

The  twa  wee  weans  ; 
The  "  dainty  cherubs  "  ne'er  again 
Shall  leave  fond  jNIeuiory's  sweet  domain, 
But  ever  in  our  hearts  remain 

Your  "  twa  wee  weans." 

Fa'  blessings  doun  on  you  an'  them — 

The  twa  wee  weans  ; 
They  canna  help  but  bless  your  hame, 

Sich  twa  wee  weans  ; 
To  be  the  dad  o'  sich  a  pair 
I'd  swap  a  hantle  i-hyming  ware, 
Syne  point,  defiant,  dool  an'  care — 

My  twa  wee  weans. 

Tho'  I'm  a  stranger  to  you  a', 

And  your  wee  weans, 
I  wadna  fear  to  swear  ava 

Your  twa  wee  weans 
Were  bonnier  than  flowers  in  May, 
Were  sweeter  than  a  laverock's  lay, 
And  innocent  as  lambs  at  play — 

Your  twa  wee  weans. 
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I  fancy  uoo,  an'  think  T  see 

Your  iwa  wee  weans 
Trot  l)ut  an'  ben  in  nirrry  gle»^ — 

Twa  rare  wee  weans  ; 
Their  litth'  cheeks-    the  budding  rose, 
Their  saft  blue  eyes  -the  violet  shows. 
And  snawy  white  tlie  seraph  l)r<)ws 
O'  your  wee  weans. 

Their  daddy  sits  and  bids  the  wife 

See  their  wee  weans, 
And  prizes  higher  than  his  life 

Their  sweet  wee  weans  ; 
For  them  he'll  act  the  man,  and  be 
A  sturdy  struggler,  firm  an  free — 
Nae  weakly  fool  shall  faither  ye — 
My  twa  wee  weans. 

Fareweel  !  my  couthie,  canty  duel, 

An'  your  wee  weans  ; 
I  ken  your  heart  beats  true  an'  leal 

For  thae  wee  weans  ; 
I  havena  felt  for  weeks  afore 
As  when  your  rhyme  I  read  it  o'er — 
They  moved  me  to  the  vera  core, 
Your  twa  wee  weans. 


"  WAE,  WAE  IS  ME  !" 

AX    OWRE    TRUE    TALK. 


'^J&N  my  lone  little  cot  in  the  suburb  o'  the  toun, 
-'aK     Musinjjf  to  the  music  o'  the  wind's  eerie  soun' — 
Brooding  in  a  strange  land  on  a'  me  an'  mine, 
How  a'  my  joys  hae  fled  wi'  the  days  o'  Langsyne. 

To  think  I  ance  was  queen  o'  my  ain  faither's  hame, 
A  bright  lauchin  lassie  nae  care  wad  tame  ; 
When  Willie,  dear,  he  woo'd  me,  an'  won  me  for  to  part 
Wi'  the  dear  auld  place  an'  that  auld  faither's  heart. 

0,  shame  befa'  the  fause  friends  that  wiled  Willie  on 
Frae  his  fireside  and  his  Mary  to  their  haunts  about  the 

toun ; 
Sae  happy  for  a  year  were  Willie,  dear,  an'  me — 
O,  that  awfu',  awfu'  drink,  that  such  a  thing  can  be. 

For  a'  things  prospered  then,  an'  our  little  tot  was  born. 
An'  Willie  was  sae  proud  that  birthday  morn  ; 
Noo  they  baith  sleep  side  by  side — so  dear,  so  dear  to  me — • 
In  that  strange  kirkyard  in  this  strange  countrie. 

A  gloom  fell  owre  the  hame  when  Willie  jee'd  awa'. 
No  mony  nichts  a  week — at  first  but  ane  or  twa  ; 
But  aye  it  deepened  deeper  the  storm  he  wadna  see, 
For  the  world  was  a'  against  him,  an'  he  was  changed  to 
me. 

G 
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< ),  \s:it>fu'  Nvjis  the  douncorne,  wiiefu'  was  the  fa'  : 
Credit  hist      a  bankrupt — sahl  im.i  house  an"  lia — 
Despair— disease --the     mad-house,    anrl     onward    wi'    the 

wave, 
Till   the  shatter'd  wreck   was  sunken   in  a   lowly  pauper's 


tirave. 


(),  my  lu'arl  is  like  to  break,  my  Willie,  ilcai-,  to  me, 
An'  wee  Jamie,  tiMj,  what  gard  my  laddie  dee ; 
What  gar'd  my  darling  dee,  when  ]  only  had  but  ane  ? 
O,  "Willie,  Willie,  Willie,  we've  pay'd  the  wage  o'  sin. 

Noo  to  think  that  a'  around  me  is  blooming  in  the  May, — 
The  green  fields  gettin'  greener  wi'  the  lengthenin'  o'  the 

day  : 
The  very  i)irds  so  happy  wi'  their  loves  in  ilka  tree, 
While  lonely  I  maun  wail — O,  wae,  wae  is  nie  ! 

The  sun  is  in  the  far  west  enthroned  on  glowing  gold. 
My  iieart  is  wi'  my  dear  ones  in  the  kirkyard  cold  ; 
AVhen  morning  breaks  so  brightly  o'er  wood  an' floweiy  lea. 
It  will  break  upon  me  wailing — wae,  wae  is  me  ! 


JAMIE  THE  JOITER."* 


'J^PI  HAE  ye  ne'er  heard,  man,  o'  Jamie  the  joiter  ? 
J^S     It's  hae  ye  ne'er  heard,  man,  u'  Jamie  the  joiter  1 
Wha  drank  a'  his  siller,  syne  Fortune  did  wyte  her. 
For  the  mony  mischances  o'  Jamie  the  joiter  ! 

A  jack  o'  a'  trades,  man,  when  sober  a  day, 
He  wad  men'  for  a  neebor  a  stool  or  a  shae  ; 
Or  set  the  clock  tickin'  when  a'  cures  wad  fail — 
Mak'  trocks  for  the  >)aii-nies,  or  spin  them  a  tale. 

Noo,  at  this  time,  oor  doctor — a  Nabob — teuk  ill, 
An'  wi'  drinkin'  his  drogs,  himsel'  sune  did  kill, 
8ae  his  widow,  dementit  wi'  grief  or  wi'  gear. 
An'  teetotal  crazy,  for  Jamie  'gan  speer. 

Wi  's  best  Sunday  sark  on,  an'  face  weeshin  clean, 
Joit'rin'  Jamie  laid  siege  to  the  Nabob's  fair  queen  ; 
An'  the  en'  o'  the  twalmonth — let  Wit  nane  deride  ! — 
8aw  the  "  joiter  "  Guid  Templai- !  the  widow  Braw  Bride  ! 

The  maister  an'  laird  o'  a  grand  mailin  noo, 
Jamie's  cast  aff  the  fause  man  an'  ta'en  on  the  true ; 
But  the  daft  days  he  minds  aye,  an'  John  Bai-ley  bree, 
An'  pity  his  heart  rends  a  di'unkard  to  see  ! 

O,  hae  ye  ne'er  heard,  man,  o'  Jamie  the  joiter  ? 
It's  hae  ye  ne'er  heaixl,  man,  o'  Jamie  the  joiter  1 
Wha  won  the  rich  widow,  an'  now  stars  it  brighter 
Than  the  fules  that  a'  laugh'd  ance  at  Jamie  the  joiter  ! 


A  ne"er-(lu-weel. 


IN  PRE.STOXKIUK   ClfrRCHYAlU). 

MAHCH     1"JtH,     1S8S.* 


ffPHE  eiistlin'  wind  hlew  cauld  an'  keen, 
Xf^     The  auld  Kirkyaird  was  clad  in  snaw, 
The  eastlin'  wind  an'  snaw,  T  ween, 
That  day  T  neither  felt  nor  saw. 

My  heart  was  in  a  cottin  there, 

81uw  sinking  down  an  open  grave  ; 

The  wide  world  niicht  be  foul  or  fair 
For  me,  sae  sunk  in  sorrow's  wave. 

I  kenn'd  the  king  that  cofhn  held, 
As  nane  on  earth  could  ken  like  nic, 

An'  loyal  love  would  not  be  quelled,  . 
An'  death  but  (juickened  niemorie. 

My  thochts,  like  Inrds,  winged  thio'  the  past, 
Dead  summers  l)lossom'd  green  again  ; 

I  saw  that  king,  baith  firm  an'  fast, 
Enthroned  among  his  fellow  men. 

The  sceptre  in  his  hand,  it  was 

The  carle  stalk — integritie  ; 
His  croon  was  truth,  an'  for  his  cause 

He  claim'd  the  friend  of  right  to  be. 

With  stern,  but  kind  and  valiant  mien, 
Owre  life's  high-way  he  marched  alang  ; 

"NVhate'er  he  wist,  he  gain'd,  I  ween, 
"With  resolution  fix'd  an  Strang. 
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But  sicker  ills  pursued  the  king, 

His  lofty  crest  was  stricken  low, 
A  thousand  times,  but  noclit  could  bring 

That  regal  heart  despair  to  know. 

Thro'  wreck  an'  ruin,  woe  an'  want, 
Wi'  nerve  unstrung  he  held  his  way  ; 

Nor  age,  nor  pain,  nor  death  could  daunt 
That  matchless  spirit  to  this  day. 

Wi'  breaking  hearts  we  leave  him  hei-e. 

Oh,  may  his  sleep  be  deep  an'  Idlest ! 
For  never  on  earth's  roonded  sphere 

Did  truer  man  or  stronger  rest. 


*  Alexander  Lumsden,  a  singularly  robnst,  and,  in  one  or  more  ways,  a 
somewhat  remarkable  man,  the  father  of  the  writer,  died,  overcome  with 
agricultural  disasters,  and  domestic  calamities  of  an  exceptional  kind,  on 
the  Jtth  March  1888,  at  East  Linton  ;  and  was  buried  as  above  at 
Prestonkirk  on  the  12th  of  March,  a  very  large  concourse  of  the  whole 
people  following  his  corse  to  the  grave. 


F  A  ij  K  ^\■  !•;  L  I. : 

wiaiTEN  yon  a  fiukM)  li;.vvi.\(.    iiailks  cotta(;i:. 


,,.„,  WHITE,  white  lies  the  winter  n»uu'  the  iiukl  ciu^tle 

WD         ' 

^>^j      \s;i , 

An'  ruiii'd  keep  ;in'  tuiift  aic  \vi-c;ith"(l  w  i"  tlie  Siiaw, 

As  time  draws  near  to  lea'  them,  tho'  i)ut  deid  wa's  tlicy  he 

Amid  tlie  suaws  o'  winter,  they  dearer  grow  to  me. 

For  they  mind  me  o'  langsyne,  when  in  tlie  dear  old  days 
T  ran  a  thochtless  lassie  o'er  Tyne's  sweet  1)anks  an  braes, 
An'  roun'  an'  roun'  tlie  Castle,  like   hairii   roun's  mither's 

knee, 
T  grew  up,  little  dreaming  how  dear  it  was  {>>  me. 

Here  1  a  maid  was  tcjurted — was  wooed  an'  wed  an'  o'. 
Here  a'  the  baiins  were  born,  an'  ane  was  ta'en  awa', 
Here  we've  been  lang  sae  happy — the  bairns,  gudeman,  an' 

me — 
It  hurts  like  death  to  think  o'  this  parting  that  maun  be. 

Never  again,  ()  nevei-  to  ca'  this  hoose  our  hame  ; 
Never  again,  ()  never  this  auld  fireside  to  claim  ; 
Thro'  a'  the  lang  years  coming  the  strangers'  place  'twill  be, 
When  we  are  gane  for  ever — the  bairns,  gudeman,  an'  me  I 

The  bairns  they  cling  to  mither,  the  gudeman  downa  speak, 
I  cheery-like  tend  to  them  when  my  heart's  like  to  break  ; 
An'  frae  the  ben-room  window,  when  nae  ane's  bye  to  see, 
What  longing  looks  I'm  taking  o'  the  auld  countrie  ! 


FAREWELL,  87 

Ah  !  wae  is  me,  thou  robin  that  singest  by  the  door, 
Ae  waef u'  lilt  o'  sorrow  is  a'  thy  birdie's  store, 
A  wail  for  byegane  simmer  that  soon  returns  to  thee  ; 
But  our  bonnie  auld  hame — never,  can  time  gi'e  back  to  me  1 

To  say  "  Fareweel  for  ever,"  ye  bonnie  banks  an'  braes, 
An'  fare  ye  weel,  Tyne  river,  that  I've  loved  a'  my  days  ; 
Fareweel  Traprain  and  Kippie  !  fareweel  the  dear  auld  mill, 
The  brig  across  the  water,  the  fit-road  up  the  hill  ! 

But  we  a'  maun  say  "  fareweel  " — on  earth  we  canna  stay  ; 
"Fareweel!"    "fareweel!"    "farewell!" — day  cryeth    unto 

day. 
The  warld  is  wide  an'  wearie,  an'  hard  is  life,  I  trew — 
A  touch,  a  turn  of  fortune — the  auld  is  changed  to  neio. 

But  oh  !  my  heart  is  dowie,  sae  weel  it  lo'ed  this  nest, 
An'  a'  its  ties  asunder  this  flicht  to  I'ive  at  last  ! 
But  take  this  flicht  it  maun,  nor  sjDurn  at  Fate's  decree, 
An'  gae  seek  anither  hame  in  a  strange  countrie  ! 


oril  ClirUCH   VACANCY. 
To  T.   P. 


i.;pvEAR  TAMMAS,— 
"is*)  r  got  your  note.     Fell  proud  I  te 

To  learn  your  on  our  "  Comytee," 
"  We've  got  a  judge  and  referee" — 

(Cried  I,  richt  vauntie  !) 
"  In  our  polemic  dominie, 

W'uth  ony  twenty  !" 

Now  shall  each  daui-in'  candidate 

Be  heckled  weel  on  kirk  an'  State  ! 

John  Calvin'.s  creed — the  "  five  points  "  great 

They  maun  endorse  'em  ! 
Arminian  heresies  on  "  fate  " 

Avoid — or  curse  'em  ! 

Taigle  tlieni,  Tarn  !  an'  be  nae  spairin' 
On  that  teuch  doctrine — Trinitarian  ! 
If  in  yer  grips  ae  cheep,  like  Arian, 

They  dare  to  mew — 
Expunge  them  wi'  the  Unitarian 

Socinian  crew  ! 

Synepruve  them  w  i'  the  Athanasian — 
That  "  creed  "  wi'  ne'er  a  twa-faced  phrase  in  ;- 
Gif  ane  demur,  ye'U  spier  nae  rea.son, 
,  But  pack  him  aff — 

Folk  hae  nae  mind,  when  barns  are  bleezin', 
To  riddle  caff! 
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Oor  need  is  urgent — therefore  wale 
A  shepherd  famed  owre  hill  an'  dale 
For  zeal,  an'  wrath,  an'  lungs  to  quail 

This  stiff-neck'd  age, 
Wi'  graphic  notes  on  Clootie's  jail  — 

Its  destined  cage  ! 

And,  also,  Tarn,  /  rede  ye  iveel, 
Yer  choice  be  on  a  Union  chiel, 
Wha  will  go  in  for  pawkie  skill 

An'  compromise, 
Cannily  to  "bird-lime"  <' trap  "—or  steal 

A'  prey  that  flies  ! 

Noo  warrin'  patronage  is  gane — 
Worried  the  auld  contention  bane — 
Why  should  we,  like  three  jowlers,  strain 

At  ithers'  neck  1 
Oh  !  sune  oor  trinal  leash — rin — ane, 

For  Scotland's  sake  ! 

Ye  mooted  "  Disestablishment," 
An'  spier  hoo  I  think  thereanent  1 
Ye  ken  fu'  weel  I'm  that  way  bent ; 

But,  Dominie  ! 
'Tis  that  towards  Union  it  wud  tent 

The  sisters  three  ! 

An'  lastly,  Tarn,  mak'  sure  yer  choice 
Fa's  on  a  lad  wi'  catchin'  voice, 
An'  genty  mien — fit  to  rejoice 

Oor  lassies  fickle ; 
Or  ye  may  raise  yer  lugs — a  noise 

Will  uar  them  tickle  ! 


.->' 
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They  iii.iir  than  cni  nut  vote  the  "Men," 

Sju',  i,mm  ye  w.uhia  toil  in  vain, 

Mind  what  T  say    -'bune  a',  wah-  ane — 

A  woman  wanter  ; 
All'  there's  my  Inof  !— the  manse,  aft  haun'. 

Is  his  instanter  I 


^-^^^      n^^^^ 


s^^^^,. 


THE  KNOX  MEMORIAL. 

SONG    WRITTEN    FOK,    AND    SUNG    AT,    THK    PUBLIC    CONCERT 
HELD    IN    AID    OF    THE    FUNDS    OF    THE    INSTITUTION. 


«Y^^  YE  wh;i  reck  our  8ct)ttish  name 
^^&l    Fit  \vi'  the  warlcVs  iirst  to  ally, 
Match  wi'  thy  gift  this  cherish'd  fame, 

An'  round  our  Knox  Memorial  rally. 
Our  kindly  plans,  as  Scotland  scans, 

Auld  memories  crowd  thick  upon  her  ; 
Wi'  gleamin'  e'e,  her  children  free — 

She  points  out  Knox  for  dearest  honour. 

There  Resby,  Craw,  an'  Hamilton, 

An'  seer-like  Wishart — daunted  never  ! — - 
"Were  in  her  glorious  cause  struck  down, 

An'  wear  their  martyr  crowns  for  ever. 
But  he  wha  came  wi'  noblest  aim 

An'  crowned  their  wark  wi'  highest  glory, 
Hath  not  a  stane,  for  a'  our  gain. 

In  his  loved  land  to  tell  his  story. 

But  hark  ye,  Scots  !  it  shall  not  be, — 

Scotland's  leal  in  heart,  tho'  boreal, 
Tho'  maybe  late,  we'll  surely  see 

A  gratefu'  country's  Knox  Memorial. 
That  day  come  soon  !  his  native  toon — 

Her  Lamp  o'  Lothian  burnin'  brighter  ! 
May  woo  Tyneside  wi'  leesome  pride. 

An  daur  the  envious  warld  to  wyte  her. 


1)2  .siu;i;r  iii:ai)    and    thottkhs. 

For  weel  yn  trow  his  "  luini  "  shall  he 

N.'ie  feckless  nionuiiientHl  ruckle, 
But  ae  ^'reat  scrhulo  o'  learniii' — -free 

Ti)  whilk  our  deftest  lads  may  buckle  ; 
Wliei-e  ane  an'  a',  haith  puir  an'  hraw, 

May  pluck  the  tree  o'  amplest  knowledge, 
Or  at  the  door,  for  little  store. 

Plume  their  youn*,'  wings  for  highest  college. 

Then  rally,  rally  round  our  flag, 

Nile  Scot  sae  dowie  he  may  rally 
An'  somewhat  aid,  tho'  's  means  may  lag, 

"Will  prove  him  to  the  world  our  ally. 
Lang  life  an'  power  to  young  Balfour, 

Honour  to  Scott,  an'  years  to  wear  it ; 
An'  eke  each  name,  we  proudly  claim. 

Posterity  will  yet  revere  it. 

Then  rally,  rally  !  O  ye  Scots  ! 

Oh,  what  is  warld's  gear  to  honour  ? 
Come  wi'  your  placks,  your  croons,  your  notes, 

Throw  aff  ingratitude  wi'  .scunner  ! 
Was  not  John  Knox— ye  heedless  folks — 

The  maker  o'  the  weal  ye  thrive  in? 
And  can  ye  now  mair  wisely  show 

Your  thanks  than  aid  the  scheme  we  strive  in  ? 

This  ancient  hurgh,  Haddington, 

Wi'  royal  charter,  rights,  an'  laws  still, 
That  gave  us  Scotia's  noblest  .stm, 

^laun  keep  the  lead  in  freedom's  cause  still. 
Nae  faint  turncoat  our  auld  grey  Goat, 

She'll  ever  to  the  age  conform  her ! 
Sae  now  her  ciy — "  Let  factifin  die. 

And  honoured  be  our  Great  Reformei-  I" 


SONG— "FAR  AW  A'." 

WRITTTEN      BY     REQUEST     FOR     THE      GLAStJOW     IIADDINGTOX- 
SHIUE    ASSOCIATION,    FOK    THEIR    ANNUAL    FESTIVAL. 


^^.E  banded  friends  fur  noble  aims, 
Vfe     Wha  kythe  the  kindly  Loudon  face  ! 
Compatriots  St  Mungo  names, 

The  wale  o'  Scotia's  waly  race  ! 
Far  wander 'd  frae  the  native  place 

At  ween  the  sea  an'  Lammerlaw, — 
This  nicht  in  fancy  we'll  retrace 

The  dear  calf-ground  that's  far  awa' ! 

I 

By  castled  and  cathedral'd  Tyne 

In  gratefu'  thought  we'll  backward  stray. 
Where  Knox  immortal  sprung  lang  syne. 

An'  rising  Balfour  hath  his  sway. 
Where  erst  we  sped  life's  early  day. 

An'  pu'd  the  mellow  hip  and  haw. 
By  mony  a  shaw  an'  breezy  brae. 

In  bonny  Loudon  far  awa'. 

Oh,  Balfour  !  honoured,  revered  name. 

Where'er  a  Union  Scot  prevails  ! 
Wi'  growing  ardour  ward  thy  fame — 

Romantic,  Tyne-trt>thed,  castled  Hailes  ! 
Around  it  cling  Queen  Mary  tales. 

Like  ivy  round  its  ruin'd  wa' — 
Still  greener  aye  as  time  assails 

Its  riven  ramparts  far  aw^a' ! 
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Atwoon  Tjintallon  im  the  six  ire 

All"  far  Idiic  Sdutni  on  tlit'  iiiuir, 
To  deeds  hei-oic  aft  of  yore 

Oor  Scotian  fatlieis  kindled  there  ; 
And  tho'  auld  Noll  did  fool  us  sair 

At  Hill  ()'  Doon,  thi-ou;^di  Leslie's  flaw, 
At  Prestcmpans  we  made  it  s(|uaie, 

Where,  like  fley'd  sheej),  they  lan  awa*. 

Traprain,  the  Bass,  Pi-essnicniian  Loch, 

The  Garletons  an'  (iuUane  hie, 
Frae  AV  ally  ford  to  Auldhamstock, 

Landmark  our  matchless  auld  countrie  ! 
And,  worthy  such  a  land  to  l>e, 

The  Loudon  lads  and  lassies  a' 
111  fame  an'  lionours  tap  the  tree, 

And  lead  tlie  race,  tho'  far  awa'. 


-'! 


The  peail  aiT  pride  o'  Scottish  shires, 

We'll  roose  auld  Loudon  till  we  dee 
The  trusty  sons  of  trusty  sires, 

Bright  honoui-  shall  oor  devi(;e  ))e  ! 
And  love  frateinal,  true  an'  free, 

Shall  closer  still  an'  closer  draw — 
Despite  how  rank  or  place  decree — 

The  Loudon  laddies  far  awa'! 


WRITTEN  ON  A  BEAUTIFUL   OCTOBER   DAY. 


[^OW    mystic,    uiild,    an'    meek    .seems    this    wondrous 
harvest  time, 

When  life  an'  death  do  meet  at  the  turning  o'  the  clime  ; 
An'  between  them,  ly art-mantled,  wi'  her  patient  mien  an' 

sweet, 
Autumn  comes  to  throw  her  off" ring  at  their  never-resting 
feet. 


Fruitful  matron  I — heir  an'  parent  o'  the  wondrous  annual 

round, 
In  thy  calm  an'  grey-eyed  gladness    beameth  wisdom  forth 

profound  ; 
In  thy  ruddy  placid  Nisage  true  Ijeneticence  is  seen. 
Care   an'    love    for   every    creatui-e— open-handed    god-like 


queen  ! 


'Twixt  the  yokes  o'  anxious  labour  either  side  entangling  me, 

In  an  awe  o'  gratitude  do  I  pause  an'  gaze  on  thee ; 

In  the  thicket  o'  my  toils  this  meal-hour  is  as  a  loan. 

Or  an  open  in  a  forest,  thro'  which  spacious  Heaven  is  shown. 

Thou  wi'  fading  leaves  art  buskit— but  the  berries  cluster 

red, 
Whare  the  mellow  licht  encircles,  like  a  crimson  band,  thy 

head, 
In   the    purple    hazy  distance    streams   thy   wonder-woven 

robe — 
Countless  hues  o'  green  and  russet  to  the  gleaming  azure 

throb. 


•)G 
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Uut,   fari'weel,    for  cvn    tlmu    fleetest,  gorgeous  queen  lui' 

bountiful  ; 
Soon  thy  throne  another  filleth  of  a  sterner  law  an'  rule  ; 
Even  now  1  hear  him  rousing  as  thy  flashing  glories  wane  ; 
May  thy  garner  all  sufhce  us,  till  thou  heapest  it  again  ! 


A  LAMENT  FOR  AULD  CHARLIE. 

A    FAVOURITE    IIOHSE. 


'^A^iiiTJLD  Charlie's  deid,  his  yokin's  out — 

»qF^     I've  kenn'd  him  sin'  he  was  a  cowte — 

A  noblor  nag,  a  faithfu'er  sorvan' 

Yearth' ne'er  bure,  nor  mair  deservin'. 

His  lineage  was  obscure,  I  own — ■ 

A  sort  o'  cross  bred  octoroon — 

Frae  nearest  blood-royal  pedigree 

Removed  even  to  the  aucht  degree  ; 

But  in  liimself  were  gather'd  neat 

The  virtues  o'  a'  breeds  complete  ! 

And,  sure,  'bune  either  looks  or  birth, 

Even  in  horse  flesh,  ranks  Moral  Worth  ? 

An'  this  was  Charlie's  greatest  "  point" — 

Gude  nature,  mense,  an'  "  wut  "  conjoint! 

In  him  dwelt  neither  wrath  nor  guile, 

But  leal  desire  to  serve  an'  toil. 

He  wadna  cruik'd  a  limb  to  harm. 

Nor,  kennin',  trampit  on  a  worm  ! 

A  cannier  beast  does  no'  survive  him — 

He  loot  our  wee'est  callant  drive  him. 

Oh,  prood  as  gipsy  king  on's  cuddy. 

How  aft  he  rode  him  to  the  smiddy, 

An'  felt,  when  cock't  upo'  his  mane. 

As  safe  as  mamma's  cradled  wean  ! 

An'  then  ye  could'na  fit  him  wrang 

In  whatna  yoke  ye  bade  him  gang — 

H 
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Following  or  loadin',  hand  or  fur, 
Just  what  ye  wish'd — he'd  ne'er  demur, 
But,  bricht  an'  ready,  lithe  an'  free, 
Gin  ye  were  pleased,  content  was  he. 

Tho'  but  a  "  draught  horse  "  \vas  his  end, 

Yet  his  great  \irtue  did  transcend 

His  fate ;  sae  af times  of  a  Sunday 

A  spankin  gig-hack,  grooni'd  an'  dandy, 

Thro'  foul  and  fair,  mid-day  <  r  miik. 

Was  he  seen  to  and  frae  the  kirk 

Hurlin'  his  maisters  wi'  a  birr 

That  gart  the  booplest  "  roadster  "  stir. 

But  now  thou'rt  deid,  my  peerless  nag  ! 
Sma'  need  is  thine  o'  praise  or  brag  ; 
Thy  noble  life  I'se  ne'er  forget, 
But  in  fond  heart  thy  memory  set. 
And  it  is  much,  tho'  deid  in  truth. 
To  have  inspired  this  love  an'  ruth. 
An'  deep  regard  an'  grief  for  thee, 
Even  in  this  sad  extremity. 

Only  a  horse — "  a  brute  " — thou  wa.st. 
But  did  stern  justice  mete  at  last 
Deserving  dues  to  nags  an'  men, 
How  were  the  tables  turn'd  then  ! 
Some  hantle  o'  our  human  kin', 
I  wot,  would  have  to  change  wi'  thine ; 
An'  the  true  "  brute  "  would  then  be  seen 
Too  often  in  Man's  shape,  I  ween. 


SONG— LITTLE  LAUCHIN'  .JEAN. 


'_^OpHRO'  stoukit  fields  o'  yellow  corn 
u^'n     I  held  me  to  my  dearie, 
But  dowie  thochts,  .-in'  dool  forlorn, 

Made  my  heart  ^vae  antl  wearie 
I  watna  hoo  this  mood  had  come — 

Maylje  'twas  Autumn's  sheen  ; 
But  weel  I  wat  what  cleared  the  gloom— 

My  little  lauchin'  Jean  ! 

Thou  gentle,  merry,  lo'esome  lass 

Was  waitin'  by  the  style, 
But  crooch'd  ahint  a  whinny  bus'. 

To  toaze  me  wi'  thy  wile. 
Thocht  I,  "  What's  up  ?  nae  lassie  here  ; 

She  promised,  too,  yestreen  " — 
When  skirl  on  skirl  Vjrak'  on  my  ear 

Frae  little  lauchin'  Jean. 

Sour  dool  forsook  me  then  at  ance, 

I  stude  'maist  gyt3  wi'  joy. 
An' join'd  her  mirth — as  if  by  chance — 

Prood  victim  o'  her  ploy. 
O  warld  !   what  bliss  was  mine  in  turn 

That  heaven-like  harvest  e'en, 
Amang  the  stooks  o'  gowden  corn 

AVi'  little  lauchin'  Jean  ! 


luu 
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IIii-  wee  saft  loof  enclasped  my  ;ini  , 
I  lfi-  i-'v  IiPiikM  u[>  in  iiiiiie  ; 

\\  •■  iK'itlK'i-  trow'd  iioi'  iiiiiuli'd  harm 
Leal  liive  is  pure  an"  kin'. 

An'  nevci'  mair  ae  fit  o'  caie 
Tliat  nicht  daur'd  intervene  ; 

My  only  smart  was  wae  tu  part 
\Vi'  little  laucliin'  Jean. 
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'lEW  him  at  market  with  mustachioed  face, 
Vy#     Assuming  manners  Avhich  he  cannot  grace  ! 
Affected,  magisterial,  insolent — 
His  landlord's  fawning  flunkey  for  a  rent ! 
(That  is  prospectively — the  pup  I  draw 
Owes  all  his  lustre  yet  to  '  poor  papa.') 
With  lesser  farm,  his  neighbour  near  is  dirt 
He'd  scorn  to  recognise,  but,  all  alert 
To  puff  his  vanity,  he'll  stretch  as  high 
E'en  as  my  young  lord  in  his  London  fly. 
For  one  mere  distant  bow  from  one  so  srreat. 
Our  embryo  husbandman  would  strangle  Fate, 
Tramp  through  the  wheat  to  catch  him  at  the  turn, 
Or  for  his  "  good  day  "  ford  waist  deep  Tyne  burn  ! 

See  him  at  market :  From  this  window  here 
The  Rhymer  spots  him  in  his  gorgeous  gear  ! 
The  peacock  's  in  full  tail — behold  the  Flam — 
The  Duck  of  Puppeydom,  the  Prince  of  Sham  ! 
And  such  an  officer  !     Ye  'd  think  ye  saw 
The  living  Bismarck  giving  Frenchmen  law  ! 
While,  all  the  time,  in  solid  worth  and  power, 
Yon  mason's  'prentice,  whose  trade  craft  's  his  dower 
Towers  o'er  him  as  the  giant  forest  oak 
Does  o'er  the  nettle  or  the  wanton  dock  ! 

With  swaggering  strut  see  him  parade  the  streets, 
All  smirks  and  bows  for  each  "great  man  "  he  meets 
A  local  lord  he  salutes  with  an  arm 
Like  bending  boat-mast  swaying  in  a  storm  ; 
The  Burgh  Sires  and  Councillors,  grmvn  fat 
On  sweet  authority,  or  Bernard's  maut. 
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Are  all  liis  rago,  liis  hob-nob  friends,  'twould  sccni 

Ah,  bless  you,  reader  !  this  too  's  just  a  w  him 

Of  vanity  !     Oui-  knight  they  only  know 

By  name  or  ciisloni,  which  is  here  below 

The  "  Open,  Sesame  I"'  to  the  closed  worlds  heart, 

And  short-lived  honours  of  the  street  and  mart. 

The  "  ladies,"  too,  our  Spaik  does  deftly  greet. 
Veneered  and  varnished,  little  of  him  meets 
Their  passing  gaze  ;  besides,  angelic  eyes 
iSee  good  in  all  things  either  side  the  skies. 
Yet,  doubtless,  there  is  one  whose  discreet  mind 
Deems  hira  a  catch — all  "  true  love  "  's  not  sand  blind  I 
His  form  is  stalwart,  if  his  mind  be  mean, 
And  his  farm  home — why,  it  might  serve  a  (jueeii  ; 
Beaux,  too,  like  nags,  are  scarce,  and  one  's  oft  glad 
Not  to  be  nice,  but  bit  what  can  be  had  ! 

A  little  while,  our  Hero  .stalls  for  home. 
The  Rhymer  follows. — Up  in  May's  blue  dome, 
Sol,  all  secure,  a  long  arc  yet  can  sight 
Ere  Dian  shall  awake  and  supersede  him  quite. 

The  farm  is  reached,  the  stylish  diive  is  o'er  ; 
We  join  "young  master"  at  the  1)ig-house  door, 
Then  saunter  with  him  through  his  brairded  fielils, 
Quiet  smiling  at  the  pleasure  w  Inch  it  yields 
This  rural  princeling  thrum  the  gamut  o'er 
Of  self-laudation,  and  the  treasured  store 
Of  puerile  nonsense,  anent  mean  detads. 
And  petty  incidents — the  shreds  and  tails 
Of  simple  farming — telling  all  the  trash 
Like  one  divulging  plots  that  might  a  nation  smash  I 

To  test  him  in  his  own  line,  we  encfuire— 
"  Why  weeds  thrive  most  when  cultured  plants  expire  ? 
The  re.sponse  is — a  vacant  stare  I     'Tis  vain 
One  crincli  of  wisdom  to  attempt  to  gain 
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From  one  who  knows  this  as  his  hifjhest  lore  — 

"  Spur  "  won  the  last  race,  "  Whip  "  the  year's  before  ! 

All  knowlednje  of  this  wonder-teeming  round — 
The  gather'd  spoils  of  scientists  profound, 
The  splendours  of  the  god-like  Shakespeare — down 
To  the  hai-sh  ditties  of  the  poet  clown, 
The  annalist's  strange  tale,  the  problems  sage 
And  vast — philosophic — with  which  our  age 
Is  riven  ;  nay,  the  monthly  storm  and  surge 
Of  wrath  and  balderdash  within  "  The  George  " — 
All  to  our  Dandy  are  as  unto  one 

Who   lived  before  the  flood — when   schools   and   tawse 
were  none  ! 

Now,  should,  my  culprit,  this  too  truthful  sketch 
Of  thee  meet  thine  own  eyes,  do  further  stretch 
Thy  patience — love  whets  the  true  censor's  dart 
That  wisdom  shoots.     One  word  more,  ere  we  part  : — 

Because  thou  art  thy  father's  son,  and  set 
A  master  over  men,  deem  thee  not  yet 
The  master  of  their  thoughts — which  measure  thee 
Intuitively  just — where,  if  thou  be 
In  them  awanting,  all  thy  lofty  airs 
Can  never  raise  thee  !     Arrogance  impairs 
What  it  would  mend.     Ah,  grasp  the  better  role — 
Be  true,  if  nothing  great,  for  ev'n  thy  soul 
Is  worthy  of  this  choice,  tho'  dwarfed  and  tame — 
Son  of  thy  father,  father  not  hia  shame  ! 
Nor  deck  thy  cheek  with  skin  humility, 
But  let  thy  very  core  and  centre  be 
True  modesty's  own  home  !     Then  howsoe'er, 
World  honour  flaunts,  doing  thy  falling  share 
Of  honest  work,  the  hairst  will  come  anon. 
When  thou   wilt   reaji   in   sheaves  what  thou  in  grains 
hast  sown ! 


"WATTY."  * 


<8?A!'j  NOliLE  tyke  !- — leonine,  Ixuiny — 

<2f^     ]  11  size  a'maist  a  Shetlan'  powiiie 

Ah  !  had  ye  kenned  this  kingly  dog, 

The  royal  hero  here  incoyA — 

The  lion  breast,  the  little  e'e, 

His  profound  foreheid  Imlgin'  hie. 

His  heavy  but  sagacious  muzzle. 

His  lugs  down  peudin  to  his  guzzle. 

His  bull-set  neck,  his  michty  paws — 

Braid,  ponderous,  ^\•el)'d  atween  the  claws 

(To  pad  his  highness  when  he'd  platter 

For  troots  and  eels  in  Tyne's  deep  water). 

An'  sic  a  back  !  frae  tail  t<»  shouther 

A  sofa  length  and  breadth  thegither  ; 

It  sat  oor  gude  sire's  bairns  fairly — 

What  just  he  wished — an'  bure  them  rarely. 

His  tawted  hinders,  lang  but  sma' — 

*  "Watty"  was  a  dog  of  the  so-called  "Newfoundlaml"  breed,  a 
really  remarkable  canine  character  in  his  <lay,  and  altogether  the  niOHt 
bold,  sagacious,  and  affectionate  nicniher  of  his  species  I  have  ever  had 
tlie  good  fortune  yet  to  know.  Hiw  i)()rtrait  -siich  ax  it  is— is  not  over- 
drawn. People  wlio  liavc  never  studied  tlie  habits  ami  characters  of  dogs 
are  often  ignorantly  prejudiced  on  the  subject,  and  very  apt  to  deem 
untruthful,  or  at  least  exaggerated,  all  stories  which  claim  for  tlie  race 
any  degree  of  reason  or  intelligence  ai)art  fioni,  and  over  and  al)ove,  mere 
instinct.  All  liealthy  dogs  are  endowed  witli  intellectual  faculties,  or 
"reason,"  in  degree.  In  degree,  also,  I  believe  they  possess  a  moral 
sense.  The  noble  dog  called  "  Newfoundland  "  in  this  country— for  he  is 
not  the  real  dog  of  Newfoundland,  being  never  more  than  half-bred  :  the 
true  Newfoundland  dog  is  a  consi(lerably  different  animal,  being  six  feet 
and  a  half  in  length,  lank  bodied,  short  haired,  generally  smooth,  and 
never  barking  but  when  greatly  excited  or  irritated)-- belongs  to  the  most 
intellectual  variety  of  the  species,  although,  individually,  they  are  very 
unequal. 
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The  glorious  tail  o'er-cresting  a' ! 

Thick,  bushy,  flauutiu'  high  abuiie 

Like  hero's  plume  owre  Wallace  croon — 

Or,  droopin'  pendulous  beliin', 

Like  Hielan  torrent  ower  a  lynn. 

Its  every  wag  was  speech  in  motion 

That  tauld  the  wagger's  ilka  notion. 

War,  peace,  love,  hate,  'twelve  a'  the  same — 

The  tail  sufficed  him  to  proclaim ; 

An'  sae  proclaimit,  be  it  kent, 

A  wean  wad  tauld  ye  what  it  meant. 

O  weel  he  kenn'd  the  "  Backfa'  dam," 
Whaur  mickle  troots  and  salmon  cam' 
In  autumn  spates,  up  river  crousely, 
To  lay  their  spawn  in  burnies  doucely. 
The  miller  aft  wad  "  doun  "  the  sluice, 
AVhile,  "  up  to  snuff"  sat  Watty  spruce. 
Ready  the  silvery  loupin'  plunder. 
To  onset  wi'  his  growl  o'  thunder  ! 
'Neath  either  mickle  stane  or  pool. 
Gin  ane  got  aff  ca'  Watty  "  fool  !  " 
An  hoo  he  killed  them  a'  sae  quickly 
To  a'  that  saw't  was  problem  fickley — 
Ane  after  ane  on  l^ank  he  laid  them, 
But  ne'er  was  seen  ae  wound  he  made  them  I 

He  ne'er  gat  chain'd  to  stall  or  kennel, 
Like  thoctless  hound  or  snarlin'  spaniel ; 
Noble  and  free — nae  slave-like  wai'd— 
But  aye  the  trustiest,  truest  guard  ! 
A'  scamps  and  tramps  he  used  maist  tartly — 
Ae  ragged  leg,  though  seen  but  partly 
Around  the  corner,  was  eneuch,  sirs. 
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To  raise  on  end  liis  hed^^f  o'  Uirses  ! 

Some  seeinj,'  this  wiul  lie  iia  slutk 

Tti  shun  the  front  door  for  the  hack, 

Mak'  a  wide  circuit  round  the  house, 

An'  slink  to  kitchen  (juate  as  mouse  ; 

But  Watty,  aye  \vi'  noddle  clear, 

In  strategy  was  their  compeer. 

Nae  circuit  wide  tak'  he,  or  more 

Than  thro'  the  house  frae  door  to  door, 

"NVi'  grave,  responsible,  sure  step 

The  foe  at  kitchen  door  to  kep  ! 

There  were  they  trapp'd  !  wi  ae  grand  hound — 

A  roar — a  growl — he  cleared  the  ground  ! 

An'  yet  for  a'  his  ill-will  at  them, 

Puir  sowls  ! — dear  doug  ! — he  never  bit  them  ! 

In  huntin'  he  was  just  a  Nimrod — 
His  scent  death  sure  where'er  he  trod  ; 
At  a'  kinds  game,  or  vermin  either, 
He  wad  hae  ca'd  nae  born  doug  l)rither, 
Hares,  foumarts,  foxes,  otters,  badgers, 
Slee,  rievin'  rottens,  hurcheon  hedgers  ; 
Paitricks  or  plovers — a'  were  (juarry 
To  sportin'  Wat,  fleet,  bauld  an'  wary. 
But  this  great  airt— fell,  high,  accomplished, 
Was  e'en  made  little  or  discomtish'd, 
Whan  pitted  'gainst  the  grander  fame 
He  wan  amang  his  freeiids  at  hame. 
His  human  freends,  that  ane  fain  tells, 
Cfmsidered  Wat  ane  o'  themsel's. 
His  great  affection — a'  the  household, — 
Doun  to  the  \'ei-y  cats,  be't  tauld — 
Withoot  ae  selfish  thought  or  .slavish, 
For  years  upon  us  did  he  lavish  ! 
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Wow  !  'twas  his  paradise  to  be — • 
In  winter  nichts,  when  aften  M-e 
Wad  draw  aroun'  for  fireside  crack  — 
Sisters  and  brithers,  a  dear  pack — 
Stuck  on  his  hurdies  in  a  corner, 
To  listen  a'  oor  tales  an'  won'er ; 
AVhiles  thocht-fou,  blinking  at  the  fire, 
Lost  in  a  riddle  deep  and  dire — 
Then  brichtening  up  wi'  convinced  e'e, 
The  happiest  sage  a  doug  could  be ! 

He  had  his  fav'rites,  too,  but  chief 
He  prized  the  young  ;  their  joy  or  grief 
At  the  first  glance  he  made  his  ain — 
Ye  couldna'  mak'  him  harm  a  wean. 
To  see  them  on  his  back  a-pair, 
Haudin'  by  lugs,  by  tail,  and  hair ; 
Hoo,  pechin',  prood  the  haverel  strutted, 
Wi'  hingin'  tongue,  like  doug  o'er-heated  ; 
Syne,  sune  as  free,  boundin'  awa' 
A  hunder  yairds  afore  them  a'. 
An'  welt'rin'  doun,  his  e'e  upo'  them, 
Waggin'  his  joyous  tail  to  "  do  "  them,- — 
Was  sic  a  sicht  ! — tak'  it  for  granted. 
The  mair  ane  saw  't  the  mair  he  wanted. 

A  ploughman  lad — ane  Jamie  Bell — 
Ae  Sunday  morn,  to  Mongoswell 
Gaed  hanie  to  see  his  puir  auld  mither 
(Wha  keepit  house  for  's  elder  britlier), 
Tuk  wi'  him  Watty  as  protector — 
True  as  a  mother,  bold  as  Hector  ! — 
But,  nearin'  hame,  his  mam  and  billie 
He  met,  baith  bound  for  Elshinfoolie — 
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Fair.ed  Elsliiiifoolic  Kirk,  .-in"  tlicy 
Press'd  Jamie  s.iir  wi"  them  to  •,'iu', 
And  he,  forj^'cttiu'  Wat  was  there, 
Consentin',  joiiu-d  the  liuinl)lr  pair. 

On  some  deep  canine  foraf,'e,  he — 
The  doug-  had  faun  behind  tlie  three. 
Site  tliat  in  kirk  they  were  just  seated, 
"When,  AVatty,  blawin',  pantin',  heated, 
Rushed  thr..'  the  doorway,  ben  the  'trance — 
Strecht  to  lus  plouglunan  friend  at  ance, 
Wlia  blushed,  syjie  kick'd  tlie  doug  for  shame. 
An'  tried  a'  airts  to  hound  him  hame. 
He  snooved  awa' — but  Jcive  1  to  think, 
Up  the  poopit  stairs  the  vratch  did  slink  ! 
The  door  was  open,  "  mess  John  "  waitin'  ; 
Nae  "hiw  of  patronage  "  debatin', 
Watty  ivstanter  took  possession — 
Sans  sanction,  patron,  members,  sessioii  ! 


( )  gaunt,  h\ng.  Reverend  ]\I  r  W 

Thou  deep  divine  of  love  an'  law, 
Gloom  na  wi'  froonin'  ])rows  to-day — 
Thy  fated  "heads  "  nane  will  gainsay  ! 
Tn  gown  an'  bands,  an'  proper  air. 
He  leaves  his  vestry- — nears  the  stair — 
Then  solemn  mounts.     Ah,  carnal  wit  I 
His  thochts,  his  cares,  wide  o'  the  bit, 
Circle  a'  round  his  gifted  wark. 
Whilst  o'  wliat  's  ix'ndin'  he's  as  dark 
As  thae  wha  si)urn'd  Noah's  Ark. 
The  doug,  cla.sht  on  the  poopit  flu  re, 
Knawin'  an'  lickin'  's  paws  secure. 
Stops  short  an'  sudden,  hears  a  foot — 
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Gurrs — listens — rises — streeks  him  oot — 
Shrinks  back  in  fear  an'  wonder — (fear 
His  heart,  save  then,  gat  never  near) — 
Ae  moment,  when  the  priest  he  saw 
In  such,  to  him,  unyearthly  shaw, 
Lowering  in  stole  an'  death-like  face. 
(Oh,  tell  it  lown  !  mind  man  an'  place  !), 
The  minister  hard  by  the  throat, 
Wi'  ae  high  bound  he  fiercely  got. 
An'  coost  him  strugglin',  ower  the  stair, — 
Ane  wi'  the  ither  wrestlin'  sair. 
Then,  in  a'e  combined  howl  and  cry, 
Oot  o'  the  kirk  they  separate  fly — 
Leavin'  the  folks,  as  Jamie  tells, 
That  day  to  say  the  prayers  themsel's  ! 


m 
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PROFESSOR  BLACK  IE  oN  CONFESSIONS 
OF  FAITH. 


SI^NDER  this  licudiiig  there  appeared  some  very  clever 
'l^j     lines  by  the  hite  possess^)!'  of  the  (ire 


by  the  hite  possessor  of  the  (ireek  Chair  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh.  Notwithstanding,  J  do  not 
agree  with  the  author  upon  the  subject  so  deftly  and 
neatly  disposed  of  in  them — to  wit,  the  "  mooring "  and 
dry-docking,  stem  and  stern,  of  the  intellectual  life  and 
theological  beliefs  of  Christian  ministers  in  this  advanced 
age,  to  a  fallible  document  propounded  and  drawn  U])  by  a 
body  of  fallible  and  comparatively  ignorant  men  upwaids 
of  two  centuries  ago.  Hence  my  answer  to  "  Creeds  and 
Canaries  "  in  the  rhyme  affixed. 

LAKKS    AND    LIUKHTV. 

I  had  a  little  laverock  bird 

Whose  doleful  song  was  scai'cely  he:ird 

The  gilded  cage  beyond  it  ; 
All  day  it  leapt  from  perch  to  perch 
As  if  for  freedf)m  sweet  in  search  ! 
Day  after  day — again,  again — 
It  tried  and  tried,  but  all  in  vain — 

It's  jail  securely  bound  it  ! 

One  more,  the  glorious  sunmjer  sun, 
To  gladden  nature  wide,  begun 

His  upward  march  thro'  Heaven  ; 
Til  love  and  joyous  liberty 
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The  larks,  like  Blackies,  sang  ou  high  ; 
"  Poor  bird  !"'  I  said,  and  op'ed  the  door, 
"  Come  out  and  join  the  merry  core — 
Come  out,  release  is  given  ?" 

Down  from  the  topmost  spar  it  leaj^t. 
Whisk  !  thro'  the  door  ajar  it  swept 

As  hawk-death  were  behind  it  ! 
Then  up  the  sparkling  morning  air — 
Up,  up  it  mounted,  singing  rai'e, 
In  grateful  raptures  and  elate, 
A  lay  to  Freedom  consecrate. 

That  now  no  cage  did  bind  it  ! 


-"O^ 


"  If  birds  are  wise,  men  are  not  fools  !" 
For  they,  too,  hate  their  narrow  rules 

And  old  dogmatic  cages  ! 
"  And  should  you  wish  to  make  them  free, 
Just  ope  the  dour  and  you  will  see  " 
How  all  agog,  with  plumed  wing, 
They  ready  are  to  soar  and  sing 

With  Truth's  own  bards  and  sa^es  ! 


*o^ 


"  The  lawyer  and  the  grave  D.D  ," 
Whom  sect-dividing  enmity 

In  life-long  sti'ife  engages. 
Might  then  fling  to  the  winds  their  "  creeis," 
And  cease  to  fight  for  sects  and  bree.ls. 
And  'gin  to  preach  and  practise — free — 
At  last.  True  Christianity, 

Which  knows  no  "  gilded  cages  !" 


J  I :  A  X I E  S  FA II E \V  EEL. 


2^1^  A  i;  1-\\I'^EL,  lli<»ii  l.onnii'  AuUl  Hailes, 
^^{j      An'  a'  thy  brooniy  knowes  s.ie  fair  ; 
I'm  broken  doon  in  misery, 

To  say — "  Fareweel  for  evermair." 
Oh,  had  this  warld  a  warld  been, 
Whare  justice  aye  stood  vii-tue's  freen'. 
This  weary  day  I  hadna  seen, 

Xoi-  my  heart  pang'd  sae  fu'  "'  rare. 

Fareweel,  thou  auld  Castle  wa's, 

AVhare  Tyne  sae  fondly  lingers  bye, 

In  's  boosom  proudly  cherishing 
Thy  hoary  shadows,  braid  an'  high. 

As  in  the  stream  sae  faithfully 

Thy  ruins  deep  Ijelow  we  see, 

8ae  true  thy  cherish'd  niemoiy 
In  my  le;il  heart  .shall  ever  lit-  I 

Fareweel  thou  blooming  hawthorn, 

Wliare  my  dear  laddie  trysted  me, 
When  blackbirds  sweetly  chirrupit 
To  greet  the  e'ening  star  <>n  hie  I 
Nae  mair  thou  l>looming  thorn,  nac  mair 
Will  I  to  thy  sweet  shade  repair. 
To  meet  my  gentle  laddie  there — 
But  wander  to  a  far  count ric. 
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Sae  fareweel,  Ijonnie  Auld  Hailes, 

And  a'  thy  broomy  knowes  sae  fair, 
An'  saugh  an'  hawthorn  blossoming — 

Fareweel,  fareweel,  for  evermair  ! 
The  little  birds  on  restive  wing 
Tak'  up  the  strain  an'  seem  to  sing, 
"  Oor  Jeanie's  gaun  awa',  puir  thing — 

Fareweel,  fareweel,  for  evermair !" 


MOlllIA.M      DELL. 


^Ij^-il^HAN  Niclit  hiid  clf)sed  the  Day's  ae  e'e, 

T^ii^h'     Awatchin'  the  jowes,  sleep  found  out  me  ! 

An'  I  laid  me  doun  on  the  clover-hind, 

Like  wrack  on  an  unkenn'd  ocean  strand. 

*'  tSweet  Morhani  Dell  !  sweet  Morhain  Dell  I 

Fairies  an'  moonshine  love  thee  well," 

Sang  a  wee  voice  as  there  I  lay — 

An'  again  unto  me  in  its  winsome  way  : — 

"  Sleep  no  more,  dream  no  more — hearken  to  me  ! 

Fair  Queen  Mab,  'neath  ane  rowan  tree, 

Low,  low  lies  in  pale  sickness  laid  ; — 

We  "o  to  V)rin£r  her  Leech  with  our  cavalcade." 

Then  up  sough'd  a  night  wind,  strong  an'  shrill, 

To  waft  me  atowre  yon  eerie  hill — 

"NVhar  ,\.uld  Garvie  bursts  its  broken  way 

Doun  Snawdon's  lanely  Howe  astray. 

I  thocht  o'  the  Leech  as  on  I  sped — 

Ane  auld  Warlock,  gray  and  staid, 

Wha  wins  by  himsel'  in  a  rocky  cave, 

Whilk,  when  he  dies,  will  be  his  grave. 

In  an  eerie  den  atween  twa  linns 

O'  the  Garvie,  this  warlock  wins — 

Bearded  an'  rough — of  antiijue  line — 

On  's  shoouless  shins,  thiee  feet  an'  nine. 

"  0  wailock  o'  the  Snawdon  Howe  !" 
The  elfins  cried, 
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*'  Leech  o'  the  fairies — ever  thou, 

Trusty  and  tried  ; 
Haste  thee,  haste  thee,  Warlock,  haste  ! 
8teer  up,  pack  up  pottle  and  paste. 
Low,  low,  on  the  swaird  o'  Morham  Dale 
Lies  our  Lady  stricken  an'  pale. 

O  haste ! 
Convoy  and  all  is  ready  and  made 
For  thee  in  our  royal  cavalcade  ! 

Let  bugles  blow  !" 


First,  then,  in  the  multitude 
Rode  the  grave  Leech  in  high  mood  ; 
Then  a  fairy  maiden  came. 
In  white  locks  of  elfin  fame — • 
Pure  of  heart,  tho'  queen-like — she 
Driving  in  her  coach  an'  three. 
By  her  side  of  royal  mien, 
Consort  o'  the  sickiy  queen 
Charged  on  Afric  Cat — whose  eyes 
Burn'd  like  stars  in  frosty  skies 
Then  lo  !  the  musicianers — 
Mab  !  a  glorious  band  is  hers — 
Horn  on  high,  so  sweet  and  clear, 
Starnies  droopt  half  way  to  hear. 
They  play'd  ane  fairy  burial  pcean. 
Till  old  Night  did  sigh  again  ; 
Then  an  imp-like,  ouphish  ditty, 
Made  the  vera  Leech  grow  witty. 
I  leuch  — 

For  the  very  air  did  quiver 
Hound  them,  over  them,  and  ever. 
Till  they  a'  passed  but  Ane,  and  he 
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Dusli'd  his  firo-t.iil  in  iiiiiic  e'e  ! 
"  Therefore  !"  qun  he,  ;m'  flew  on. 

Leaving  me  to  grie\e  an'  groan  : — 

f  )'(>r  me  stoopt  ('twas  a'  in  sleeji), 

All"  li(,'kit  my  fuce — my  Southdown  .sht-ep 


ON    "CREMATION." 

BEING    AX    EPISTLE    TO    A    RETIRED    DOMINIE. 


O0]ME  !  yet  yaul  Thojnas  len's  yer  lug, 
I©      Whyles  T  a  friendly  neb  an'  mug 
In  its  grim  poi-tals  deftly  plug, 

Sans  botheration ; 
An'  a'  this  tale  unravel  rucfs: 
Anent  "  Cremation." 

This  age  materialistic — whilk 
Developed  prime  a  Mill  an'  Dilke ; — 
Deems  little  but  sour  kirn  milk 

Your  auld  ward  lear'  ; 
Her  mental  kine  o'  Savan  bulk 

Crave  fierier  fare. 

So  "free-thought"  horn'd,  these  later  bulls, 
Wha  reive  auld  Nature  to  the  hools  ; 
In  postures  new,  wi'  "  laws  "  an'  "  rules," 

Ootshame  the  moon — 
Tracin'  shrewdly  fathership  o'  fools 

To  a  baboon. 

Thus  follows  it,  as  wrack  frae  wind, 
(Effect  its  cause  comes  slap  behind), 
These  sages,  "  meek  "  with  pride  of  mind, 

Sing  out—"  Behold  ! 
Burial,  this  day,  doth  Science  find 

Is  waste  untold." 
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"  Science,"  at  length  declares,  ahus  '. 

Water,  carlionic  acid  gas, 

Auiuionia,  an'  a  little  ase, 
We  a'  maun  be  ! 

As  fu(xl  for  plants — kail-stocks  or  grass- 
After  we  dee  1 

And,  strange  to  say,  the  way  to  do't 
Is  burnin' ! — burnin'  croon  an'  cloot — 
No'  as  they  did  auld  witches— but 

In  j)ats  or  pans, 
Fried  to  a  cinder  when  red  hot 

Like  herrin'  lans. 

Then  fareweel,  Tani,  oor  auld  kirkyaird, 
Its  tear-bedewed  an'  bonnie  swaird  ; 
Its  tender  memories  revered 

Wrench  f rae  oor  hearts  ; 
And  a'  the  rest  let's  be  na  fear'd 

To  play  oor  parts. 

Uh  !  Tarn,  auld  Tarn  !  gie  me  yer  loof  ; 
Age  on  your  pow  now  snaws  sad  proof, 
An'  what  o'  life  for  your  behoof 

A  dwindling  shair'd 
Is  only  left ! — e'en  just  enough 

To  say  ye're  "  spared! 


II' 


D'ye  think,  auld  Tammas,  when  ye  dee 
(As  dee  ye  7nrt«n— next  week,  may  be), 
That  ye'd  prefer  your  friends  to  see 

Ye  buried  decent  1 
C)r  that  the  crabbit  dominie 

Should  bleeze  a  crescent  ? 
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If  that  the  latter,  mak'  ye  sure 
Tliat  at  yer  burnin'  will  be  there 
Fu'  mony  a  lad  ye  skelpit  sair — 

To  show  "respeck," 
Smilin',  as  lowes  ascend  in  air, 

To  hear  ye  crack  ! 

But  mirth  aside,  I  doot  this  dream 
Ts  jimp  fit  matter  for  my  whim  ; 
Tho'  serious  hardly  I  can  deem 

The  ghaistly  question — 
An'  muckle  jalouse  'tis  a  theme 

To  crack  a  jest  on. 


»<t^ 


LEAVING     LINTON. 

AVRITTKN  FOR  AV  OKPIIAV   I.ASSIK. 

HHE  sun  sliincs  ovvre  yon  grassy  lea, 


'i*^     Whence  singing  laverocks  spend  up  higli  ; 
An'  flocks  an'  herds,  sae  peacefulie, 

JNTove  here  an'  there,  or  wearied  lie  ; 
A'  Linton  glitters  in  the  glare, 

An'  gladsome  blink  o'  bonnie  May  ; 
And  licht  o'  heart  is  ilk  ane  there — 

Tho'  I  maun  leave't  this  Term  Day. 

And  I  will  never  see  it  mair. 
Oh,  never  mair  again,  again  ! 

0  wearie  mo,  my  heart  is  sair, 
To  say  fareweel  to  a'  I  ken  ! 

The  auld  kirkyaird,  the  water  side. 
The  jumping  trouts,  the  .siller  .saughs  ; 

The  rocky  Linn  an's  gushing  tide, 

Tyne's  V)anks  an'  braes,  an'  bonnie  haughs  ! 

1  daunder  dowie  thro'  the  street, 

I  stoiter  weary  up  and  doun ; 
A  tether's  woond  aboot  my  heart — 

Whase  ilka  end  is  roond  this  toon. 
Oh,  bitter  fate,  that  I  should  dree 

My  last  day  here  in  maiden  prime, 
And  forsake  a'  that's  dear  to  me, 

Or  e'er  will  be  this  side  o'  time. 
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Yestreen  I  '.vaiideit  to  the  Law, 

I  clamb  again  the  waly  bi'ae  ; 
I  kenn'd  it  was  the  last  o'  a' 

The  times  that  I  that  dim'  wad  hae. 
An'  wasna  my  een  wat  to  see, 

An'  wasna  ray  lieart  wae  t<i  feel, 
How  bunnie  is  oor  auld  countrie, 

An'  how  I  lue  it  a'  sae  weel. 

I've  gane  to  a' where  roond  a])00t — 

To  auld  Hailes  Castle  grat  fareweel ; 
Wi'  breaking  heart  an'  lingering  foot, 

Pressmennan  left  an'  bonnie  Biel. 
An'  Binnin'  Wood  where  aft  I  sti'ay'd 

\yi'  Jamie  in  the  dear  langsyne  ; 
The  Auld  Wa's,  Roond  Taps,  an'  Langside, 

Pencraig,  an'  up  an  doon  a'  Tyne. 

And  noo,  this  warld  bauds  nocht  to  me 

But  the  sad  memorie  o'  them  a'. 
O  Linton  !   what  wey  sid  it  be 

That  I  frae  thee  maun  shog  awa'  ? 
Here,  in  thy  dear  lap,  wad  I  rest. 

Here,  in  thy  bosie,  live  an'  dee — 
My  native  nook,  my  native  nest — 

But  Fate  says,  "  Na  !  it  canna  be  !" 


SON  G. 

SUNfJ    AT    Tin-;    INAUOURATION    MKKTING    OK    TlIK    LINluN 
JUIilLKK    TOWN    CLOCK,    MARCH    .'51  ST,     1 S88. 


"  "^^^^^^ '^  ^'"^  ^'^y  '""^  now's  the  hour," 
'^^1'     iSee  our  Town  Clock  in  licr  towei-, 
IIo.-u'  her  toll  the  time  wi'  power, 
And  iiiclndiouslic  ! 


Here's  to  Linton  lads,  sae  fleet. 
Here's  to  Linton  lassies  sweet. 
Here's  to  those  wha  ne'er  were  beat- 
And  ne'er  mean  to  bo  I 

Bung  upon  the  block  they  blow, 
When  the  hot  aiin's  a'  a'glow, 
Soon  they  mak'  the  world  to  know 
What  would  Linton  hae. 

Be  it  Schules,  or  Water  Wai-ks, 
Spires,  or  Organs  for  her  kirks, 
A  Brass  Band — that  never  shirks — 
A'  thae  things  gets  she. 

Now  she  ca's  this  Clock  her  ain, 
She  her  trysting  times  will  ken  ; 
She'll  be  'hauden  unto  nane — 

Whether  freend  or  fae  ! 

Lang  may  Linton  cock  her  e'e, 
Lang  her  Town  Clock  clang  on  hie, 
Lang  her  children^you  an'  me — 
Lo'e  her  as  we  dae  ! 


THE    ADVENTURES    OF    BENJAMIN    SOLOMON, 
YEOMAN,  IN  SEARCH  OF  A  SPOUSE. 


O&n  a  light  grey  suit  of  West  of  England  tweed, 
^^     Bedight  and  garnish'd  with  kid  mits  and  flower, 
Behold  our  Solomon,  rigg'd  out  on  his  steed, 

Ambling  at  twilight  to  his  lady's  bower. 
Behold  our  "  Ben,"  our  annalist  of  threescore, 

The  lover  of  three  "  dears  " — two  of  whom  "  deid," 
He'd  replace,  like  King  Hal,  with  just  one  more. 

To  cheer  his  gouty  eld  with  love's  sweet  meed. 
And  warm  his  wintry  nights,  now  wintiy  cold  indeed. 

Miss  Park  of  Spott  was  in  his  eye — tho'  she, 

Eighteen  and  pretty,  had  ne'er  with  him  spoke — 
If  even,  in  fact,  she  knew  such  knight  did  be 

I  would  not  swear  by  ev'n  our  Jubilee  Clock. 

But  what  was  that  to  Solomon,  douce  folk  1 
"  Step  out,  old  Floe  !  what,  weak  wench  daunton  me  !" 

With  that,  and  riding  wild,  the  girth  he  broke, 
And  instant  from  his  throne  on  Floe  did  flee, 
Into  a  stagnant  ditch — a  noisome  brock  to  see. 


-o' 


Old  Floe,  not  in  her  prime — barring  in  wit — 
Grazed  by  the  hedge  (as  oft  she'd  done  before), 

Until  her  master,  Benjie,  bit  by  bit. 

His  slimy  plight  did  full  at  length  explore. 

Then  sprawl'd  to  bank — a  ghoul  of  ooze  and  grit — 
Where  long  he  rubb'd  and  scrubb'd,  himself  to  lit 
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Fi>r  love  again  ;  for,  Wing  so  far,  oikm*  more 

Old  Floe  he'd  mount,  and,  tlioreon  doing  it, 
Set  out  out  again,  like;  Crusader  of  yore — 
V>y  Siir'rcii  knock'd  on  lic.nl,  hiirIi  lower  for  liis  1mi»». 

CJenlly  lie  trotted,  musing  deep  a  tale 

He'd  tell  Miss  Kate;  "  How  that  his  stejul,  being  vouhl'. 
Had  bolted,  bit  in  teeth,  leaped  fence  and  rail, 

Torn  thn)Ugh  forests,  crags,  and  rocks  had  sprung, 

Like  poor  Mazeppa's,  as  by  Byron  sung. 
Till  on  a  tattie  hing  she  last  did  fail 

To  make  one  inch  more— when  he  ([uickly  Hung 
Him  from  the  saddle,  as't  had  been  the  "whale,'' 
^\jkI  ran  for  his  dear  life,  to  tell  liis  love  the  tale! 

Miss  Kate  was  in  the  old  lane — doing  what  ? 

What  other  Kates  have  done  since  beaux  would  woo, 
When  Solomon  burst  up,  broke  the  lovers'  chat. 

And  love's  sweet  spell  that  lield  the  lovers  true  ; 
Told  his  gross  lies  with  hand  on  heiirt,  and  blew 
More  monstrous  sighs  than  ever  fiend  In^irat, 

Kate  laugh'd,  like  waterfalls  when  May  is  new, 
And  thinking  "such  a  lark,"  puffed  Ben  so  that 
She  led  him  to  the  house  like  gander  gone  distraught  I 

His  sad  lorn  love  tale  there  he  told,  and,  oh  ! 

Ere  one  brief  hour,  his  troth  was  given  and  ta'en ; 
Then  leaving  him,  to  fetch  before  he'd  go 

A  "  nip  "  and  biscuit  for  her  weary  swain, 

The  merry  Kate,  revolving  in  her  brain 
A  merry  trick  to  farce  her  feigned  vow, 

Tripjted  to  her  lover,  waiting  in  the  lane. 
And  told  him,  as  her  laughter  wouUl  allow, 
The  errand  of  old  Ben,  and  all  his  lies  and  show. 
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Then  quickly  in  the  chamber  reappeai-'d 

The  maiden  with  decanter,  cake,  and  all. 
And  pourinf;  out  a  bumper  round  she  veer'd, 

And  said,  "  Sweet ;  for  my  love,  drink  this  you  rfhall, 

With  one  quick  gulp  place  it  beyond  recall  ! 
No  excuse,  darling,  can  this  night  be  heard  !" 

Ben,  in  the  third  heaven,  and  fearing  not  a  fall, 
Pluck'd  up  the  glass  as  'twere  a  queen's  reward, 

Stood  on  his  feet,  bow'd,  drained  the  tonic  gall — • 
For  it  was  vineijar — but  if  he  cared 
The  tears  that  streamed  his  cheeks  told  rather  how  he  farecL 

Then  on  the  doorstep,  too,  his  ardent  flame 

Got  further  quench'd,  for,  bidding  him  good  night, 
Kate  slapp'd  his  face,  that  fierier  grew  for  shame. 

Then  slamm'd  and  lock'd  the  door  upon  him  tight. 

He  could  not  choose,  but  mount  old  Floe,  poor  knight, 
As  down  the  avenue  her  steps  proclaim  ; 

But  that  night's  cup  he  had  not  drunk  yet  quite, 
For  from  among  the  bushes  there  now  came 
Kate's  beau  and  others  mask'd,  to  wreak  on  him  their  game. 

They  dragg'd  him  from  the  saddle — dress'd  him  out 

Like  fish-wife  from  Dunbar,  or  Fisherrow  ; 
Remounted  him,  hand-bound,  and  legs  about 
And  underneath  they  warp'd  to  ancient  Floe, 

Then  cheer'd  him  forth  to  find  his  home  or  no  ! 

******* 

Next  morn,  at  dawn,  in  Black's  field,  where  both  "nowte  "■ 

And  sheep  did  graze,  ah  !  such  a  woeful  "  show  ;" 
Solomon  "  In  all  his  glory,"  midst  the  brute  rout, 
Bound  high  on  Floe,  a  fish-wife,  bearded,  fresh  from  love  s 
redoubt  ! 


AT  TIIK  AlLl)  AliUEY  BRIG. 

HKLOW    HADDIVfiTOV. 


j;CJ  A  I-;  IIS  thou  v.eit  lungsyne, 
VM'      I '.raid-sheeted,  gleamiii'  Tyne, 

Thou  sweeps  this  hallow'd  scene  <>'  my  life's  early  inorn — 
Aye  still  the  same  fair  stream, 
Thi»'  sair,  sair's  changed  life's  dream 

An'  T'lii  a  stranger  grown  i'  tlie  i)lacc  whare  I  was  horn  ! 

As  ower  the  brig  T  gaze, 

Till  lost,  as  in  a  maze, 
While  the  gloamin'  breeze  comes  soughin*,  like  the  sound  o' 
the  dead  pjist ; 

And  in  the  river  clear, 

Dim,  dusky  shades  appear — 
The  forms  o'  friends  departed,  by  memorie  fond  recast! 

The  weel-kenned  banks  T  scan. 

The  woods  on  eithei'  lian'  ; 
The  glimmering  "  Cascade,"  like  a  fair  vestal's  sheen  ; 

The  auld  mill  an'  the  weir, 

The  kirkyard  lone  an'  drear — 
Tilt'  white-wa'd  amient  clachan,   whare  sae  hap])y   T  liae 
been  ! 

Aneath  me  is  the  "  Green," 
And  the  dark,  deep  pool  wherein 

I  ho<^)k'd  my  maiden  trout  ae  memorable  f<i.st-day  ; 
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AVi'  nervous  joy  an'  fear, 
Owre  head  I  whisk'd  him  clear — 
High   through    tlie   middle    air,    some   twa    score   yards 
away  ! 

And  there,  Ijy  "  Corbie  Wall," 

Grew  the  spire-like  spruce  tree  tall, 
From  whase  cloud-stabbing  tap  I  shook  the  INIay  morn 
dew, 

Reiving  a  starling's  brood, 

When,  in  owre  careless  mood, 
I  slipt  my  daring  perch,  an'  swith  cam'  doun,  I  trew  ! 

But  ilka  bush  an'  tree. 

Bank,  brae,  an'  grassy  lea, 
To  Sam's  fond  sorrowing  heart  reca's  its  tale  o'  yore  ; 

To  him  a'  Nature  here — 

Yearth,  lift,  an'  atmosphere — 
Are  loaden  sick  wi'  memories  o'  the  "  days  that  are  no 
more  !" 

Whaur's  a'  the  auld  folk  flown, 

That,  thirty  towmonds  gone, 
Ca'd  this  auld  village  "  Hame,"  ere  its  last  glory  fled? 

Saved  wi'  the  wreck,  not  aiie, 

Alas  !  is  left  behin', 
Upo'  the  final  exodus  ae  mouiniful  gleam  to  shed  ! 

Its  Worthies,  weel  I  min'  ! 

Shae-cobblin',  "  Auld  Corrine  !" 
A  veteran  Peninsular,  wha  focht  wi'  Sir  John  Moore — 

How  keen  was  he  to  tell 

O'  the  nicht  his  hero  fell. 
When  on  pension  days  he  quaffed  a  dram,  and  loud  for 
"grief  "  wad  roar  ! 
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"  Dick  Scott  !"  wee  "  Siimlic  JJ.iiid  !" 

"■  Auld  Steolo  I"  — .-uiitlier  caird 
Frue  that  red  jtack  o*  Mars  that  <»'er-rau  Waterltiu  ; 

But,  wu\v  !  nae  sot  wjis  he — 

Owre  stoiii  ail'  proud  to  "spree," 
III'  stnidc  ;i  "soldier"  to  the  last,  iiiajestical  an' true. 

Noil,  ane  an'  a*  are  gane, 

Flt'd,  scatter'd,  dead — alane 
Here  on  the  Brig  I  stand,  an'  muse  on  life  an'  death  ; 

The  inurmuring  streim  below 

Wails  like  the  voice  of  woe, 
As  I  turn  and  face  the  wide  warld,  an'  its  lowering  sturt 
an'  scaith  ! 


TWO     SCRAPS. 


i- — IX  PRESTONKIRK  CHURCH. 

^j^^Y  the  river,  flowing  sweetly, 

'fe^^     In  the  time,  when,  bright  and  featly 

Young  May  cam'  to  braird  the  corn, 
And  it  upward  sprung  to  greet  her, 
Gleaming  green,  and  fresher— sweeter, 

In  the  dew  o'  early  morn  ! 

Doun  the  gate  I  quietly  daunder'd 
To  the  Kirk,  and  sadly  pondei-'d 

On  the  lives  o'  rich  and  puir  ; 
The  peer  and  peasant  in  their  hames. 
The  pomp  and  poverty  that  shames 

Alike  their  joy  and  care  ! 

When,  lo,  the  ivirk  I  sae  heichly  cantled 
On  its  kuDwe,  and  ivy  mantled, 

'Mang  the  tombs  fu'  sacredlie  ! 
Large  an'  liamely  'tis — nae  feature 
Grand  or  gorgeous,  noi-  in  stature 

As  our  "  Lamps  "  o'  Lothian  be. 

But  if  here  Man's  works  be  barren, 
Fairest  Nature  doth  adorn 

Matchlessly  the  hallow'd  scene  ! 
Wood  and  water,  corn  fields  fertile — 
Teeming  with  luxuriance— kyrtle 

This  God's  Acre  like  a  queen. 


K 
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N«i\v  the  \v<»rhliipj)«'rs  dr.iw  liitlier  ; 
M»'n  and  women,  a'  tlu'i,'ither, 

Fill  tlic  House  o'  (Jod  witliin. 
Hark  !  theii-  Sniiif  o'  Praise  tliey're  singiii',', 
Fmni  frail  sinful  hearts  'tis  winginj; 

To  tlie  God  who  hateth  sin. 

Next  the  shepheid,  ^'oun;^  and  fervent, 
A  ti'ue  header,  and  Christ's  servant, — 

For  this  great  Hock  rev'rently, 
With  no  mock  ecclesiastic, 
But,  with  heart-born  words,  makes  phustic 

Their  souls'  wants  to  soar  on  high. 

Then  the  Inspired  Word  he  readeth. 
Earnestly,  as  when  lie  pleadeth 

At  tlie  Divine  Ci-oss  for  man  : 
A'  aboot  the  .auld  devices — 
Offerings  and  sacrifices — ■ 

Xeedful  in  .TeIio\ali's  plaii. 

Anon  the  sermon.      Whare  the  text  wa.s, 
If  in  Psalms  or  Eccles'astes — 

Haith  !  I  i-eally  have  forgot  ! 
Surely,  surely  'twas  from  David — 
But  as  I  its  gist  have  saved, 

liouk  and  fliajiter  iiiattei'  not. 

I'loiii  the  simple  wcjrds — "Then  let  us 
Into  the  Lord's  House  beget  us," 

Such  a  theme's  developed 
Of  fresh  thought  and  reasoning  subtle — 
Yet  true  Gospel  ring  and  metal — 

Knox  seems  risen  from  the  dead. 
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Logic,  eloquence — ay,  passion  — 
But  devoid  the  clap-trap  fashion 

That  obtains  with  narrow  minds  ; 
Sensible — and  credit  cravin^ 
Only  for  what's  worth  believing — 

Ev'ry  word  a  heart-home  finds. 

Leeze  me  on  such  halesome  preachers ; 
Best  exemplars — helpers — teachers. 

Leaders  fraucht  with  God-like  powers. 
On  the  Master — all  reliance  ; 
Hand  in  hand  with  sense  and  science — 

May  such  priests  be  ever  ours  ! 

IL — AT  HOME  :    midni(;ht. 

The  fire  burns  dimly  in  the  grate. 

The  lamp  upon  the  table — so, 
As  I  sit  questioning  my  fate, 

Neither  in  joy  nor  in  woe  ; 
I  know  that  I  must  surely  die, 

But  what  death  is  I  cannot  tell  : 
No  surety  unto  me  draws  nigh 

Beyond  the  dead  man's  fun'ral  bell. 
But  I  have  hope,  and  hope  means  life, 

For  all  the  tongues  of  Nature  say 
That  naught  is  useless — so  this  strife 

A  calm  Hereafter  may  repay  : 

If  that  hope's  false,  this  Universe, 

To  all  mankind,  is  but  a  curse. 


Ti:sTLM0NIAL8  TO  PROVOSTS. 


A     DIM'.AM. 


vJ-T'FIiEN  I  h;ul  ro;i(l  the  cU  lung  list 
.  Vy-Y'^f     O'  names  o'  theiu  wlia  did  persist 

To  gi'e  a  gift  to  Brodie,* 
I  slippit  canny  aff  to  bed 
An'  fell  a  doviin' — sair  bestead 

An'  rack'd  in  mind  an'  body ; 
I  didna  mind  the  "  uncos  "  lang 

That  Friday  nicht,  I  trew  ! 
"Births,  Marriages,  an'  Deaths" — an'  "sang" 

An'  "  jokes  "  (a  motley  crew  !) 
(Jaed  whuinmlin'  an'  junnnlin' 

In  liot  thro'  my  biain. 
Till  sound  sleep  did  me  steep 

In  Lethe's  stream  again. 

But  faigs  !  nae  niair  than  ance  or  twice 
T  hadna  snored,  whan,  in  a  trice. 

An'  distinck  in  a  dream, 
An  ancient  carle  before  me  rose, 
Whase  features — tousie  heid,  an'  nose — 

'^faist  like  mv  ain  did  seem. 
Quoth  he — "Son  Sain  I  tak'  ye  nae  fricht, 

In  faith  look  me  upon  ; 
I'm  come  to  ha'e  a  crack  the  nicht — 

Hear  me,  my  Famctus  Son  ! 

*  Provost  of  North  IJerwick. 
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Auld  Dauvid,  your  braw  lad,* 

Lies  sair  upo'  my  heart — - 
To  wliam  ye  nae  gift  gi'e 

For  a'  his  great  desairt. 

"  Roose  up,  }uy  sou,  let  fly  thy  wit —  \, 
The  curst  disgrace  nail  to  the  bit 

Till  Loudon  girns  for  shame  ; 
Tell  o'  his  great  warks  'mang  the  drains — f 
Tell  o'  his  superhuman  pains 

To  bring  the  water  hame. 
lliat  caller  water,  saft  and  clear — 

Thai  priceless  Chesters  Water  ! 
Than  '  swipes,'  or  '  yill,'  or  '  table  l)eer,' 

Oh  !  lioo  sae  muckle  better  ! 
Sae  sure  aye,  sae  pure,  aye. 

In  coggie,  caup,  or  tin  ; 
To  cook  wi',  to  douk  wi', 

An'  wash  the  warknian's  skin. 

"  That  water  triumph,  tell  him,  Sam, 
A  greater  was  than  ony  sham 

Won  on  the  battle  field — 
Napoleon,  Lord  of  Austerlitz, 
Nay,  your  ain  Brand,  wi'  a'  his  wits, 

To  such  a  feat  maun  yield. 
At  their  high  best,  what  did  they  do 

But  tap  puir  human  ):)luid  ? 
But  Dauvid  tapt  a  stream,  I  trew. 

That  flows  for  nocht  Init  guid, 


■'*  The  Late  David  Stevenson,  Est].,  Pro\ost  of  Haddington. 

t  He  was  the  leader  of  tlie  party  who  ultimately  succeeded  in  efficiently 
draining  and  bringing  a  supply  of  water  into  the  "Auld  Touu  "  at  an 
estimated  expense  of  about  a  seventh  of  the  real  ultimate  charge. 
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Live-givin;,',  icviviiiL,' 

Tlie  weai y  inoital  man, 
And  waterini,',  and  scattnriiig 

Wealth,  Wealth  (Ui  either  han'  ! 

''  l>ut  when  ye  thro'  the  past  hac  run, 
Mind  Dauvid,  Sam,  o'  wark  undone 

The  Railway  and  tlie  Gas  ;* 
The  Schules,  likewise,  micht  better  bo  ; 
The  Streets — the  Streets,  mair  grim  to  see 

Than  Killiecrankio  Pass. 
^^'Ilan  ye  gang  to  the  guid  auld  toim 

Wi'  tatties  cheap  an'  tine, 
I'm  aft  deid  feart  that  ye'll  cIjisIi  d<iun, 

An'  row  strecht  into  Tyne  ; 
The  knowes  there,  the  howes  there, 

As  ye  drive  ower  yer  caiit. 
Do  fret  me  an'  threat  me 

Your  jaws  an'  teeth  to  pairt. 

"  And  last,  Imt  not  the  least,  my  son    - 
The  chief  o'  a'  that's  left  undone — - 

A  New  Brig  ower  the  Tyne,f 
The  Nungate  ane — the  shame  o'  Cairns — 
For  dougs  may  do  fu'  weel — or  bairns. 

Their  bits  o'  '  cairts  '  to  twine. 
J5ut  wow,  its  l)ack  is  hump'd  wi'  age, 

It  mocks  what  it  adoiiis  ; 
Ev'n  llobb,  your  Antitjuarian  Sage, 

Its  wa.sp  waist  p;issage  scorn.s. 

*  Two  other  long  spoken  of  schemes  of  his. 

t  .\  fomlly  cherislied  project  of  his  ever  since  he  first  held  otiice  ;  hut 
one,  alas,  whicli  is  not  even  initiated  yet. 
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Sae  narrow,  a  barrow 

It's  risky  owre't  to  whirl  ; 
Whare  snolibies  an'  hobbies 

Dreid  sair  to  meet  a  churl. 

"And  noo,  aboot  the  gift  ye'll  gie  : 
Son  Sam,  appropi-iate  it  shid  be, 

And  worthy  o'  the  man  ! 
His  pictyoor  ?     Pooh  ;  he  kens  himsel' 
He  is  your  Local  Gladstone  Swell  ! 

What  then  ?     My  lad— aff  haun'— 
Gi'e  him  a  bath  !     Then  he  may  dij), 

An'  douk  an'  drench  him  weel. 
In  that  fine  liquid  precious  sip 

He  brocht  from  far  a-fiel'; 
'Twill  lichten  and  brichten, 

Far  mair  than  plumps  in  Tyne  ; 
'Twill  clean  him,  'twill  sheen  him. 

The  mair  an'  mair  to  shine. 

"  Fareweel,  my  son  ;  my  time  is  up  ; 
Ye  ken  that  sjDeerits  daurna  clip 

An  oor  frae  atf  the  morn  ; 
Cut  at  the  first  craw  o'  the  cock 
AfF  we  maun  pack,  like  tod  or  brock, 

To  our  dark  mystic  bourne. 
Ta-ta,  ta-ta  !  I'll  see  ye  sune  again," 

He  waved  his  hand  an'  fled. 
I  turn'd  mysel',  an'  oped  my  een, 

Syne  bounced  strecht  up  in  bed  ; 
How,  Lord  !  then,  I  roar'd  then, 

An'  fair  wi'  mirth  did  scream  ; 
An'  cough'd  lang  an'  laugh'd  lang 

To  find  'twas  a'  a  dream  ! 


THE  BONXTE  TYNE  VALLEY.* 


•^TfOAV  1)lithe  lilt  the  biids  iloiiii  the  bounie  Tyne  v;illey, 
aiylli;     The  larks  liDverhie  o'er  the  green  Kippielaw  ; 
Hmw    sweet    'twere   to    loam    thro'    tho    spiiiigtinic    wi' 
Willie, 
liut  how  weary  to  waiidei-,  iiow  Willie's  awa  ! 
The  siiaw-hoards  on  Soutra,  the  saft  win's  are  thawing, 

The  simmer's  renew'd  to  the  muirland  an'  lea  ; 
The  swallows  come  back,  an'  the  blossom  is  blawing— 
A"  nature's  restored,  but  na'  Willie  to  me  ! 

The  snawdrap  an'  vi'let,  in  nooks  biold  and  shady, 

The  primrose  an'  daisy — the  fairest  o'  a'; 
The  hawthorn  blooming,  the  green-spreading  meadow. 

Wad  wyse  me  to  wander — but  Willie's  awa  I 
Ah  !  never  again,  by  the  green  shaw  an'  meadow. 

While  Tyne  bickers  doun  sunny-starr'd  to  the  sea, 
Shall  I  wander  at  e'ening,  an'  hear  my  dear  laddie, 

lloose  nature  sae  deeply  and  dearly  to  me  I 

The  setting  sun  beats  on  the  braes  o'  Phanttissie, 

An'  deeds  in  gold  haze  the  green  Kijipielaw  1 
The  dew  freshens  nature,  sae  green  an'  sae  grassy — 

How  blest  could  I  lie  weiena  Willie  awa  I 
<^  thou  mellow  mavis,  the  e'ening  enchanting. 

Till  th'  kindling  stars  thiill  i'  the  blue  lift  sae  hie  ! 
How  sweet  was  thy  sang,  in  the  gloaming-hushed  plantin', 

When  in  true  love  we  trysted — my  Willit-  an  me  ! 


Written  on  the  occurence  of  s  melancholy  incident  in  real  life. 
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O  hush  ye,  blythe  birds,  doun  the  bonny  Tyne  valley, 

O  hush  ye,  sweet  larks,  o'er  the  green  Kippielaw  ! 
"What  recks  how  ye  sing,  an'  ye  sing  na  back  Willie  1 

Your  woodnotes  seem  wailings  noo  Willie's  awa  ! 
The  snawdrift,  o'er  Soutra,  in  tempest  was  blawing, 

An'  bleak  was  the  scene  on  the  day  he  did  dee  ! 
But  bleaker  an'  darker  is  sorrow's  nicht  fa'ing — 

This  mirk  nicht  o'  death — that  parts  Willie  and  me  ! 


tin:   n.DL'Ciil.MAN. 


Ill  N  K  ;i.  l)uniper  to  tin-  jiliiu^lniiaii, 
^1=^-      Pled^a-  him  in  a  cup  profound, 
Toiust  him  as  our  strong  and  true-man 
With  all  honours  round  and  round  : 

Here's  the  brawny,  Ituiidly  ploughman  ! 
Here's  the  world's  l>read winner  tiuf  ! 
Drink  a  beaker  to  the  ploughman— 

Tip  the  dipgs  drink — Speed  the  Plough  ! 

Thro'  the  bitter  days  of  winter, 

Cold  and  wet  he  guides  the  share  ; 
Toiling  on  till  night  present  her 

Warm  firosido  and  cottage  fare — 
Here's  the  brawny,  itc. 

In  the  wakening  spring-time  speeding, 

^^'hat  a  ])riest  in  power  is  he  ! 
Striding  forth — the  broad  earth  seeding 

That  her  children  filled  may  be  be. 
Here's  the  brawny,  itc. 
On  thru'  sweltry     corching  summei', 

Ne\e!-  lagging,  late  and  mnm  ; 
Urging  Nature  heap  her  garner, 

Like  one  gracious,  princely  Ijoon  ! 
Here's  the  Ijrawnv,  i^-c. 

Then  he  gnisps  the  golden  harvest, 
Sweeps  the  wide  fields  at  a  woid  : 


THE    PLOUGHMAN. 
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Till  from  happy  east  to  far  west 

He  the  world  with  rowth  has  stored  ! 

Here's  the  brawny,  buirdly  plonghuiaii  I 

Pledge  him  in  a  cup  profound — 
Toast  him  as  our  strong  and  true-man 
With  all  honours — round  and  round  ! 


WIN'inv    WIND. 


;l^]l]*2AK,  wintry  wind,  thou  ni«iurnest  hmrr  wjtli  me 
i=^      Still,  iiit'laucliuly  iiours  as,  all  alone, 
ilere  inland  in  the  l(»ng  sad  solemn  ni<,'hts 
Over  the  i-uial  hearth,  my  f reward  tears 
Flow  for  the  dead  that  once  were  dear  to  me. 

Deep  in  thy  hollow  voice  1  heir  a  name, 

0  Wind  !  O  Death  !  as  I  did  hear  it  once, 
When  fi-om  her  chamljer  came,  all  pale  and  dread. 
As  l)rushed  with  Azrael's  wings,  one  knowinij  all, 
Telling  her  death — Oh  !  double  death  to  me. 

Wind  '  moaning  wind — (Jh  I  unspeakably  true 
Thou  callest  up  the  day.s  that  come  no  more, 
The  faces  of  oui-  youth — thine,  Mary,  thine, 
And  chiefest  in  thy  pallor  and  thy  pain, 
When  told  'twas  death,  thou  gazed-^t  up<in  me. 

JJlow,  Winter,  Ijiow,  the  Spring  can  come  no  more, 
N<t  Howers  and  trees  nor  the  green  earth  be  clad. 
Larks  sing  at  morn,  nor  joy  for  man  and  beast 
Ere  meet  them  in  the  fields  :  all  earth  is  dead, 
To  me  is  dead — for  Mary's  dead  to  me. 

Come,  moaning  wind,  and  winter  ilrear  and  Iwire, 

1  call  thee  while  aught  power  in  me  remain  ; 
All  times  and  else  but  mock  my  sorrow  deep. 
The  stricken  wild  bird  seeks  the  forest's  gloom- 
Thus  darkest  Nature  for  my  woe  and  me. 


JOHN  KNOX. 


ti|Ti;jIKE  lion-fronted  isle  sublime 
tIMi     That  sheer  from  ocean  seek'st  the  sky- 
Above  the  levelled  waste  of  Time 

Thou  towerest  heavenward,  huge,  and  high  I 
Between  this  light  and  yon  dark  past, 
An  adamantine  barrier  cast ! 

And  as  such  isle,  sun-rising  east 

Hangs  in  his  orient  o'er  the  sea, 
Art  thou,  o'er  all  time  set  amidst, 
The  gratitude  of  all  the  free  ! 

Who,  stable  midst  unstable,  stood 
The  champion  of  thy  country's  good. 

For  thou  with  fixed  soul  didst  pursue 
Thy  purpose  sacred — light  for  man. 
Nor  fear  nor  mortal  weakness  drew 
Thee  from  the  goal  one  wayward  span. 
But  bursting  the  chaotic  night-, 
Thy  one  aim  cleft—"  Let  there  be  light  !" 

And  there  was  light !  and  evermore. 

Sphered  radiant  in  that  light,  art  tliou 
A  glowing  orb  amid  the  gloir 

That  star-wreathes  Fame's  eternal  Ijrow, 
And  tints  with  amaranthine  ray 
Time's  passing  turbid  flood  for  aye  ! 


ON  Miv   K(ti;i:irr  shakp,  iiotki.  iitopiMiTDU, 

IJ:.\\!X(:    MXToN. 

HKAIt  <iN   'IlIE   OCCASION    OF   HIM  t  OMl'LI  MENTARY  .SL'PPP:H, 

7th  dkcember  1888, 


^^11  AT  di'iedfu'  news  is  tliis  I  hear? 


j^^'wr     Is  Robin  that  we  lo'e  sae  dear — 
Is  Robin  Sharj),  wlia  has  nae  peer 

For  (luonching  (h-outli, 
(!:iun  off  U)  leave  us,  clean  and  sheer, 

Tn  waefu'  tiuth  1 

For  thirty  years  to  cor  wee  tuun 
He's  been,  I  trow,  nae  little  boon  ; 
A'  oor  sad  cares  did  Robin  droon. 

Day  aftei-  day, — 
\Vi'  "  nips,"'  or  caups  of  foaming  broon. 

Rare  barley  broo ! 

Of  a'  your  nappies,  ehea]i  oi'  dear, 
Krae  champagne  down  to  tip'ny  beer, 
Nae  saps  ava  like  his  could  cheer. 

And  warm  oor  heart  ! — 
Oor  eveiy  moital  caie  and  fear 

They  gait  depart  I 

On  market  nichts  when  we  drew  nigh 
The  railway  brig,  forfocht  an'  dry. 
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We'd  say,  "  in  Robin's  by-and-bye, 

We'll  ease  oorsers," 
Syne  hoc  cor  mouths  wad  watter — my  ! 

Like  rauirland  wells  ! 


On  cattle  market  days,  his  hoose 

Was  like  some  great  lord  duke's  lat  louse, 

The  southern  dealers,  yamp  an'  crouse. 

Wad  stech  an'  denner. 
As  in  the  days  o'  auld  King  Bruce — 

To  Scotland's  scunner  ! 

The  serving  lasses  raced  an'  ran. 
Upstairs  an'  doun,  to  baud  them  gaun  ; 
They  daur'dna  for  ae  moment  stan' 

Their  breath  to  draw  ; 
If  ane  pat  aff — faith,  Robin  than 

Shored  her  the  law  ! 

On  Hansel  Monday  afternoons. 
Lord — lord,  to  see  the  country  loons  : 
They  swarmed  like  bees  owre  a'  his  bouns, 

And  at  his  board. 
His  yill  an'  wheich — they  swallowed  tuns. 

An'  sang  an'  roar'd  ! 

But  nou,  waes  me  !  he  shies  awa, 
Nae  mair  for  us  oor  nips  he'll  draw  ; 
The  auld  hotel,  sae  trig  and  braw, 

He'll  tend  nae  mair  ; 
Below  Auld  Reekie's  castle  wa' 

He  seeks  his  lair. 
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Weel,  wed  ;  lie  whs  :i  sonsy  lad, 
(ijusli,  fair  an'  fat — ne'er  sour  nor  sad, 
]>ut  smilinj,'  aye — riclit  fain  an"  ,i,'la<l 

A  frecnd  to  greet, 
And  ^liakc  liis  liand,  and  joke  like  mad, 

And  -t.md  n  "  treat." 

Noo  lie  has  won  iiis  meet  rowaril, 
-May  he  for  niony  a  year  be  spared 
To  weet  his  niou'  and  wag  his  beard, 

An  tune  life's  harp  ; 
Weel  on  thee  is  this  supper  wair'd. 

Douce  Robin  Sharp. 


I 


AXE  DEEVLIsn  PRANK  OF  YE  WICKED  ELFIN 

KING. 


flJlAR  up  the  glen,  on  a  whinny  knowe, 
-%     Yellow-haii-'d  Effie  sat  a'  day 
Plaitin'  a  snood  for  her  dreamy  brow, 
An'  learniu'  the  lintie's  sweet,  sweet  lay, 
Till  the  gloamin'  fell 
O'er  the  lonely  dell : 
Oh,  bonnie  Effie,  gae  hame,  gae  harae — 
Thy  minnie  '11  froon 
An'  ye  come  na  soon, 
An'  auld  angirt  faither  do  mair  than  blame. 

"  Gude  nicht,  Lintie,  I'm  aft"  an'  awa  ; 

Gude  nicht,  burnie,  too  ; 
An'  a  wee,  wee  kiss  for  my  wee  flowers  a', 
The  fairest  that  ever  srew  ! 

Oh  !  just  like  a  bee, 

Am  I  happy  wi'  thee. 
As  I  sing  thro'  the  lang  simmer  day, 

Wi'  the  sun-blinks  cominof. 

Where  the  bees  are  hummini;" 
Lilts  o'  the  nature  and  lealest  for  aye  !" 

Foxgloves,  bluebells,  thimmels,  an'  spinks, 

Lootit  their  heids  a-wee  ; 
She  gazit  doon  the  glen  where  the  burnie  jinks, 

Ane  waesome  wench  to  see  : 

L 
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"  ()  the  stui-s  are  shnotin', 

All'  the  kye  iirc  rootiiT, 
An'  haine  I  nuiun  gu;in  ye  wi-cl,  weel  ken  : 

I'll  come  ugen 

Ti»  the  lK)nnie  glen, 
All'  line  ye  for  Icjn  in'  ye  ii'  nieht  ahine  ! '' 

No<),  a  l)hie  wee  deevilick  son  o'an  elf, 

"Was  crooned  the  king  o'  his  tribe. 
Had  heard  a'  this,  and  (juo'  he  to  hisself — 
\Vi'  ouphish-like  lauch  an'  jibe — 

"  Eicht  queens  are  mine, 

She'll  niak'  the  iiine  : 
0  stars  I  O  stars  I  by  the  moon-woo'd  well, 

"We'll  caper  an'  sing, 

We'll  dance  in  a  ring, 
"Wi'  the  king  i'  the  middle — mysel',  mysel' !'' 

He  pressit  his  horn  to  his  impish  mou' 

An'  toutit  three  times  three  ; 
Like  bells  his  twa  cheeks  were  blawn,  I  trow 
An'  the  tears  ran  frae  his  e'e. 

"  Rat-a-too  !  rat-a-too  !  " 

He  summoned  his  crew 
"W'  an  <'lfin  blast  under  the  mune. 

They  heard  the  command — 

In  the  clap  o'  a  hand 
They  were  swarming  a-low  an  ubune. 

Wee  Eftie,  sae  mazed,  she  sank  on  the  swaird, 
In  a  leefu'  an'  sleepy-like  dwam, 

The  king  o'  the  Elves,  a  snell  proud  caird, 
Spake  orders  to  bind  the  wee  lamb  ! 
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"  And  cai-ry,"  said  he, 

"Her  tenderlie 
All  unto  my  palace  so  fine, 

For  there  in  Elfland, 

In  the  silk  so  grand, 
Of  my  queens  she  '11  he  queen  of  the  nine  !' 

Up  the  glen  in  the  moonshine  awa,  awa, 

Wi'  volte,  an'  caper,  an'  funk. 
They  danced,  they  snapjoit,  an'  heuched  awa, 
Like  Alloway's  ghaists  a'  drunk. 

An'  the  valley  a'  rang. 

As  the  burnie  sang — 
''  O  Effie,  wee  Effie,  farevveel,  fareweel  ! 

Lang  years  three  times  three 

Elf  queen  ye  maun  be. 
And  sigh  for  auld  Garvie  in  revel  an'  reel  !" 


MARRIAGE  LINES. 

WKITTKN  AT  Till:  flCLKDlJATION  OF  TIIK   II  AI'l'V  NUPTIALS  <-* 
MK  SANDY  SELLAH  AND  MISS  All. IK  LOWIUK.* 

(JW  liauld  .M.iK-li  shrilly  bliiws  his  honi 
■      To  trumpet  in  the  spring's  return, 
An'  gi'es  the  train  u'  winter,  passed 
Out  oNvie  the  north,  a  paiting  blast. 
Tlie  farmer  hears  his  warning  ca', 
And  casts  the  seed  in  faith  awa'. 
The  wild  Howei-s  feel  his  suljtle  breath, 
And  wake,  and  smile  at  winter's  wrath  ; 
The  daisy,  and  meek  vi'let  even, 
Dare  the  chill  blast,  and  spread  to  heaven 
Their  shiv'ring  banners,  whilk  foretell 
.Sweet  spring's  approach  to  down  and  doll. 

And  nature  animate  as  wecl 

His  rousing  influence  doth  feel  ; 

Till'  land)kins  owre  the  greening  braes 

in  fiolic  mood  begin  their  plays. 

The  laverock  mounts  to  heaven's  gate 

To  lilt  his  love  for  his  new  mate  ; 

The  coupled  paitricks  "  scriech  at  e'en," 

The  spairows  chirp  the  showers  atween, 

'  )r  tilt  an'  flee,  lang  straes  in  mou', 

Wi'  ]<>\('  an'  nests  richt  thrang,  I  trew. 


*  "  Siiiiily  Sellar  '  ih  ;i  iiiiihtrr  iiR-cliaiiic  on  the  shady  Hule  of  life — 
considerahly.  IIIb  excellent  britle— not  so  yonng  either— is  the  daughter 
of  a  well-known  Lothian  fanner.  The  story  goes  in  tlie  neighbourhood 
that  "Sandy"  courted  for  upwards  of  twenty  years  before  he  summoned 
pluck  to  "  finp  the  question.'      IJut  he  succeeded  fur  all  that  I 
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The  mated  mawkins  owre  the  fiel' 

Whid  after  ither,  rear,  an'  wheel, 

The  lee-lang  day  ;  the  rabl)its  even. 

An  extra  share  o'  spunk  are  given — 

Ahmg  the  plantin'  sides  they  bicker, 

An'  funk  up  their  white  fuddies  quicker, 

(^r  munch  an'  map,  an'  stamp  their  paws 

Wi'  greater  gusto  and  applause  ; 

While  mavis  clear,  and  blackie-ljird, 

Doun  Tyne's  sweet  valley  blythe  are  heard  ! 

Such  being  the  micht  o'  March's  power 
O'er  bird  an'  beast,  an'  tree  an'  flower, 
What  wonder,  then,  if  nature's  lord, 
Even  man  himsel',  should  feel  restoi-ed. 
And  something  of  the  general  heat 
In  his  thaw'd  breast  begin  to  friet ! 
In  sooth  this  natural  feeling,  vast 
An'  strange,  ower  heart  o'  Sandy  passed, 
Ae  nicht  as  sighing  he  drew  near 
The  weel-kenn'd  dwelling  o'  his  dear. 

Quo  he,  "  I've  been  a  wanter  lang — • 
This  nicht  maun  change  or  tine  my  sang. 
For  I  shall  strecht  the  '  question  '  pop. 
And,  from  her  lips,  despair  or  hope 
Shall  seal  my  fate  an'  stap  my  fear  ; 
This  nicht — this  vera  nicht — I  swear  I 

Sae  strechtway,  then,  he  order'd  Johnnie 
To  gang  direck  and  yoke  the  jiownie, 
Whilk,  Ijuckled  to,  awa'  they  drive 
Wi'  cauld  wind  an'  het  love  to  strive. 
Freezing  an'  burning,  oot  an'  in. 
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Tlif  laiii;  live  iiiilt'.s  llicy  had  to  cin  ; 
Hut  Siindy,  itondcriiij^  the  while 
His  manly  errand,  and  the  style 
That  he'd  adiii)t  w  i'  his  dear  jo, 
Was  stone  dead  {•>  ;ill  else  liclnw. 

"  JJed-fa>t  auld  iiiilher  lies,"  thutlit  lie, 
"  Whate'er  her  ailin;:'  it  inny  be, 
Sae  I'll  fetch  yont  my  Sweet  to  see  her, 
Syne  what  I  will  T  may  do  wi'  her  ; 
And,  once  for  a',  as  1  ui  u  man — 
Ask  licr  to  Ix'  my  wil'c  fifl-lian'  I" 

Tlie  plot,  thus  deeply  schemed,  an'  laid 

Tn  rich  fiilliiment  soon  was  made 

A  grand  success.       Tl  at  Fri(!ay  week 

H's  now  '•  gudf-^aitlifr  "  he  did  seek. 

And  tauld  him  In  o  an'  what  he  meant. 

And,  "Oil  ;  wad  he  gie  his  consent?" 

Tl  e  auld  ii  an  Hdged,  syne  hlunt  his  mind 

Ke  spak'  richt  howe,  yet  plain  an'  kind-- 

"  This  month,"  says  he,  "'s  the  month  o'  Mairch 

An  unco  month  for  wives  to  sairch, 

15ut,  shure  as  Maircli  love's  wind  does  blaw, 

My  full  consent — ye  hae  it  a', 

Tak'  her,  my  lad,  an'  mak'  lier  thine — 

Ye'll  ne'ei-  reproach  the  day  ye  twine 

Wi'  Ailie  in  the  mari-iage  knot, 

liut  ca't  the  pearl  o'  life's  lot ; 

For,  tho'  she's  dootless  younger  been. 

As  you,  yoursel',  my  ancient  fiien', 

(Nae  saicret  it  is  I  betray, 

Altho'  I  say't  wha't  shouldna  say), 

She  is  a  lass  weel  worth  the  honoui-. 
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J)y  splicing  wi'  her  ye'd  put  on  lior ; 

She's  been  reared  weel  up  to  the  mark, 

She  kens  the  nobleness  of  waik. 

'Tvvas  wark  that  made  rae  ANhut  I  am, 

And  she  her  wavk  will  never  sham 

To  mak'  a  sark,  or  wash  ane  eitlier, 

My  fai<;^s,  she  winna  hang  or  swither. 

In  culinaiy  maittei's,  too, 

She's  great  at  kial  and  tatty-broo  ; 

(Jr  genty  things,  like  pancakes  good. 

Or  stews,  or  c  rowdy — wale  o'  food  I 

Or  even  bried  trashtrie  for  a  bairn, 

Or  bileing  eggs,  or  frying  herrin' — 

Tak'  tent  o'  me,  my  word  rely  on. 

Her  skeel  in  a'  there's  nae  doun-cryin'. 

She's  sich  a  mistress  o'  the  airt. 

She  kens  the  cookery  book  by  hairt. 

Yes,  yes,  my  son-in-law  to  be, 

As  she  cine  precious  bairn  to  me 

Has  ever  been,  as  shure  your  hanie 

An'  your  board  end  she  winna  shame. 

She's  nane  o'  your  Miss  Modern  schule. 

Unfit  for  spence  or  kitchen  rule — 

But  ae  douce,  mensefu'  weel-faur'd  queen, 

Can  grace  the  lianie  herscl'  keeps  clean  ; 

With  heid  an'  hairt  sae  stock'd  to  be 

Her  lord's  tit  fallow,  full  aa'  free  ; 

An'  can  o'  nichts,  out-owre  her  seam. 

Maintain  her  side,  whate'er  the  theme, 

Be't  war,  the  kirk,  or  politics. 

Or  seand'lous  breach  o'  promise  tricks. 

Or  craps,  or  markets,  shares,  or  books — 

The  lattist  novel,  or  the  fooks 

O'  the  last  mode,  brent  new  frae  Paris, 
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Contrived  hy  NN'mtli  (>  deck  llic  dcnries  ; 
Tliairfure,  my  smi,  niid  tn  conclude," 
The  Jiuld  iii.in  sjiakc  in  sdlcum  mood, 
"  Tiik'  her  at  iiiiicc,  anfl  my  consent 
Have  wi   her,  witlioot  grud^je  or  stint, 
For  tho'  I'm  laitli  to  lose  lier  noo, 
My  loss,  dear  fiii-nd,  is  •^■.lin  to  you  I' 

Awa'  lan  Sandy,  anci  fell  soon 
The  news  was  trockit  thro'  the  town  ; 
Rumour,  as  usual,  loused  his  packs, 
And  barter's  guesses  in  a'  cracks  ; 
The'  naething  but  this  truth  was  there, 
The  golden  fact — they'd  raak'  a  pair  ; 
AVhilk,  tho'  some  loons  were  lees  iinputin', 
A  story  stood  beyond  disputin'. 

Sae  tailors,  cl-ies,  an'  mantua  makers, 
Pigmen,  an'  grocer  folk,  an'  liakers, 
Were  on  the  rump  o'  business  ridin', 
Wi'  orders  for  the  grand  "  Providin' ;" 
Wow,  what  a  hubbub  then  was  seen. 
The  hoose  was  turn't  frae  morn  to  e'en, 
Tntil  a  show,  bazaar,  and  fair, 
Wi'  bedding,  chairs,  an'  crockery  ware, 
An'  bundles,  bales,  bend  boxes,  barrels, 
Eneuch  to  mak'  ane  think  this  warl's 
<Jwre  sair  misjudged,  owre  sair  maligned 
For  sure,  when  siccan  walth's  designed. 
For  oidy  twa,  it  scarce  can  be. 
That  some  's  sae  steeped  in  misery. 

Howe'er,  'mang  turmoil,  route,  an'  roarin', 
The  great  auspicious  day  wore  on  ; 
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As  (lay  by  day  the  bride  grew  leaner, 
And  day  by  day  the  >)ridegrooin  keener. 

His  circulation  running  wikl, 

He  "rew  as  restless  as  a  child  ; 

Nor  sleep  nor  rest  for  nichts  had  he, 

And,  oh,  but  he  sighed  piteously! 

His  haill  heart  being  wi'  her  he  loved, 

He  thocht  the  eicht-day  clock  ne'er  moved  ; 

And  roond  and  roond,  an'  up  an'  doun. 

He  scourd  a'  corners  o'  the  toun  ; 

Discarding  even  his  urbane  manners, 

An'  blawinsr  like  cor  auld  mill  fanners. 

A  raving  wretch  at  lairge  ran  lie, 

Ane  feai'some  "  spectacle  "  to  see. 

Wham  neither  sneesh  nor  drain  could  ease, 

But  only  made  him  bock  an'  sneeze. 

At  length — the  fates  be  praised  an'  thankit  I — ■ 

Auld  time  doun  to  this  nicht  has  shankit  ; 

An'  lang  an'  last,  bridegroom  an'  bride, 

Are  leash'd  by  Hymen  side  by  side ! 

As  new  life  ojiens  to  the  twain. 

May  it  bring  peace  to  either  ane  ; 

Syne,  screivin  doun  to  auld  age  gang. 

As  rowth  an  happy  as  it's  lang. 

May  cheerfu"  plenty  boil  their  pat, 

An'  greedy  health  say  grace  to  that ; 

While  truthfu'  love's  ain  pledges  dear. 

The  girning  bairnies  fast  appear  ; 

And  till  thae  bairnies'  bairns  flock, 

In  half  scores,  roond  the  parent  stpck, 

]\Iak'  their  hame  thine — thou  matchless  three — 

Peace,  pleasure,  and  prosperity  ! 


Ji, 
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■^'11,  Mu-i-  iif  C.ilcdnii  I  with  fervid  wing, 


Fioiii  t.lic  l)luc  hills  thou  luak'st  thy  sacred  scat, 
AVith  mountain  cataract  and  clilF  interned, 
To  our  streaui'd  vallny  in  a  strath  lowland 
Descend  I  and,  in  just  strains,  thy  minstrel  true, 
This  day— his  day — to  us  the  day  of  days, 
Commemorative  of  him  evermoic, 
Teach  me,  child-like,  to  sin>^  I     O'er  heirs  of  fame 
Of  ours  above — philoso](hers,  or  they 
AN'hose  martial  story  or  histoi-ic  page 
Or  song  confounds  decay — his  laurel'd  head. 
Spiring  the  groups  of  8c(itia's  giant  sous, 
Towers  like  a  king's.      Xo  longei-  scowling  brow'd, 
J  see  him  o'er  his  empire  sweep  his  eye  ; 
The  master  of  the  fields  of  song  l)eloved, 
Sowijig  and  reaping  joy  !     No  truer  eye 
E'er  peep'd,  like  lover,  into  Nature's  face 
So  sympathetic  with  the  love  of  her — 
He  grew  upon  hei-,  and  her  i)ieath  was  hi-;, 
His,  hers — them  l)oth  a  melody. 
Wedding  their  two  souls — one  I 

"  Sweet  Balloclnnyle  !" 
The  dew-eyed  s})iiit  of  a  sunnner's  eve, 
Tender  and  loving  j;s  the  face  of  l)ity, 
Tn  one  small  song  I     Then,  as  we  turn  the  page, 
And  leading — "Scots  wha  li;ie  w  i"  Wallace  bled  !' 
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A  blast,  as  of  Mar's  thunder,  wakes  the  heart, 

And  the  most  peace-wed  souls,  with  sudden  fire, 

Blaze  with  heroic  ire  and  martial  eye 

As  patriots  ann'd  !      "  Sht)uld  Auld  Acquaintance 

Be  forcot  ?"     Never  !     Thou  hast  made  it  sure 

It  nevei-  can  ! — that  query  is  a  spell 

To  sprite  the  querist's  name  from  age  to  age — 

To  the  fag  end  of  time  ;  and  being  there, 

To  charm  time  back  again  !     Turn  me  the  leaves  : 

Not  one  of  which  Ijut  glows  with  Nature's  light 

As  sweet  as  autumn  eves,  when  harvest's  moon 

Keeps  watch  the  golden  field,  and  overhead 

The  plover's  cry  is  heard  !     Here's  an  old  friend— 

"  A  man's  a  man  for  a'  that  !"     So  he  is — 

But  many  a  man  was  scarce  a  man  l)efore 

Ye  breach'd  his  mind  and  let  the  knowledge  in 

That  makes  him  so  ;  given  assurance  true 

Of  the  grand  fact — a  man  he  surely  was — 

He  one  became.     Mayhaps  a  slave  before. 

Or  cringing  yokel  to  exacting  "  lord  ;" 

With  cap  in  hand,  and  fearful  downcast  eye. 

Mumbling  the  enforced  homage  abjectly  : 

His  S(»ul  as  darksome  as  his  gait  confess'd  ; 

The  inmiortal  mandate — "  a  man's  a  man. 

The  rank  is  but  the  guinea  stamp,  the  man's 

The  gowd  for  a'  that !" — charged,  as  with  Heaven's  fire, 

Lit  up  his  darkness,  as  the  levin  )x)lt 

Night's  murky  gulf,  and  let  him  see  the  ground 

Whereon  they  both  stood  was  the  equal  earth — 

The  earth,  nor  less,  nor  more  !     Henceforth,  to  both 

All  life  was  changed  ; — the  loi'dling  doffed  his  pride, 

Forg-ot  his  "  strut  :" — the  serf,  a  serf  no  more  ! 

Shoulder  to  shouldei-,  stood  up  with  the  port 

And  modest  dignity  that  graces  man, — 
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The  bluest  pnucelin;j;'s  peer  ! 

But  to  nsuine  : 
"  Hi{,'hl;iml  M.iry  !"   "  Y.-   P.iinks  uii'    T-raes  !"    "  T;ini 

(M.'H  :' 
ICacli  Diie  «)f  tliesc,  ;iii(l  t-kc  a  liumlitul  iiioie  — 
All  luatciiless — Scotia  dolh  hold  dear,  and  sings 
Them  to  all  j)e'>ples  of  the  woiiderinj,'  lands, 
NN'lio  (Itiiik  thcif  rapture  from  hrr  dulcet  lips 
AVith  cliarm'd  and  greedy  ears,  till  they,  entranced. 
Crow  dead  to  every  care  of  all  the  world 
Than  her  harmonious  woe  ! 

In  many  a  cliine, 
In  many  a  land  of  niany-corner'd  earth. 
In  Indian  jungles  and  Columbian  wastes. 
In  Afric  arids  and  mysterious  wilds, 
Islands,  like  Edens,  in  the  puri)le  seas, 
Pacific,  and  Australian  worlds. 
The  wondrous  op])osites  and  heirs  of  ours. 
As  well  King  Winter's  realms — the  home  of  Frost    - 
Hudson's  and  Lapland — these  old  songs  of  Burns, 
Like  ^■el•iest  wizards  in  the  human  heart, 
Have  conjured  with  the  weary  exiles  tears, 
And  in  the  sighs  of  longing  wanderers, 
Bewitched  impossibles  to  patent  facts  ; 
And  o'er  the  freni  and  foreign  continents 
.Made  misty  Scotland,  with  her  hills,  arise. 
To  fondest  memoiy  true  !     There  is  a  gem 
A  talisman  in  two  biief  verses — which, 
Many  a  dreaiy  hour  in  Far  West  lands  — 
The  forests  and  piimeval  solitudes 
Of  the  wolf — Indian,  and  rude  "pioneer," — 
Hath,  like  a  mother's  voice,  soothed  me  to  peac, 
Anfl  j)illow'd  in  the  awe-some  wilderness, 
y\y  home-sick  troubled  hears,  and  made  me  love, 
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Like  hers,  the  name  of  Bums  ! 

The  Poems  now. — To  me — to  every  Scot 

Whose  unsophisticated  breast  is  proof 

To  ward  aside  the  testy  showers  of  cant, 

Like  April  rain, — ^these  Scottish  poems  are 

('*  FamiKar  in  our  mouths  as  household  words  '') 

Sources  of  richest,  many  kindred,  joys  ; — 

Fountains  of  never-failing  glorious  mirth, 

With  humour  spurting  to  the  gravest  verge  ! — 

Repositories  rare  of  Fancy's  spoils. 

Which  she,  when  raiding  with  her  Scottish  Knight, 

Carried  from  Dreamland's  territories  Ijright, 

Where  Beauty,  absolute,  sits  Queen  of  Art 

And  universal  song.      Here  we  behold 

Fruit  mellow  as  the  tree  whereon  it  grew  : 

Angelic  tenderness  and  satire  keen  ; 

Piercing  sagacity  and  wisdom  sage  ; 

A  sword  of  wit.  with  which  this  David  slew 

The  giants — humbug  and  hypocrisy  ; 

A  laverock-throated  bird  of  sentiment. 

That,  singing,  makes  our  hodden-grey  Scotch  sky, 

Beyond  the  radius  of  semi-earth. 

Glint  with  the  harmonies  of  inspired  thought 

And  raptured  feeling — as  the  glamoury  dome 

Of  Poesy's  own  Fane  I 

And  here  we  meet  — 
Description  in  her  simple  robes  of  truth. 
Sweet  nurse  and  ruler  of  the  Poet's  art, 
Leading  in  eithei'  hand,  through  all  his  works, 
The  seen  and  the  ideal — sisters  twain — 
Up  to  perfection's  feet.     For  all  do  feel, 
Who  read  both  Nature's  and  the  poet's  books — 
The  fact  of  Nature  cannot  clearer  prove 
That  she  is  Nature,  than  the  page  of  Burns 
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]\if  fjiitlit'ul  hard  attests  !     (Jravcd  witli  his  j^en, 
Jlcr  happy  lineaments  jiluek  from  our  eyes 
Ania/.ed  c<invicticin,  with  tin;  infant  view 


Which  recognises  tlieni  I 


THE  AGRICULTURAL  DEPRESSION. 

AN    KPISTLE    TO    A    LANDLORD. 


),EACE,  weal,  un'  wealth,  an'  length  u'  days, 
^^^     Wi'  leal  Scots  love  an'  honoui-, 
Combine  an'  bring  a'  happiness, 

Your  lordship  »>"  the  manor  ! 
Excuse  this  blaud,  tho'  poor  always, 

And  all  obscure  its  donor, 
His  rustic  Musie  pleads  an'  prays, 

Ye'd  ne'er  for  this  disown  her. 

(Her  screed's  nae  threat'ning  missive  sent 

By  Parnell-lired  Hil)ernian, 
To  shore  ye  death  as  punishment 

For  di'awing  rents  agrarian  : 
Scotch  to  the  core  ! — nae  complimemt 

Gin  she  lilts  "  sense  "  unvaryin'. 
And  relegates  the  violent 

To  Fenian  an'  ljarl;arian  1 

But  noo,  my  lord,  she'd  fain  ye'd  ken 

She's  dounricht  sair  distressit ; 
Her  wut — in  degrees — audit  ov  ten 

'Neath  zero  I  should  guess  it ; 
In  ti-uth,   the  drap  ink  in  her  pen 

Seems  fi-ozen  wi'  distress  o't, 
An'  sair  siie  dreads  her  parl'd  brain 

This  yai-n  will  mak'  a  mess  o't.) 
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Tin-  wi/.;inl  fire-kill"!:'  Gladstone,  says 

We  gowks  iiiJiun  cliiiiige  ooi  Pn'iiiier, 
An'  set  him  in  our  midst  to  bluze 

The  <,'r.iiid  politic  strciimer  ; 
Then  shall  h»'  lichtfii  a'  the  ways 

()'  caL-h  puir  iiichtod  dirjamer. 
An'  liiro  him  on  to  happiest  days 

Wi"  his  far-j?laiicin'  glimmer! 

Cumbrous  restraints  frue  tacks  iic'll  weed, 

An'  root  out  aidd  hypothec  ; 
Entail,  an'  a'  the  land  law  breed 

That  plague  us  waur  tli.ui  toothache! 
And  compensation  grant,  indeed, 

For  ''  Improvements" — tho'  sown  shoe  thick. 
An'  gie  to  land,  like  grub,  free-trade, 

S(»'s  a'  may  buy  an'  ploo  quick  ! 

Wlien  furth  o'  Downing  Street  he's  clear'd 

The  Tories — as  his  mode  his  ! — 
He'll  thoosands  turn  to  peasant  laiids, 

AVha  noo  are  dyvour  bodies  ; — 
Puir  gi'oanin'  owners  o'  stackyards, 

AVhaur  scarce  a  donkey's  load  is, 
O'  oucht  kind  grain  that  isna'  wair'd 

( )n  factors,  duns,  an'  toadies. 

When  lie  gets  through,  my  lord,  sure  then 

We'll  laugh  the  Iluss  an'  Yankee  : — 
They  may  Jis  wcel  as  us  cry  "  hain  !" 

The  rocks  o'  Killiecrankie  ! 
A  fair  field  gie  to  Scottish  men. 

Your  favour  keep  an'  thank  ye  ; 
An'  gif  they  downa  stand  their  aiu, 

The  di'el  plays  them  a  pranky! 
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But,  oh  !  my  noble  lord  and  chief, 

What  will  or  then  betide  us  ? 
The  crisis  like  a  midnight  thief, 

Is  in  the  bed  astride  us  ! 
That  foreign  rung  in's  neive  is  prief 

Destruction  maun  abide  us, 
If  landlord  mercy  some  relief 

Dis  not  afF-hand  provide  us  ! 

In  common  times  'twad  men  degrade 

To  hint  or  crave  abatement  ; 
That  they  should  'bide  their  bargains  made. 

Is  truest  doctrine  statement. 
But  there  are  pits  in  every  trade, 

And  some  that  seem  by  fate  meant, 
To  swallow  whole  the  best  rules  laid 

For  trade's  true  honest  treatment. 

An'  this  is  ane,  my  lord,  the  noo — 

The  pitfa'  term'd  "  Depression  ;" 
An  ugly,  black  quagmire  to  view. 

But  uglier  to  play  clash  in  ! 
Yet  heid  an'  lugs,  a  droonin'  crew, 

This  bog  the  farmers  plash  in ; 
Some  hope  the  strong  may  struggle  thro', 

But  sinkin'  here's  the  fashion. 

Hear,  then,  my  lord,  your  bard's  appeal  ! 

Exceptional  our  strait  is  ; 
So,  in  the  way  ke  ken  sae  weel ; 

Exceptional  grace  do  mete  us  ! 
A  chieftain — let  your  people  feel, 

Tho'  high  o'er  theii-'s  your  state  is. 
To  meanest  clansman's  woe  an'  weal 

Your  chieftain's  heart  elate  is. 

M 
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l{<iMeiiilit'r  in  ynur  castle  }i;i', 

Wlmur  never  i)0(irtitli  dure  look, 
AVhen  in  your  i)rincely  r«'nt.s  ye  dniw, 

Wliiit  !i'  they  cost  your  puir  f(»lk  I 
In  simmer's  sun  and  winter's  snaw, 

For  duds  an'  hrose  a  queer  lock, 
They  toil'd  in  hundreds,  grit  an'sina'. 

Tn  lieaj)  your  burstin'  gear-2)Ock  ! 

Abridgement  <•'  a  half-year's  rent 

Should  scarce  suffice  to  ease  us  ; 
For  nut  e'en  three  times  ten  per  cent. 

Discounted,  would  release  us  I 
It  seems  to  8ani,  then,  what  we  want. 

An'  in  lang-run  would  please  us. 
Is — to  revalue  by  consent, 

An'  tak'  what  justice  gi'es  us. 

Choose  each  a  fittin'  arbiter, 

The  Shiria  he  another. 
An'  let  them  tix  a  rent  that's  fair, 

Withoot  mair  bosh  or  bother  I 
This  wad  inak'  a'  our  jealous  .stir 

Tn  nmtual  goodwill  smother, 
An'  laird  an'  tenant — hand  an'  fur — 

Like  auld  naigs  pull  together. 

Fareweel,  my  lord  !  this  humble  strain 

In  its  ain  spirit  tak'  it, 
•Tud^e  not  its  counsel  wi'  disdain 

Because  a  clotl-poll  spak'  it  ; 
I)Ut,  whether  by  you  scorn'd  or  ta'en. 

Till  some  ane  better  mak'  it, 
The  feck  o'  fowk — this  time  again — 

Will  side  wi'  Muckleb.ackit  ! 
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vTtljIlA'W  thanks  for  thy  fraternal  letter, 
"IM?     Pack'd,  line  on  line,  wi'  priceless  matter, 
A'  sorts  o'  news  an'  dear-prized  clatter 

'Boot  a'  oor  freen's, 
Wha  mak'  a  Scotland  owre  the  water, 

The  auld  demeans  ! 
*  -x-  *  *  * 

"  How  are  the  times  in  Caledon — 
I  ask  not  of  thy  god,  Glad-stone  ! — 
But  how's  the  farming  moving  on  ? " 

Thou  eager  question, 
And  sagely  threep  the  theme  is  one 

Sam  shouldna'  jest  on  ! 

Heai',  then,  thou  bran-new  wondrous  saunt. 
Since  gravity  is  now  thy  cant, 
Know  that  this  Scottish  year  is  scant 

Of  naught ; — it  seems 
A  medium-yielding,  average  plant. 

Sans  all  extremes.  . 

The  spring  cam'  soughin'  saftly  in, 
<3ur  seed  was  sawn  wi'  dry  ]\Iarch  win'; 
May  sapless  sped,  Imt  left  behin' 

A  faultless  braird, 
Whilk  June  and  July  matured  syne 

With  meet  regard. 
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Now  hairst  is  endod  : — tliack  .in'  rape 
Secure  a  sonsy,  wool-won  craii 
Against  the  rains,  an'  ocht  mishap 

Fnie  winter's  storms  ; — - 
God  send  it  scare  beyond  high  Alp 

Last  year's  alarms  ! 

The  neeps  an'  tatties,  too,  are  prime 
No'  free  o'  blicht — but  just  a  styme 
Wi'  scarce  a  hopefu'er  autumn  time 

Have  known  before  ; 
Had  we  'scajjcd  recent  loss — this  "  rhyme" 

I'd  sung  galore  I 

Alake,  alake  1  their  hangs  a  tale 

The  stoutest  hopefu'est  heart  might  <[uail  ! 

Scores  o'  our  sturdiest  farmers  fail 

To  jouk  the  jaw, 
An'  broken-hearted  families  haill 

Gae  to  the  wa'! 

What  heart  Ijut  bleeds  to  think  o'  them — 
Wives,  bairnies,  auld  stumps — sire  and  dame- 
A'  riven  oot  their  auld,  auld  liame 

They've  kenned  sae  lang, 
To  seek  in  tears,  despair  an'  shame 

Some-whare  to  gang  !  « 

And  active,  pushing  fallows,  too, 
Have  bit  the  dust — alas,  nae  few  ! — 
But  cases  such  as  theirs,  I  trew. 

Move  pity  less. 
Because  themsel's,  wi'  rack-rent,  drew 

Themsel's  a  mess. 
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A'  owre  the  land,  this  is  the  tale — 
Failures  an'  changes  thick  prevail  ; 
Land-rent  is  melting  down  like  hail 

In  Api'il's  lap ; 
An'  mony  farms  the  lairds  thenisel' 

Perforce  maun  crap  ! 

But  efter  a'  is  said  an'  dune, 

The  gloom,  I  ween,  will  lichten  sune, 

The  mirkiest  hour — whan  there's  nae  mune — 

Precedes  the  daw' — 
A  jifley  ere  god  Sol  abune 

O'erwhelms  it  a' ! 

Like  water  running  unconfined, 

A'  things  to  level  ai^e  inclined  ; 

Sae  rents  will  settle — cash  or  kind — 

As  need  shall  show, 
The'  twenty  million  lairds  combined 

To  stexn  the  flow  ! 

Then  welcome  thy  steaui  argosies, 
In  smoking  fleets  oot  owre  the  seas  ! 
Send  meat  an'  wheat  or  what  you  please. 

To  staw  toom  bellies  : 
'Twill  cost  thee  sune  a  Yankee  "  squeeze  " 

To  undersell  us  ! 

A  fair  field  and  no  favour  granted, 

We'll  face  old  Jonathan  undaunted. 

An'  laugh  his  "  boundless  praires,"  vaunted — 

"  Heaven's  maps  unfurl'd  !  " 
John  Bull's  an'  Sandy's  pluck's  implanted 

To  whip  the  World  ! 


IGG 
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Adieu  !  mini'  erewhilc  backwoods  crony, 
I  lanj;  to  meet  ye  muir  than  ony  ! 
Oil,  tak'  a  whid  to  Scotland  b nuiie 

Some  canny  morn — 
Thy  sicht  watl  hecze  her  higher  than  mony 

Braw  craps  o'  corn  ! 

Fareweel  'enoo  !  whate'er  betide 
To  us  the  "  Ferry  "  either  side, 
Or  wcel  or  wae  the  warld  wide 

By  turns  dow  tak'  it, 
I  am,  auld  comrade,  fiipnd,*an'  guide, 

Thine— Mucklebackit  ! 


SELECTIONS 


FROM 


THE  "PIEBALD  PIPER," 


^•»  .'-^f^ 


FIRST  MEETING  WITH  THE  PIPER. 


I  am  a  rampiii',  rovin'  loon, 

AVi'  richt  liclit  pouch  an'  heart ; 
Frae  Berwick  to  the  Brig  o'  Doon 

I  ply  the  piper's  art. 
At  ilka  weel-kenn'd  ha'  or  toun 

They  never  grudge  a  hame, 
To  screen  from  storm  when  nicht  set  doun- 
Wi'  freen's  to  kett  the  lyart  croon 

O'  "  Rare  Auld  Athie  Graeme." 


S.  M. 


ypN  a  former  paper  *  I  stated  that  iti  iny  early  yuutli, 
^^  whilst  rusticating,  recovering — yet  reading  raven- 
ously— at  home,  after  a  long  and  unfortunate  sea  voyage, 
I  one  day  secretly  resolved,  as  I  stood  listening  to  a  street 
ballad-singer  at  a  Giflford  Fair,  to  get  up  instanter  a 
Ijudget  of  my  own  heroic  ditties,  and  set  forth  and  sing 
them  at  a  bawbee  a-piece  through  the  length  and  breadth 
of  Scotland.  This  eventually  I  did  do — and  succeeded  I 
Many  and  sti-ange  indeed  were  my  adventures,  and  the 
characters  I  encountei'ed,  during  these  miraculous  juvenile 

*  See  Article,  Page  5. 
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wanderings.      Hugh    Miller,    1)(^    Quiiicey,    and    a   host    of 

scarcely  less  famous  men,  I  familiarly  conversed  with  and 
sang  to;  but  these  are  not  the  subject  of  the  present  letter, 

and  I  simply  mention  them  to  make  my  readers  au  fail  in 

the  position. 

One  fine  summer  afternoon,  about  three  months  aftt^r 
the  musical  tour  li;id  begun,  T  was  sitting  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Clyde,  inmiediately  under  the  Castle  Rock  of 
Dumbarton,  watching  the  arrival  of  a  river  steamer.  From 
the  mouth  of  the  Leven,  a  small  boat,  rowed  by  four  men, 
shot  out  to  take  ashore  those  passengers  who  wished  to 
land  at  that  point.  Only  some  half  dozen  people  left  the 
steamer — one  of  them  being  a  man  who  was  dres.^ed  in  a 
red  and  green  Macgregor  tartan  kilt.  In  a  jiffey,  the  huge 
mother-looking  steamer  snorted,  fluttered  her  wings,  and 
paddled  off;  and  the  little  boat,  which  had  run  out  like  a 
child  and  kissed  her,  came  slowly  back,  and  took  ashore 
like  playthings  its  tiny  half  dozen,  about  a  couple  of 
hundred  yards  from  where  I  was  sitting.  These  human 
toys  all  set  out  towards  Dumbarton — all  but  one,  the  man 
in  the  red  kilt.  T  was  astonished  when  I  observed  him 
making  swiftly  and  directly  for  the  secluded  nook  whereon 
I  sat.  As  he  approached,  I  jumped,  startled,  to  my  feet — 
frightened  and  dumfoundered — for  I  never  before  had  seen 
or  been  in  such  a  mortal  presence  as  this.  He  was  a  stout, 
brawny,  yet  wiry  and  active  man,  of  about  five  and  fifty, 
clad  in  the  ordinary  Highland  garb,  and  he  carried  the 
bagpipes.     But  his  iearrf  .'     How 

""Wilflly  tossed  from  cheeks  and  chin 
Tlie  tumbling  cataract  of  that  beardi" 

It  descended  from  his  neck  from  behind  each  ear,  it  waved 
down  from  his  cheek  bones,  it  swept  in  luxuriant  masses 
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downward  from  the  region  where  his  mouth  and  chin 
would  be  ;  from  the  whole  lower  face,  saving  the  eyes  and 
nose,  it  hung,  it  descended  in  one  grand  inverted  forest 
•down  as  far  as  his  waist,  and  nearly  as  broad  across  as 
himself,  and  the  colour  of  that  majestic  beard  was  a 
piebald!  Yes,  piebald,  snowy  white  and  auburn,  each 
individual  spot  being  as  clearly  outlined  and  as  thoroughly 
unblended  with  its  neighbour  as  are  the  stripes  of  a  leopard 
or  the  marks  of  a  tortoise  shell  cat.  Never  before  had  I 
heard,  or  seen,  or  di-eamed  of  such  a  wondrous  beard, 
although  I  had  long  observed  all  manner  and  sorts  of 
beards,  from  the  prickly  gray  stubble  upon  the  wrinkled 
visage  of  an  old  witch,  or  the  downy  shade  of  l^eauty,  on 
the  upper  lip  of  a  fair  maiden,  up  to  the  shaggy,  grizzly, 
manly  beards  of  the  sea  kings,  and  the  magicians  of  old, 
and  the  venerable  and  reverend-looking  hirsute  facial 
adornments  of  the  ancient  Jewish  patriarchs,  prophets, 
high  priests,  and  kings  ;  and  I  foolishly  thought  I  knew 
them  all.  But  here  was  a  beard  flowing  and  waving  in 
broad  noon-day  before  me  in  massy  volumes  about  the 
breast  and  around  the  shoulders  of  one  of  our  own  living 
countrymen — one  single  patch  of  which  I  had  never  so 
much  as  dimly  conceived  of.  He  told  me  to  be  still  and 
sit  down,  and  he  would  explain  all. 

At  first  he  talked  in  the  west  country  dialect,  and  I 
answered  him  in  that  of  the  east — which,  when  he  observed, 
he  instantly  changed  his  accent  to  correspond  exactly  with 
the  sound  of  mine.  In  one  of  my  tricks  I  burst  out  into  a 
rhapsody  of  the  highest  theatrical  English  of  that  period. 
So  immediately  did  the  Piper,  and  he  told  me  that  he  was 
the  master  of  (and  could  speak  fluently)  five  several  living 
languages.  He  said  that  he  noticed  me  from  the  deck  of 
the  steamer,  and  that  something  unusual  about  my  appear- 
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ance  had  tickleil  his  curiosity,  aiul  so  ho  had  landed  and 
joineil  nit'.  When  I  toUl  him  that  T  was  singing  my  way 
through  Scothmd  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  all  the  ancient 
l)attletields  anil  historical  places,  he  suddenly  swung 
himself  round,  Ictoked  long  and  earnestly  in  my  face,  felt 
convinced,  then  hoisted  me  in  his  strong  arms,  pressed  me 
to  his  broad  breast,  and  hugged,  and  crooned  over  me  like 
a  mother.  Thereafter  we  talked  long  and  fervently  about 
Dumbarton  Rock  and  Wallace.  He  showed  me  the  place 
where  a  few  of  Wallace's  men  made  the  ascent  one  dark 
winter  night,  more  than  five  hundied  years  ago,  to  storm 
and  take  the  Castle  from  the  English.  He  w;us  chokeful 
of  anecdote  and  legendary  lore.  I  told  him  that  T  intended 
that  night  after  daik,  to  scale  the  rock  at  the  same  point 
as  the  Wallace  patriots  hail  done  it.  He  eagerly  tried  to 
dissuade  me  from  this  foolish  attempt,  but  found  it 
impossible.  "Then,"  he  says,  "I'll  gae  wi'  ye,  little  Sam, 
I'll  gae  wi'  ye."  After  dusk  we  hired  a  small  cobble  boat,, 
passed  over  to  the  ba.se  of  the  pyramid  in  secrecy  and 
safety,  and  with  dithculty  made  the  ascent,  surveyed  the 
remains  of  the  old  buildings  on  the  summit,  and  were  back 
at  Leven  mouth  within  three  hours — counting  from  the 
moment  we  embarked  upon  our  perilous  and  Quixotic 
adventure. 

We  afterwards  walked  up  the  river  to  Dumbarton,  got 
the  night  coach  there,  and  drove  across  the  narrow  strip  of 
country  to  Loch  Lomond,  and  afterwards  supped  and  slept 
together  at  the  inn  of  Rowendennan.  Next  morning  we 
parted,  the  Piper  taking  his  way  to  the  Western  Isles,  and 
"  Little  Ham  "  setting  out  for  CuUoden  and  Moidart.  Before 
parting,  this  wonderful  and  mysterious  man  took  me  by  the 
hand  and  .said — "Sam,  I  can  give  you  no  explanation  of 
the     present    compound     and     diversified    colour    of     my 
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beard.  It  began  to  assume  the  tartan  check  some  four 
or  five  years  ago,  and  I  am  already  known  over  all  the 
north  as  the  Piel^ald  Piper.  Tf  it  don't  become  unanimous 
soon,  I  have  half  a  mind  to  lie  in  for  a  week,  hire  a  couple 
of  expert  barbers  (or  lawyers)  and  have  myself  fleeced  out- 
right. I  guess,  little  Sam,  it  would  bring  me  something  in 
the  market — wouldn't  it  1  Aye.  An'  gin  it  could  only 
be  petrified  into  wud,  an'  syne  sawn  up  into  thin  dails,  ye 
micht  mak'  a  quaigh  o'  Athol  brose  aff't  tV)r  dambrods " 
(draft  boards). 

Some  fifteen  months  after  this,  our  first  meeting,  I  was 
resting  one  day  on  a  rising  ground,  or  small  knoll,  on  the 
southern  .slope  of  Fifeshire,  about  a  mile  from  the  northern 
shore  of  the  Firth  of  Forth,  just  after  visiting  the  famous 
house  of  Balcarres,  where  the  Lady  Ann  Lindsay  com- 
posed the  immortal  Scottish  ballad  of  "  Auld  Robin  Gray." 
For  many,  many  long  and  eventful  months  I  had  never 
once  beheld  my  l)elo^■ed  native  Lothian — to  me  always  the 
type  of  the  Elysian  fields — and  I  sat  longing  for  the  day 
when  I  would  at  last  re-enter  her  almost  sacred  bounds— 
when,  whisht !  I  perceived  a  man  intruding  upon  my 
seclusion,  and  that  man,  of  all  men,  none  other  than  the 
man  with  the  piebald  beard.  Strange,  strange  it  was  indeed, 
thus  to  encounter  him  a  second  time  so  unexpectedly,  and 
at  such  a  moment,  and  in  such  a  spot.  Excitedly  rising,  I 
ran  to  him  and  cried  fondly,  "  Piebald  Piper  !  Is  this 
really  you?  How  are  you?"  "All  right,  little  Sam!"  says 
he,  "how  are  you  yourself?"  [  thought  he'd  shake  my 
wrist  out  of  joint,  and  I  had  to  declare  that  I  believed  Lord 
Raglan  to  be  a  greater  General  than  Sir  William  Wallace 
before  he  would  let  go.  Himself  and  his  wondrously  unique 
beai'd  were  just  the  same  as  when  I  beheld  them  last — only 
he  appeared  to  beam    with  joy  and  enthusiasm  over   our 
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suddt^n  uid  uiifore>eeii  reunion. 

After  we  had  related  ti)  each  other  our  several  narratives, 
'  Sam,''  he  said,  "  do  you  see  East  Lothian  over  the  water '{ 
Well,  T  took  my  wife  out  of  yonder.  Her  name  was  8wa<r' 
from  AVhittinghame  she  hailed.  Such  a  woman,  such  a  she' 
devil.  Oh,  little  Sam,  let  us  talk  of  something  else— about 
your  farmers — ahout  anything  hut  Swag.  Yes,  I  am  a 
gentleman — I'll  tell  you  my  secret  some  day — I  dare  not 
divulge  it  at  the  present  time.  I  am,  if  not  a  poet,  at  least 
a  rhymer;  l)ut  abf)ve  all  things,  Sam,  I  am  a  seer,  an 
indicator — a  prophet,  a  prophet  not  of  the  future,  but  a 
prophet  of  the  past.  For  instance,  long  years  before 
Charlie  Darwin,  by  vast  scientific  study  and  research,  had 
pierced  as  far  as  the  Evolution  Theory,  I,  the  reputed 
'  Athie  Graeme,'  had  prophesied  it  articulately  and  audiljly 
at  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  Scottish  lire.sides.  I  am 
prophesying  just  now  the  true  origin  of  Earth's  first  life. 


0^ 
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Thro'  the  greeiilan<l,  with  sway  supreme, 

"We  sang  and  played  om  progress  gaily  ; 
And  roamed  at  will  by  wood  and  stream, 

And  strode  like  Kings  thro'  strath  and  valley  I 
And  when  at  last  the  daj'  was  passed, 

We  sheltered  in  some  bowrie  shady  ; 
Then  deep  converse  we'd  lang  rehearse, 

On  Nature's  "  uncos  " — Lord  an'  Lady. 

S.  M. 

COrl.HE  sincrular  beintj  with  whom  I  sat  chatting;  un  the 
s.i^  Southern  Border  of  Fife  said  that  he  had  just  been 
about  the  same  act  as  I  had — viz.,  visiting  and  playing  at 
Balcarres  House.  Colonel  Lindsay  (a  scion  of  a  younger 
branch  of  the  ancient  Balcarres  family)  was  at  home,  and 
from  him  and  the  other  members  of  his  household  I  drew, 
for  my  musical  efforts,  a  total  of  13s  6d  sterling.  The 
Piper  also,  had  been  pecuniax-ily  successful ;  but  he  signifi- 
cantly hinted  to  me,  confidentially,  that  he  was  "  independ- 
ent," and  needed  not  the  offerings  of  the  people,  although, 
for  other  reasons,  he  usually  accepted  them.  At  the 
termination  of  his  rather  lengthy  story  of  his  travels,  we 
immediately  arose  and  walked  to  Balcarres  Craig  and  Den 
— two  spots  of  fine  picturesque  and  romantic  beauty — and 
then  returned  and  lay  down  again  in  the  old  nook. 
Directly  from  his  philabeg  the  Piper  drew  a  large  parcel  of 
bread  and  cold  meat,  wrapped  in  semi-tanned  deerskir, 
and  a  big  horn  or  quaigh  of  Athole  brose,  with  which,  as. 
the  weather  was  warm  and  sultry,  we  decided  t  >  camp  for 
the  night  in  a  little  larch  wood  which   flourished  closely 
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behind  us.  I  I'mincl  iliis  weird  .iiid  fiiiitastic-lookiii^ 
personage  to  be  ;i  inoic  and  nioie  wonderful  num  tin- 
longer  I  knew  liini.  A  L^ciiiiino  Kiglilander,  of  nuld  anil 
fatherly  asjiect  (despite  his  extraordinary  beard),  dignified 
and  benign,  he  was  generous  and  amiable  to  a  fault  when 
unexcited.  When  agitated  during  conversation — iis  he 
generally  was — it  was  astonishing  how  his  face,  two  thirds 
of  which  were  covered  with  a  thick  fell  of  hair  some  inches 
deep,  could  express  his  various  mental  moods,  rapidly  and 
vividly,  and  these  moods  the  beard  itself  also  denoted. 
If  a  satirical  or  a  humcn'ous  idea  flashed  for  a  moment 
athwai  t  his  mental  ken,  his  dark  eyes  would  instantly 
sparkle  with  glee,  while  simultaneously  the  whole  out- 
spread field  of  his  superlative  Vjeai'd  would  glitter  and 
shimmer  with  his  rich  broad  smile.  My  first  impressi(jn  of 
hira — conceived,  I  conjecture,  by  the  way  he'  .spoke  about, 
rated,  and  lauded  himself — was,  that  he  was  a  clever  man 
a  little  affected  by  insanity.  But  I  early  perceived  tliat 
this  fiist  impression  was  an  erroneous  one,  and  therefore 
discharged  myself  of  it  forthwith,  l^ncommon,  or  eccentric, 
he  was  certainly — very  eccentric,  sometimes,  in  his  ways  of 
thinking  and  speaking — but,  notwithstanding,  his  was  the. 
keenest,  clearest,  and  profoundest  intellect  that  up  to  that 
time  T  had  ever  come  across.  He  had  the  detecting  eye  of 
an  eagle,  and  the  intuitive  certainty  of  a  swallow.  And, 
furthei',  his  stores  of  reminiscences,  stories,  tales,  illustra- 
tions, and  anecdotes  of  and  aljout  all  sorts  f)f  persons  and 
subjects,  appeared  to  me  then  infinite  and  inexhaustible.  His 
fancy  and  imagination,  also,  seemed  ever  ready  at  his  need 
with  a  perfect  jnofusion  of  figures  and  im;iges.  And  yet, 
with  all  this,  his  conviction  was  deep  and  sincere,  firm  and 
sure,  that  he  was  somehow  oi-  other  an  inspired  "  Prophet 
of  the  Past  !"  From  his  point  of  view,  this  was  not  a 
hallucination  of  an  over  studious  or  morbid  enthusiast,  but 
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the  deliberate  and  assured  belief  of  a  philosophic  mind  in 
its  own  transcendent  power.  Some  of  his  geological  and 
other  scientific  backcasts  and  speculations  have  since  been 
demonstrated  to  have  been  wonderfully  near  the  mark. 

Who  or  what  he  was,  what  was  liis  social  status,  where 
he  belonged,  or  where  he  came  from,  I  did  not  then  know. 
He  had  told  me,  indeed,  that  he  was  a  Highlander,  and  I 
saw  that  he  wore  the  plaid  and  kilt  of  the  Macgregor  tartan 
— and  that  was  all — excepting  that  he  unconsciously  dis- 
closed to  me  once  the  fact  that  he  had  been,  long  years 
before  then,  both  a  soldier  and  a  gentleman  farmer.  He 
seemed  exceedingly  fond  of  talking  about  farming  and  fai-m 
people,  and  as  we  reclined  together  that  beautiful  summer 
evening  on  the  secluded  Fifeshire  hill,  which  in  the  clear 
and  hazeless  atmosphere  of  that  day  commanded  a  splendid 
view  of  Lothian  from  Edinburgh  to  Tynninghame  Point, 
his  remarks  naturally  referred  to  the  agricultural  matters 
peculiarly  pertaining  to  that  district.  Accordingly,  and 
quite  relevantly,  I  was  treated  to  a  long  harangue  concern- 
ing farming  in  harmony  with  science  ;  then  to  a  treatise 
on  the  coraparitive  merits  of  surface  and  subsoil  drainage  ; 
and,  lastly,  to  a  bitter  and  severe  tirade  on  "land  factors,'' 
of  which  the  following  is  the  substance,  and  also  the  terms, 
as  neai'ly  as  I  can  remember  them : — 

"  There  are  three  varieties  of  the  factor  species,  Ham," 
began  the  Piebald  Piper,  after  a  long  greedy  pull  at  the 
Athole  brose  horn — "first,  there  is  the  right  man  in  the 
right  place — a  sagacious,  considerate,  lenient,  intelligent, 
upright,  honest  man — one  who  possesses  a  thorough  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  farming,  and  who  is  desirous  above  all 
things  to  do  the  fair  thing  alike  to  his  employer  and  his 
tenants.  May  God  multiply  and  inci  ease  men  such  as  this, 
for  of  a  surety  Scotland  needs  them  sairly.     Second,  there 
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is  the  (leop,  c.-ik'nliitiii;;,   lt'L;.iI,  slow,  sure  villain — he  who 
would  <,'iin(l  without  a  siritlier  a  poor  industrious  suflerin;^ 
family  to  pt)W(ler,  'for  the  laird,'  as  he  would  siy  ;  that  is, 
JSani,  so  that  he  (the  factor)  might  exalt  and  benefit  himself 
thereby.    I  know  the  heartless,  undermining,  sneak  ;  beware, 
oh,  beware  of  him,  little  Sam!     He  is  all  butter  till  the  evil 
day  comes,  then  crash  ;  he  breaks  you  over  the  wheel  as  if 
you  were  so  much  firewood,  tardily  sent   him  by  a  dilatory 
Providence     to     illumine     and     show     forth     his    supreme 
magnificence.       This   kind    of    rural    Judas    is    perpetually 
using  the  laird's  name,  and  says  always,  '  My  instructions 
are  ' — so    and    so.       Thus    does    he    seek    to    cover    his 
infernal  oppression   under  a  cloak  of  seeming  compulsion, 
while    most    likely    all    the    time    the   landlord    has  never 
heard  even  one    true    word    of    the  melancholy    .story.     I 
know  these  rascals,  Sam,  and  say,  curse  them  .'     Well,  the 
third   factor   class   comprises   the   lawyer  type — .sometimes 
good  and  sometimes  bad  ;  it  depends  on  the  kind  of  man. 
But  this  class  of  bailifls,  generally,    do  immense  harm  to 
agriculture,    be    they    bad  or    be    they   good.       They    are 
all    unfitted    for   the    exercise    of    a   factor's    duties    and 
authority    by   reason  of  their  sj)ecial   profe.ssic»n,    training, 
and  proclivities,  and  their  lack  of  the  absolutely  requisite 
agricultural    knowledge.       As    well     might    you    a.sk     the 
Provost  and  Magistrates   of   Haddington  to  perform    the 
duties  and  evince  the  peculiar  skill  of  hoicdies,  or  inid-wive.s, 
Sam."      "  What,   Piper,   isna   a  howdie  maist  aye  an   auld 
wife  ?  an'  ai-ena  there  some  auld  wives  in  oor  To<jn  Cooncil  1 
Ye  dinna  ken  oor  coonty  toun  sae  weel's  the  coonty  itsel',  I 
see,    Piper."       "Quite    right,    Punch,    ])ut    you    know    my 
meaning,"  genially  resumed  the  spotted  oracle.    "  As  things 
are  at  present,  no  mere  lawyer  .should  be  allowed  to  dictate 
to  or  control  farmers'  affairs.       I  will  tell  you  a  story  alx)ut 
this,  Little  Sam,  shall  I  ?" 
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See  us  roam  'tween  toun  and  claclian, 

Wandering  free — nor  care  nor  bother, 
Crackin',    singin',  jokin',  laugliin', 

Bosom  cronies  to  each  other. 
Clear  the  pales  of  "  creeds  "  and  "orders  ;"' 

Heart  to  heart  with  love  cemented, 
Never  yet  in  Scotland's  borders 

1'ruer  friendship  hath  life  stentedl 

S.  M. 
t^'^iHE  Piper,  who  oft-times  spoke,  not  indeed  offensively, 
kTM.  but  as  it  were  simply,  and  as  a  matter  of  course,  in 
very  inflated  and  grandiloquent  terms  of  his  own 
unequalled  mental,  moral,  and  spiritual  attributes  and 
capacities,  to  me — a  boy — a  mere  child,  was  all  the  time  in 
reality  one  of  the  most  modest,  and  most  ingenuous  minded 
of  men  living.  "With  the  gravity,  and  perhaps  with 
infinitely  more  of  the  sincerity  of  a  "  Moderator,"  he  would 
look  at  me  and  say,  Avhen  in  a  serious  mood,  something  like 
this : — "  I  am  an  inscrutable  and  profound  philosopher, 
little  Sam.  But,  and  notwithstanding  this  beard,  one  of  the 
most  loving — ay,  and  loveable,  and  unassuming  of  the  sons 
of  men."  I  believed  every  word  he  said.  Had  he  said  he 
was  Jove  himself,  I  would  have  in  spirit  knelt  and  answered 
— "  Yes,  Great  Jupiter." 

I  sometimes  thought   that   all   his  grand  self-praise    was 
merely  a  jocular  ebullition  of  his  warm  and  humorous  spirit 

which,  no  doubt,  in  one  sense  it  was,  although  I  saw  good 

reason  subsequently  to  modify  somewhat  this  idea,  and  to 

believe  that  all  his  self-laudatory  harangues  were  really  and 

X 
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truly  the  exprcssidn  (if  \n^  deep-rooted  o}iiniun  of  liimself. 
And  that  dccji-yroundcd  and  most  sincere  opinion  of  liim- 
self whieh  he  always  held,  I  to  this  day,  and  will  evermore, 
hohl  of  the  "  Piebald   Piper"  likewise.      H(^  was  a  Man  of 

men — an  "mit  and  uutiT,"'  as  he  expressed  it. 

In  all  my  musical  rand)lings  I  was  acccimpanied  from  the 
first  start  fnjm  Scaur  Den  by   a  little,  shaggy,  uglydooking 
terrier  dog — a  "  perfect  original  " — which  was  uncommonly 
devoted  to  me,  and  which  T  had  whimsically  baptised  by 
the  weird  but  appiopriate  name  of  "Second  Sight."     This 
rakish,  but  faithful  creature — devoted  to  me  in  all  respects 
absolutely — was  extremely  jealous  of  strangers  who  })ecame 
friendly  with  me,  and,  if  not  watched,  he  would  embrace 
every    oppoitunity    of    taking    a    snap    at    the    heels    of 
those    who    dared    to    become     too    intimate    with    me. 
If    I    said,     "poor    Second    Sight"    in    the    presence    of 
a    friend,     he     would     wag    his    indescribable     tail,     and 
])rick  up  his  lugs ;   but  if  I  ettled   so   much  as   to   touch 
my  friend's  knee  with  my  hand,  the  jealous  dog  would  go 
all  but  mad   with   vexation  and    rage.      Strange    to    say, 
however,  he  not  only  made  the  Pipei*  an  exception  to  this 
general  rule  ;  but  from  the  Ijeginning  of  our  acquaintance 
on  the  Clyde,  down  to  the  sad  and  memorable  day  when  we 
bade  each  other  adieu  and  eternal  farewell,  that  miserable, 
red-nose<l,  blear-eyed,  bastard  canine — an  eudjodied  night- 
mare almost  in  appearance,  but  a   "  Wallace   Wight "  in 
heart — appeared  actually  to  respect  and   ti'ust  the   Piper, 
and  would  even,  without  a  single  growl,  allow  him  to  wiap 
me  in  his  plaid.     The  Piper  was  pleased,  and  even  proud 
of  this  canine  recognition,  and   it  made   Inni   esteem  and 
love  little  "  Second  Sight"  in  return.     The  Piper  also,   T 
think,  regarded  "Second  Sight  "  a  good  deal  for  his  name, 
■svhich    smacked,    and    was    peculiarly    suggestive    of,    the 
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Highlands,  and  which,  in  fact,  stirred  me   to  ask  him,  as 
we  lay  down  that  night   in  the  Httle   larch  wood,  to  the 
west  of  Balcarres,  in  Fife,  if  he  really  believed  in  such  a 
faculty — or  whatever  else  he  might  call  it — as  second  sight, 
or   the    gift   of   foreseeing    any   dreadful    event,   about   to 
happen?     In  my  journeyings  to  and  fro  among  the  wild 
lochs  and  interminable  mountains  of  the  North,  I  had  met 
with  many  so-called  instances  of  its  existence  and  truth, 
but  whether  they  were  actually  true,  or  only  pretended,  oi' 
mistaken   as  true,   I   could  not  say.     The   Piper  at   once 
avowed  his  belief  in  it — to  my  horrible  astonishment  and 
disgust — adding  that  he  had  scouted  and  scorned  for  years 
the   idea    of   its    reality,   as    the   most    preposterous   bosh 
imaginable,    born    of    stupidity,    ignorance,    and   infantile 
superstition   combined,   vintil   some  years   previously,    at   a 
Highland  wedding,  his  belief  or  unbelief,  was  driven  out  of 
him  perforce  by  the  certain  evidence  of  his  senses.     One  of 
the  guests  at  this  marriage,  he  said,  was  a  tall,  slim  young- 
man,  with  large,   rolling,  white-hazel  eyes,  whom   he  had 
hithex'to    thought    to    be  scarcely  compos   mentis,    but    to 
whom  was  ascribed  a  high  degree  of  "  Second  Sight,"  by  the 
poorer  Highlanders.      This  young  man,  during  the  evening, 
abruptly     stepped     up     to     the     Piper,     and      piteously 
implored  him    to  pull   down  his  eyelids,   as    he  had  just 
seen  a  "  fearf  u'  vision."     The  Piper  laughingly  complied, 
and  jestingly  asked  the  young  man,  who  was  deadly  pale 
and   in   a   lather  of  sweat,    what  it  was  in  all  the  world 
he  had  seen  ?     "When  I  quei'ied  him  in  this  light  way," 
said    the  Piper,  throwing  himself  down  by  my  side,    and 
cuddling  up  under  his  outspread  beai'd  for  the  night,  "h(; 
trembled  from   head   to  heel,  and  excitedly   pointed  to  a 
middle-aged   Highlander  of  the  name  of  Angus  M'Lean, 
who    sat    talking    at    the   fireside     with     the    bridegroom. 
'  What     of     him,'    I    said.       '  Hush,'    he     answered     in   a 
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wlii>pfi-,  '  cniiH'  into  the  ti;im-c — it  is  tlit-re  that  I  will 
tell  you.  Piper.'  T  stepped  into  the  trance,  oi-  jiassajje 
with  tlic  latl  immediately,  wlieie  he  told  me,  seriously  and 
sen.sibly,  that  he  had  ju.st  seen  in  a  'vision  '  the  chair  that 
AnjTus  .sat  on  empty,  and  that  this  imjilied  his  (Angus's) 
early  death,  either  tliat  nii,dit  or  the  following  day.  Of 
couise,  I  soofted  at  the  apparently  fibsurd  pr<»gno.stication, 
for  Angus  was  a  strong,  healthy,  sober,  gallant  fellow,  and 
one  who  seemed  about  the  farthest  removed  fi-oni  deatli  of 
any  in  the  house.  He  stayed  at  the  house  of  the  newly 
nianied  couple  over  night,  and  left  for  lii^  home,  which 
was  only  some  three  miles  distant,  about  ten  the  next 
morning.  The  road,  'track,'  sheep  path — call  it  what  you 
will,  little  Sam,  along,  or  across  the  lull,  Ben  Venue,  was 
onlv  three  miles  in  length.  It  ran  along  the  back  or 
northei-n  side  of  the  mountain.  There  had  been  over  night 
some  hoar  frost,  and  of  course  when  Angus  left  the  marriage 
.scene,  now  the  dwelling  of  his  happy  host,  the  sun,  far  low 
down  in  the  south,  had  not  yet  liad  the  opportunity  of 
softening  the  rime  crustily  lying  on  that  side  of  the  hill. 
About  half  way  across,  the  path  skirts  the  top  of  a  deep 
'.scaur  '  or  precijntous  bank  of  red  .sand  and  Vjasaltic  lock, 
which  necessitates  the  exercise  of  a  little  caution  by  a 
stranger  to  get  over  it  safely.  But  Angus  knew  this  path 
like  the  way  to  his  mouth,  and  had  securely  pa.ssed  over  it 
thousands  of  times  prior  to  that  of  the  fatal  inorning.  On 
this  fatal  day,  he  slipped  on  the  hoar  frost,  it  was  supposed, 
and  slid  helplessly  over  the  dreadful  'scaur,' four  hundred 
feet  in  dejith.  When  his  body  was  recovered,  it  was 
obvious  that  death  nmst  have  been  instantaneous.  The 
corpse  was  headless,  and  one  of  tlie  feet  also  was  awanting. 

'•Now,  little  Sam.  what  think  ye  of  this?     I  defy  you 
to   show    how    the   young  .seer  could   possil)y  foresee  and 
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foretell  this  younf>-  iiiun's  fatality  by  mere,  what  is  called 
natural  ability.  And,  little  tSani,  I  could  adduce  still 
stronger  evidence  in  support  ol  the  belief  in  this  most 
wonderful  power.  Bvit  what  say  you — eh  T  "  It's  won 
derfu',"  I  replied,  not  a  little  staggered,  "  but,  Piper,  I  am 
only  a  little  callant  yet,  and  I  dinna  ken  what  to  think. 
Micht  it  no  hae  Vjeen  only  a'  remarkable  coincidence  ? 
A  thousand  reasons  occur  to  me  against  even  its  pro- 
bability ;  and,  I  think,  too,  Piper,  that  siccan  a  power  as 
'  second  sight '  shouldna  hae  been  gi'en  to  sich  a  silly  man  as 
your  freend.  I  think,  too.  Piper,  that  the  young  man's 
vision  (or  convulsion  fit)  coinciding  so  pat  wi'  the  accident, 
is  already  explainable  on  well-known  and  natural  ground. 
But  surely,  Piper,  you  are  heretical  wi'  regai'd  to  the  ither 
Hielant  soopersteetions — '  kelpies  '  (water  witches),  '  wrisks 
(brownies),  the  '  daoine  matha '  or  '  daoine  shith '  (the 
fairies  of  the  north  country)  ?"  "  Yes,  little  Sam,"  replied 
the  imperturbable  Piper,  smoking  his  large  meerschaum  in 
bed,  "  Yes,  I  am  sceptical  of  the  She'ichs,  while,  at  the 
same  time  T  ti'ow,  with  Hamlet,  sincerely,  there  are,  or  is, 
a  deal  more  both  in  hea\'en  and  earth  than  we  wot  of. 
And,  little  Sam,  much  of  the  popular  mythology  of  the 
north  is  very  dear  to  me  ;  and,  it  seems,  besides,  exceedingly 
beautiful  and  poetical;  so,  therefore,  I  listen  to  all  the  tales 
about  the  '  supernatural '  beings,  and  let  them  pass  un- 
disputed. They  do  no  harm  now-a  days  ;  indeed,  they  cast 
over  the  mist-mountains  of  the  north  a  kind  of  enthralling 
glamoury  of  poetry  and  romance,  to  mo.  But  I'll  talk  to 
you  at  large  upon  the  whole  of  this  theme  some  other  day 
soon.  Evy — noo,  say  a  wee  prayer,  steek  ye're  blinkers, 
an'  gae  to  sleep.  We  hae  a  lang  tramp  to  yerk  till  in  the 
morning  !" 


I>   K    K  A   -M  S. 


"^I^SIpY  (Ie;ii-  bt.y,  Saui,"  ijuutli  the  iimplirtic  and 
^'i  palriarcliJil  looking  Piper,  as  we  rose  one  morning 
in  the  wood  of  Tullybody,  seriously,  yet  sententiously,  "  my 
dear  8am,  I  dreamed  a  ^■ery  uncijmmon,  a  most  vivid  and 
impressive  dieam  last  night,  without,  of  course,  at  the  time 
thinking  it  wius  uncommon  :  for  nothing  that  we  dream 
ever  seems  wondeiful  to  us  when  we  dream.  80  I  dreamt 
that  I  had  l)een  summoned  by  a  direct  and  special  messenger 
to  a  grand  council  of  all  the  angels  in  the  great  celestial 
hall  of  ghosts.  For  what  do  you  think,  8am  ?  For  no 
other  than  the  simple  purpose  of  being  publicly  chosen, 
and  receiving  the  holy  commission,  to  blow  the  trumpet 
at  the  hist  day  !  Don't  start,  8am  !  the  Piper  is  utterly 
incapable  of  approacaing  within  even  puritanical  view 
of  the  vulgar  and  blasphemous  sins  of  irreverence  or 
levity  towards  sacred  or  holy  things.  True  religion 
and  good  strong  Athole  brose  are  his  two  gi-and  and 
never-failing  spiritual  and  corporal  sustainers  ;  and  doubly 
accursed  is  the  fool  assuredly  who  dares  refuse  or  ridicule 
either  the  one  or  the  other!  Well,  I  dreamed  that  I  stood 
up  before  the  whole  council,  and  made  my  bow,  and  then 
respectfully  Jisked  the  angel.s — 'Why,  of  all  the  countless 
millions  of  spirits  and  men  in  heaven  and  on  earth,  they  iiad 
nominated,  and,  as  I  had  heard,  had  already  as  good  as 
elected  Me  to  till  such  a  m«)mentous  post?"  'Are  you 
not,'  said  a  very  thin,  gaunt,  .skelton-looking,  hollow-checked 
angel,    of   a    most    sombre    and    dread    aspect — Azrael,    th 
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jingel  of  death,  I  think  he  must  have  been — 'Are  you  not 
the  Piper  who  blew  the  Laird  of  Skene's  coronach  f  says 
he.  '  I  am  indeed,  Sir  !  what  of  that  V  I  said,  not  the  least 
abashed,  Sam  !  '  Why  !'  he  rejoined,  '  that  fine  coronach 
was  lieard  from  Cairngorm  to  Ballachulish  ;  and  at  the 
proper  time,  mi<^ht  have  recalled  Fingal  to  life  himself  ! 
Take  your  credentials,  no  refusals  are  accepted  here — the 
time  is  short — lift  your  documents — they  are  under  my 
short  ribs— use  your  brief  time  well,  practise  trumpeting 
dilligently  !" 

"  At  once — in  a  moment,  Sam — I  thought  the  last  day 

had  arrived,  was  dawning,  and  that  I  was  standing  erect  on 

the  extreme  summit  of  a  mighty   mountain,  with  a  trumpet 

in  my  hands  like  a  morning  sunbeam  in  June.     I  gave  one 

wee  preliminary  blast.     Behold  !  old  earth  sf^emed  to  shake 

and  reel  and  rattle  to  her  centime,   and  fis  I  looked  around 

amazed    at    the    miraculous    effect   of    my    first    blow,    I 

thought  the   Skeleton   Angel  suddenly  stood  at  my  side." 

"  Louder  !"  cried  he,  and  I  gave  another  blast,  this  time 

with  all   my   might.       "  Louder  !    louder  yet !"     he   urged 

Mgain.      "There  is  a  man  in  a  deed  sleep  in  the  Valley  of 

Gehena  still.     Blow!"      "Some  old  suicide,  or  unbelieving 

son  of  a  Jew,"  I  said,  "  Let  me  go  down,  Azrael,  and  kick 

the   heretic   sluggard  out   of  his  wormy   den — do,   dearest 

Azrael  !" 

"In  one  instant,  at  this  interesting  point,  Sam,  I 
doubled  back  on  myself,  and  dreamed  that  all  this  was 
only  a  dream.  And  further,  I  again  dreamed  that  the 
great  hill  on  which  I  thought  I  had  just  heen  heralding  the 
crack  of  doom,  was  only  a  large  table  in  the  supper  room 
of  a  well-known  Glasgow  tavern,  at  which  I  had  often  put 
up  and  spent  many  a  jolly  night,  and  that  the  supposed  late 
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Gehena  sleeper  was  in  reality  u  tipsy  Irish  gentleman  who 
liad  fallen  on  the  flooi-,  and  was  now  sleeping  off  the  effects 
of  his  recent  potations.  And  now  I  dreamed  that  I 
leaped  from  the  ta])le  and  gave  the  Irishman  a  treniendous 
whack  over  the  hurdies  with  the  poker  helonging  to  the 
apartment,  and  which  I  dreamed  that  I  had  heen  using  all 
the  time  as  a  trumpet.  1  thought  tli«!  Irish  man  awoke, 
and  instantly  sprang  to  his  feet,  ciying  '  Holy  Yargin  ! 
what  is  the  matter?  Is  it  killing  and  muthering 
me  intirely,  you  are?'  At  this  stage  the  dual-dream 
fortunately  collapsed,  Sam,  and  I  awoke  to  find  you  staring 
widly  around  you.      Isn't  it  strange  Sam,  eh  ?" 

"  Strange,  Piper  !  It  was  baith  strange  and  sail-  to  me. 
You  auld,  fantastic,  animated  allegory — it  was  you  that 
strak  me,  and  nae  Irishman.  Had  I  kent  this  at  the  time 
I  got  the  lounder,  I  sid  hae  garr'd  ye  pipe  yer  ain  coi-onach 
belyve.  But  ne'er  mind,  Piper.  I  like  your  dream — 
baith  pairts  o't.  It  is  awfu',  and  fearfu'  suggestive.  Ye're 
a  queer  carle,  Piper.  Nae  man  in  Scotland,  I  believe,  by 
yoursel,  could  hae  dreamed  sicna  dream.  1  canna  faddom 
ye  yet.  I  had  a  queer  dream,  too,  last  nicht,  but  it  wasna 
like  yours.  Piper.  Efter  we  stoppit  crackin',  I  fell  soond 
asleep,  thinkin'  aboot  Montrose — the  gallant,  the  gifted,  the 
heroic,  the  most  noble-soul'd  Montrose — fighter  though  he 
was  for  a  humbug  prince  and  a  rotten  cause — an'  dreamed 
that  you  an'  me— sojers,  somehow  in  the  ither  cam]) — were 
suddenly  surprised  and  surrounded  by  a  troop  o'  the  enemy, 
Irish  Kernes  snd  Sassenachs.  I  thought  ye  laid  aboot  ye 
vigorou.sly  wi'  the  drones  o'  the  pipes,  whilk  in  a  hurry 
you  had  toin  madly  asunder,  crying  "  Such  is  Royal 
Charlie's  will — twa  at  a  blow!"  .My  ain  deeds,  too,  I 
thocht  were  douchty  anes  ;  but  as  I  did  sae,  T  thocht  the 
Kernes   and    the    ithers    had    fled,   and    that  as  we   were 
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'examining  the  slain,  who  in  great  nnmbers  stiewed  the 
battle  field,  ye  a'  in  a  moment  started  back  and  exclaimed, 
"  D —  it,  little  Sam,  I  hae  killed  my  faither-in-law — old 
Swag — my  wife's  faither. 


Old  Swag  of  Whittingliame." 


"  Pooh  !  "  I  dreamed  that  I  answered  you,  "  pooh  !  a 
canting  butter-tongued  hypocrite — a  lie — a  sham — let  him 
perish.  I  could  mak'  a  better  man  oot  o'  a  hollow-hearted 
boortree  rung  ! "  And  just  as  I  said  this,  I  received  a 
tremendous  whack,  whilk  ye  thocht  in  your  dream  ye  had 
inflicted  on  the  hurdles  o'  the  Irish  gentleman ;  and,  of 
course  I  waukened  instanter  !  "  "  It  is  amazingly  strange," 
mused  the  Piper.  "  And  we  both  had  Irishmen  in  our 
•di'eams — I  hope  it  forebodes  us  no  evil.  God  forfend  the 
right.  Strike  the  camp,  Sam.  Come !  Ho,  for  Stirling 
•and  Bannockburn  ! " 
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]Jow  low  1  'tia  gooil  fur  thee, 

Affliction  makcth  strong  ; 
"Would'Bt  thou  be  truly  great  and  free, 

Be  chastened  fir«t  with  wrong. 
Decry  one  look  behind, 

Mourn  not  what  might  have  been  ; 
He  heroes  —take  the  world  you  find, 

-Make  "blunders"  blesBings  mean. 


S.  I\I. 


'■  ^Tt:  L0\' E  th"  Tiish,  little  Saiii,'"  lie  cnntinucd,  "that 
"'ik*  is,  I  admire  the  typical,  rollicking,  merry,  ready 
witted,  clevei'-tongued,  happy,  devil-may-care  Irish  char- 
acter. I  do,  I  do,  indeed.  But  I  abominate  with  a  horror 
and  a  scorn  which  words  cannot  indicate,  many  of  their 
present  way.s  and  customs  and  practices.  Moreover,  the 
character  I  have  alluded  to  is  the  commonly  accepted 
typical  one,  Sam  :  hut  there  aie  other  qualities  and 
elements  in  the  real  nature  of  the  Irish — qualities  which 
are  deficient  oi-  altogether  absent  in  the  popular  typical 
estimate  of  that  character — which  they  wijuld  do  well,  both 
nationally  and  personally,  to  eradicate,  if  that  be  possible, 
as  early  as  convenient. 

"  The  '  Scotch-Irish,'  that  is  the  Irish  in  Scotland,  seem 
the  meanest  specimens  of  the  nation.  Taken,  as  a  whole, 
they  are  a  ragged,  filthy,  drunken,  quarrelsome,  supremely- 
ignorant,  and  yet  a  hard-working,  long-suffering,  chastity- 
loving,  parent-honouring  set.  I  fear  their  moral  influence 
on  the  Scottish  peasantry  is  not  in  the  main  for  good,  so 
far  as  it  goes  :  but.  thank   Heaven,   that  is  not  far.      They 
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are  mostly  all  outside  workers,  and  they  do  not  intermarry 
with  us,  although  T  believe  they  ultimately  must,  and  be 
absorbed  in  the  Scotch.  The  girls  are  refused  domestic 
service,  and  the  men  do  nt)t  rise  in  Scotland.  I  hear  it  is 
somewhat  different  in  Amei'ica  and  the  Colonies,  and  that 
many  Irishmen  p;et  on  in  those  parts  as  well  as  any  others  ; 
but  I  suspect  this  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  is  chiefly,  or 
only,  the  most  pushing  and  intelligent  individuals  of  the 
Irish  race  who  l)etake  themselves  to  those  distant  regions. 

"  But  give  us  a  song,  Saui  !  We  will  go  into  this  great 
theme  systematically  and  scientifically  some  day,  when  we 
have  more  leisure  and  vigour  than  at  present.  To-day  we 
have  merely  been  skipping  playfully  over  a  small  portion  of 
the  surface  of  it.  By  the  bye,  I  was  overlooking  your 
poetic  budget  the  other  evening  while  you  were  al^sent 
from  camp  for  a  minute  or  two,  and  I  noticed,  quite 
accidentally  an  Irish  piece,  about,  the  reaping  machines. 
Give  me  that,  Sam,  do  !  It  will  sing  somewhat  appro- 
priately after  our  talk  this  evening."  "  I'll  spout  it,  but 
not  sing  it  to  you  here.  Piper.  An'  ye  maun  promise  no 
to  be  owre  hard  on't.  Mind  ye  aye,  it's  only  a  bit  laddie's 
— your  'Little  Sam's,'  Piper  !" 


SOME  .SORROWFUL  HARVEST  COCMTATIONS. 
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^fT^HIM  days  no  more  with  liuks  at  all 
Xf^.     Our  buys  the  corn  he's  switchin', 
Such  luck  agin  no  more  will  fall, 

Than  ould  St  Pathiick's  prt^achin'. 
All  bansthering  we  now  must  be — 

We  boys— both  "  rags  "  and  "  clever," 
A  stint  to  you,  a  stint  to  me 

Thin — farwell  huk  for  ever. 

Oh  ;  me  own  heart  was  bould  an'  big, 

Whin  off  T  tripped  with  dearie, 
With  hip  an'  clb«jw,  lithe  an'  trig. 

As  e'er  left  Tipperary  ; 
Kathleen  !  she  know'd  me  for  a  ni;ui, 

And  sure  myself  did  hear  her 
Say,  to  the  Loudon  mashter  man, 

I  was  his  purtiest  shearer. 

Me  arm  it  was  link't  in  the  whate, 

Loike  darlint  when  I  ki.ssed  her  ; 
Lad  luck,  she's  dead  ;  she's  gone  complate, 

Dear  Vargin — how  I've  rai.ssed  her. 
No  more  Kathleen,  nor  huk,  n<<r  home; 

To  these  machanes  a  sti-anger  ; 
All  heedless,  loverless,  I  roam — 

A  feai-ful  Oirish  ranger. 
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'Tis  childer's  all  they  want,  ye  see, 

To  twist  and  lay  the  bands — so  ; 
With  two-three  boys  loike  you  an'  me, 

To  make  the  stuks  to  stand — so. 
The  scrub  machane  cooms  on  loike  death, 

Which  no  man  can  restrict  it. 
And  shaves,  loike  min  fall  o'er  its  path 

Most  devilish  unexpicted  ! 

Ould  >Sathan  bred  the  Scub  that  made 

This  noisy  baste,  I'm  thinkin'  ; 
Och  !  how  it's  cursed  the  j^ood  ould  trade, 

The  harvest  foon  an'  drinkin'  ! 
A  port  !  It's  me  own  sorry  eyes 

That's  seen  more  thin  the  talk  ow't  ! 
Thin,  a  pound  a  wake,  sure,  were  no  prize 

To  brats  that  scarce  could  crack  ow't. 

A  boy  thin  could  rest  his  hand, 

Nor  grave  nor  masther  bother, 
And  joke  with  lassies  in  the  band 

For  swate  half  hours  together. 
Them  wos  the  days  !     O  swate  Kathleen, 

Who's  gone  to  Heaven  before  me  ;  • 

How  tinder  to  this  breast  you'd  lean. 

An'  smackin'  kisses  shower  me  ! 

Two  horses  to  a  barry  chained  ! 

It  licks  rae  noight  an'  mornin' 
How  such  a  brut  by  Sathan  framed 

Does  slick  the  rushy  corn  in  ! 
Pat  Dolan  says,  says  he,  "  It  is — 

'Tis  all  the  noise  as  does  it," 
And  sure,  when  coomin'  back  it  be's 

The  divil  a  whaysper  has  it. 
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It  stud,  wan  day,  at  lucakfast  toinie, 

Whin  we  woi-  l)usy  rcstin', 
The  \\icked  tliouglit  cooincs  in  my  uiind- 

The  1)rut  I'd  ;,'(>  a  tt'stin'. 
Tlie  grave  was  tixin'  up  lior  things, 

And  many  a  lap  did  hiiiig  her  : 
T  felt  her  (ccth — wliin,  whirr,  she  sings, 

And  halves  u\y  p'lrty  linger. 

!My  bhid  he  (»u  her  iron  bones, 

The  nasty  varmint  creator' ; 
May  all  her  teeth  be  broke  with  stones, 

And  endless  chokes  await  her. 
( )h,  Kathleen,  jewel,  up  Heaven  there, 

Look  down  on  your  dear  Pharlint, 
And  bid  the  angels  bless  me,  dear, 

For  <iulden  times  me  darlint  I 
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Does't  "shock  thy  tender  soul  to  see 
The  good  and  true  to  niin  shied, 
While  up  life's  sunny  heights  descried 

The  false  and  vile  mount  fast  and  free  'i" 
Ah  I  lad,  this  is  but  seeming  ill, 
The  fattest  land's  at  foot  o'  hill. 

"  Some  whiles  by  thunderbolts  to  earth 
Are  struck  ;  by  ruthless  engines  some 
Are  crushed,  or  torn  limb  from  limb ; 

-Many  are  maimed,  or  blind  from  birth, 
And  countless  creatures  their  life  long 
Endure  the  pain  of  others'  wrong. 

"With  purposed  wrong  and  accident, 
War,  famine,  massacre,  disease, 
And  ignorance  — chief  cause  of  tliese — 

Tliis  world's  way  is  darkly  pent  I" 

But  even,  with  these  full  in  thine  eye, 
Can'st  thou  no  god  but  chance  descry ': 


S.  M. 


'^:'N  the   Monday  mornini?-,  after  our  Saturday's  visit  to 


>^K  Bannockburn,  the  Piper  and  I  left  Stirling  and  partec 
in  the  churchyard,  which  lies  at  the  southern  outskii-ts  of 
the  town.  Alas,  this  parting  was  to  l)e  our  final  one.  We 
had  arranged  to  join  company  again  two  months  afterwards, 
to  a  day,  at  "  Auld  Alloway  Kirk,"  in  Ayrshire.  I  had 
then  done  all  the  country  north  of  the  Firths  of  Forth  and 
Clyde,  and  what  still  remained  for  me  to  peranil)ulate  and 
minstrelise  was  the  southern  portion  of  Caledonia,  compris- 
ing the  counties  of  Lanark,  Renfrew,  Ayr,  the  West  and 
East  Galloways,  Dumfries,  Peebles,  Selkirk,  Roxburgh, 
Bei'wick,  and  then,  harking  back,  via  the  Tweed  and  the 
upper  districts  of  Mid-Lothian  and  Bathgate,  into  Linlith- 
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;,'i>Nv,  .iiul  finally,  stiiiij^lit  as  an  arrow's  tli^'lit  through  the 
licart  of  >rid-Iiotliiaii,  hack,  ''for  j^uid  an'  a',"  to  honny  and 
l)eloved  Cl<>\cr  lli^^^s.  The  Pij)!'!- informed  rue,  sorrowfully 
that  lit'  liad  an  unavoidahlc  cnfjaf^cniont  within  three  (hiys 
in  Edinburgh — that  meet  it  he  must — and  hinted  that  it 
was  connected  with  a  projected  medical   examination  and 

consultation  about  some  organic  complaint  he  had. 

******* 

"  Sam,  meditate  deeply  on  what  I  lia\ c  said.  We  part 
soon.  Don't  ciy,  my  little  lad — pass  with  me  into  this 
many-tombed  churchyard,  for  it  is  there  I  wish  to  bid  you 
good-bye  for  the  present.  I  brought  you  liei'e  on  pui-pose. 
We  have  vowed  to  meet  each  other  again,  this  day  two 
inonths,  by  the  far  renowned  ruin  of  Alloway's  '  Auld 
haunted  Kirk.'  From  that  hallowed  spot,  if  all  goes  well, 
we  will  resume  in  company  our  beautiful  Scottish  wander- 
ings. But,  oh,  dear,  little  Sam,  ye  wat  weel  how  the  Piper 
lo'es  ye,  and  let  that  comfort  ye,  iny  dear  little  laddie.  I 
had  purposed  to  unbosom  myself  to  you  ere  we  parted  at 
this  time  and  place,  but  this  I  have  discovered  to  be 
unwise,  in  fact,  out  of  the  question  at  present.  My  reasons 
will  fully  satisfy  you  when  you  learn  them,  be  assured  of 
that.  In  one  sentence  I  could  divulge,  or  rather  strip  and 
abandon  myself  of  every  shred  and  stitch  of  mystery,  and 
stand  forth  before  you,  divested  of  all  secrecy,  the  actual 
and  undeniable  gentleman,  the  '  Piper,'  truly  as  he  is, 
before  your  longing  and  astonished  eyes,  but  I  really  dare 
not  do  so  yet,  Sam — I  dare  not  do  so  yet.  However, 
should  we  never  meet  again,  for  death  and  other  things 
come  unlooked  for  sometimes,  Sam" — (Oh,  how  little  did  I 
dream,  when  listening  to  those  last  words,  that  the  truth 
of  them  was  to  be  so  soon  verified  by  the  fate  of  the 
speaker  himself) — "  T  shall  take  care  that  you  are,  in  due 
and  proper  time  and  season,  fully  apprised  of  my  secret ; 
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but  what,  ill  the  name  of  all  the  gods,  is  that  dog  doing? 

"  There  is  surely  something  seriously  deranged  about 
him — perhaps  it's  his  stamack.  But  why  is  he  whining 
and  wailing  in  that  manner  f  "  Oh,  Piper,"  I  sorrowfully 
answered,  "  it's  no  his  stamack — there's  naethine  wrans  wi' 
his  stamack — it's  as  teuch  an'  strong  as  your  Athole  brose 
horn.  It's  his  hairt.  I  ken  him  fine.  He  jalooses, 
somehoo,  that  you  are  gaun  awa' — that  we  are  gaun  to 
pairt — because  he  kens  weel  that  ye  hae  been  mair  than  a 
second  faither  to  his  maister,  the  brute's  oot  o'  his  wits  wi' 
grief." 

"  Hang  it  !  I  ne^  er  beheld  such  a  dog  before.  He  is  as 
trusty-scented  and  faithful  as  Bran,  the  dog  of  Fingal, 
himself.  I  declare  I  love  every  hair  in  his  tail — such  a 
tail  as  it  is.  It  even  beats  my  beard.  But  speak  to  him, 
and  don't  let  him  howl  so.  It  doesn't  seem  too  seemly  in 
a  churchyard.  That's  it — hush  Second  Sight.  Now,  Sam, 
pursue  your  noble,  self-given  task  honestly  and  fearlessly 
(I'll  rejoin  you  in  two  months)  and  your  reward  will 
assuredly  follow.  I  depart  also  ujDon  a  self-a]3pointed  work 
— a  very  painful  one — a  work  in  the  doing  or  enduring  of 
which  I  must  perforce  expose  myself  to  dangers  grave — 
dangers  of  life  and  limb.  But  do  not  be  afraid,  I  account 
myself  as  nothing."  I  was  too  ill  to  answer,  and  so  I  said 
nothing. 

"  This  is  the  spot  where  we  will  shake  hands.  Under 
our  feet  direct  repose  the  ashes  of  a  fine  young  gentleman 
— a  great  friend  of  mine — one  almost  as  dear  to  me  as 
yourself,  not  so  dear,  little  Sam,  but  veiy  near  it,  and  one 
who  had,  in  literal  truth,  not  a  single  enemy  upon  earth. 
He  '  accidentally '  lost  life  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  by  the 

o 
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bursting  of  the  buiK-i'  uf  a  little;  steam  engine — his  own 
constnu-tion.  Ucfure  we  part  alldw  me  to  read  to  you  a 
rough  and  iu(h»  ryhme,  which  I  made  for  my  own  satis- 
faction on  my  first  visit  to  liis  tomb  here,  a  few  years  ago. 
Although  rude,  of  course,  little  .Sam,  it  indicates  my  best 
and  deepest  thoughts  upon  the  matters  of  which  it 
treats  :"— 

"AT    TlUi    CiHAVE    OF    A    YOUNfJ    FRIKND    WHO    AVAS 
ACCIDENTALLY    KILLKD." 

He's  dead,  this  is  his  giave  !  Is  then 
This  a'  we  ken  1     Oh,  I  would  ken, 
In  very  fact,  if  thus  my  frien" 

Shall  pjiss  away  1 
And  here  life's  wondrous  piocess  en' — 

In  kiikyard  clay  ? 

Tn  painful  fancy,  all  intent. 

From  l)irth  and  upwards,  stent  by  stent, 

T  trace  thy  strnnge  "  developeraent," 

To  manhood's  size; 
When — Will  1(1  of  wonder — death  is  sent, 

And  here  thou  lies  ! 

Arc  then  lliy  twenty  years  in  vain? 
Thy  tender  parents'  care  and  pain  1 
Thyhaid  won  lear? — all  life  inane. 

Or  as  a  feast. 
At  close  o'  whilk,  death  yawns  "  Amen," 

An'  sleeps  the  rest? 

Conjointly  with  thy  brains'  alway, 
I  traced  thy  soul's  growth  day  Ijy  day  ; 
Now,  here  thy  brain,  compact  of  clay, 
Death-struck,  dissolves. 
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But  where  that  soul  itself  ? — r.way, 
'Yond  our  resolves  ? 

Is  aught  ill  Natui'e  a  vain  boast? 

Is  aucjht  in  Nature  ever  lost  ? 

Have  not  all  things  a  purpose — most 

Even  seen  by  man  1 
Where,  then,  is  thine  ?  not  here,  death  crossed, 

Ere  life's  mid  span? 

In  a'  the  works  an'  ways  of  God, 

Discern'd  alang  life's  devious  road, 

I  thought — poor  worm — injustice  showed 

In  much  I  saw  ; 
Deceived,  by  lack  of  power,  to  prod 

His  simplest  law. 

In  a'  we  really  understand — 

Grains  dropp'd  from  Nature's  secret  hand — 

What  wisdom,  measureless,  an'  grand. 

Astounds  our  view  ; 
Proclaiming  love's  supreme  command, 

A'  Nature  throuirh. 


'o 


Then,  can  this  tomb  the  finale  be, 
O'  a  pure  being  such  as  thee? 
If't  can — in  thy  sad  death  I  see 

The  rule  despotic, 
Of  chance,  misha^a,  and  destiny — 

Blind,  mad,  chaotic. 

It  jnay  be — I  care  not  if  'tis — 
The  fact  that,  whether  woe  or  bliss, 
The  Ego  finds  in  warlds  tlian  this 
(As  here,  indeed,) 
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For  her  a  fmui  corporeal  is 

The  first  Lcraiul  need. 

What  then,  y«'  dull,  material  core? 
May  not  the  Power,  that  from  a  spore, 
Developed  man,  develupe  more — 

Than  ye  discern  ? 
Can  ve  wi'  thy  i)eep-glass  explore 

The  all  «terne? 

Xae  mair  !      Here  on  tliy  grave,  dear  lad, 
I'll  wail  thy  fate,  sae  seeming  sad, 
While  deepest  thought,  the  deeper  haud. 

With  faith  in  me, 
Gives  to  my  heart  assurance  glad 

'Tis  well  with  thee  ! 

Wail  on,  thou  dear  December  win'  ! 
Fa'  doun,  mirk  nicht,  an'  close  within 
Thy  blackest  jiall  this  wai-ld  o*  sin  !^ 

Death-beds  and  graves, 
What  reck  we,  gin  we  ken  there's  ane 

Wha  sees  an'  saves? 

Sam,  on  this  spot,  on  this  grave  we  part !  JNIind  you  to 
meet  again.  This  day  two  months,  on  Auld  Alloway's  auld 
haunted  l»rig,  T  will  meet  you  sure.  Dear  little  Sam,  don't 
cry  so.  The  Piper  and  you  are  not  going  to  part.  Far 
from  it  !  Far  from  it !  Hold  up  your  head  !  N«.w,  brave 
little  Sam,  let  me  see  what  a  gallant  little  lad  you  are. 
That's  it  !  Dry  your  eyes,  the  Piper  is  oidy  going  to  Edin- 
burMi  :  and  will  be  back  before  his  little  callant  has  sung 
his  way  through  (ialloway.  And  w  hen  we  meet,  little  Sain, 
we  will  meet  as  they  do  in  the  Ha]>[)y  Land — '  never  to 
part  no  more  !'  " 
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And  so  we  parted.  I  went  west,  and  he  went  east  to 
Edinburgh,  whei'e  in  due  time  he  was  operated  upon  by 
Professor  Syme  f(jr  his  ailment.  That  operation  he  soon 
reeo^•ered  from,  and  daily  almost  he  sent  me  telegrams, 
relative  to  his  health,  and  other  matters.  By  this  time,  I 
was  well  aware  of  his  social  rank  and  importance.  The 
reason  for  his  assumption  of  the  lowly  role  of  an  itinerating 
Piper,  was  a  very  romantic  one. 

What  I  otherwise  know  of  the  "  Piebald  Piper,"  I  dare 
not  yet  divulge.  But,  long,  long  years  afterwards,  I  came 
to  learn  that  he  was  a  chieftain,  who,  having  fallen  in  love 
with  a  beauteous  young  lady,  a  year  or  so  after  the  death 
of  his  first  wife  (the  Whittingharae  Shrew),  wagered  or 
bargained  with  another  young  chief — who  was  also  spooney 
upon  her,  that  he  would  have  her,  on  condition  that  he 
(the  Piper)  for  seven  years  maintained  himself  as  a  wander- 
ing musician,  and  planted  yearly  into  the  National  Bank 
the  sum  of  £500  sterling,  as  his  exclusive  earnings  from  the 
manipulation  of  the  Highland  bagpipes.  Such  was  the 
current  story  when  I  first  heard  it. 

Of  course,  I  regret  exceedingly  that  I  cannot  disclose 
more  fully  the  personality  of  this  truly  remarkable  man, 
because  he  was  closely  connected  with  people  of  the  "  upper 
ten,"  whom  even  to  name  or  allude  to,  would  assuredly  be 
considered  in  me  an  impertinence. 

On  the  day  following,  the  one  mutually  appointed  by  us 
for  our  re-union  at  Alloway  Kirk,  I  received  the  following 
telegram  in  Ayr,  while  sitting  eating  my  supper  : — 

Leith.  Fouud  dead  on  shore.  Man  with  spotteil  beard.  Had  in 
breast  pocket  letter  addressed— To  Samuel  Mucklebackit,  at  his  lodgings, 
Burn's  Tavern,  Ayr.     (Immediate.)  '' 
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Witli  tlio  iifxt  post  came  the  letter,  wliitli   hud  been  fiiuiul 
ill  the  |H»cket  of  the  corpse. 

T  (lid  not  sleep  that  iii,i,'ht.  T  diil  not  sleep  the  next 
niglit.  After  tiiat  T  slept  fur  two  werUs  without  waking  in 
the  infirmary  of  (Uasgow.  My  chief  trouble  wjls  "the 
want  of  something  " — T  did  know  not  what,  in  the  wild  sea 
of  fever.  Gradually  1  came  ashore  again  t<j  life  and 
consciousness — inore  horrible  than  tongue  can  tell.  Whei-e 
was  the  Piper?  "  He  was  dead  " — was  he  1  Then  I  would 
be  "  dead  "  too.  Be  beside  him.  T  would  go  and  fall  down 
before  an  advancing  express  train. 

But  would  the  i'iper  ai)pnive  this?  Would  it  not  seem 
to  him  the  act  of  a  coward  thus  to  Hy  the  grief  of  his  death  ? 
I  was  torn  in  twenty  ways  with  sorrow  simultaneously,  and 
did  not  know  scarcely  what  I  was  doing.  But  as  the 
Piper,  r  knew  instinctively,  would  have  me  do,  T  said 
finally — "I  will  lixcand  do  his  connnands."  He  told  me 
often  and  often  about  Wallace  and  all  the  other  grand 
Scottish  characters,  and  he  always  said  at  the  hindei"  end — 
"  Little  Sam,  how  splendid  do  they  look.  (!o  you,  my  hid, 
and  do,  or  try  to  do,  like  them." 

But  the  Piper  was  dead.  Slowly,  very  slowly,  I  became 
able  in  the  Infirmary  to  stand  on  my  feet,  and  shortly 
after  that  to  creep  and  totter  back  to  East  Lothian,  where, 
after  the  expiration  of  about  another  year,  I  was  at  length 
pronounced  strong  enough  to  be  permitted  outside  as  far  as 
the  pump  before  the  back  kitchen  door. 

■*  *  *  *  •«•  -x- 

The  manner  of  the  "  taking  oil  "  of  the  heroic  "  Piebald 
Piper  "  was  very  .simple,  but,  like  himself,  abrupt,  .startling, 
;ui(l  trairic.      lb'  liiul  been,  as  stated,  under  Profe.ssor  Syine, 
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as  a  patient,  by  whom  he  was  prescribed  to  take  (after  the 
operation  perfornied)  as  much  sea  air  as  he  could  possibly 
have.  Then  the  Piper  had  nothing  to  do  before  keeping 
liis  appointment  with  me  at  the  Brig  o'  Doon,  otlier  than 
follow  his  eminent  surgeon's  hints.  So  every  day  he  went 
down  to  Newhaven,  thence  walked  to  Leith,  and  drove 
h^me  to  Edinburgh. 

On  the  last  day  of  his  life  he  was  sauntei'ing  down  Leith- 
wards,  opposite  Trinity  Road,  when  all  at  once  his  further 
progress  was  arrested  by  the  cries  of  a  boy  in  the  water. 
The  lad  was  evidently  fast  drowning.  The  Piper  saw  this, 
and,  despite  the  weak  condition  of  his  health,  without  a 
moment's  hesitation  dashed  into  the  sea,  and  got  hold  of 
the  child,  but  as  he  was  swimming  back  with  it  to  land  he 
was  suddenly  seized  with  cx'amp,  and  both  he  and  the  little 
lioy  perished.  Much  fuss  and  j^'^biver  at  the  time  wei'e 
made  about  it  in  the  public  prints,  and  countless  were  the 
conjectui'es  hazarded  as  to  his  identity,  but  the  great 
majority  of  the  writers  agreed  that  he  was  a  gentleman 
belonging  to  a  great  Highland  family — and  in  this  they 
were  i*igidly  correct.  Further,  in  every  respect  he  was  to 
all  those  who  knew  him  well,  and  could  fathom  and  appre- 
ciate him,  a  natural  born  philosopher  and  poet ;  and  as 
such,  and  as  a  hero  who  was  accidentally  cut  off  befoi^e  he 
liad  become  famous,  the  "Piebald  Piper"  will  be  remem- 
})ered  evermore.  To  them,  at  least,  his  fame  will  be  as 
eternal  as  that  of  either  "  Blind  Harry  "  or  "  Thou;ias  the 
Rhymer." 
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MINGLING  WITH  THE  MAGNATES. 

"What  time  the  mune,  like  dead  Sol's  ghost, 
Among  the  clouds — now  seen,  now  lost — 

Abruptly  Hared  and  lied  ; 
An'  wad  an'  weird  owre  Nature  fell 
The  lichts  and  shadows  o'  her  spell 

In  fitfu'  shine  an'  shade  ; 
There,  sheltered  in  a  lordly  lia' 

John  Hootsman  and  liis  "  Sam  "' 
Resolved  to  scan  an'  study  a' 

AVealtli's  glittering  show  or  sham. 
An'  seeking  an  keeking, 

The  scales  fell  frae  their  ecu  ; 
For  a'  there  they  saw  there. 
Was  j  ust  Life's  fairer  sheen. 

S.  M. 

^JM^Y  intimacy  with  Hootsman  *  was,  par  excellence,  the 
''Ji-M.  means  of  my  introduction  to  the  grandees — for 
Iiandsome  "joking  John"  was  hoi)  and  nol)  with  people  of 
all  denominations  and  degrees.  He  first  brought  me  under 
the  dubious  and  brief  patronage,  and  aristocratic  wings,  of 
Sir  and  Lady  Richaid  Stuart  Pickle  of  Glun — promising 
and  prominent  types  both  of  the  genus  homo,  he  and  slie. 

*  John  Hootsman,  Esq.,  of  Leddyslove,  East  Lothian. 
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Sir   Kichiird,  a  slim,  pert,  clippcM-,  feeble  gentleman,  as  the 
eldest  and  only  son  (i)ardoii  the  bull)  of  his  two  parents, 
had  succeeded  in   his   twenty-second  year  to  his  fine  and 
extensive  estate.     Tn  his  days  of  single  blessedness  he  had, 
T  was  told,  been  addicted  to  "sport" — as  far,  that  is,  as 
his  very  parasitic  and  meek   nature  would  allow  him.      He 
was  now  in  the  mid  years  of  his  fourth  decade.     Alas  for 
poor  Sii-   l{icli;ir(l  :  foi-   in   liis  thirtieth   year  he   had    been 
coaxed,  or  wheedled  into  the  meshes  of  matrimony  l)y  the 
present  "  wife  of  his  bosom,"  and  was  nt»w  by  her  literally 
and  absolutely  extinguished.      Such  another  obliteration  and 
stamping  out  of  the  m;isculine  nature  of  a  livijig  man  was 
never  known  in  these  parts.     I^ady  Pickle  (her  husband's 
senior    Ijy    ten    years   at   least)    was    the    exact    physical, 
mental,    and    moral    antithesis   of    her   lord.       Tall,    com- 
manding, and  hand.some  ;  she  was  a   woman  of   a   subtle, 
scheming  mind,  and  of  an  extremely  proud,  self-willed,  and 
capricious  disposition.     Before  .she  "catched"  Sir  llichard, 
she  was  living  in  a  neighbouring  town,  an   "adventurous 
widow,"  and  not  an  over  rich  one.     By  the  time  of  which  I 
am  talking,  she  had  acquired  an  ascendency  and  control 
over  her  facile  and   feeble  husband.      And    this    despotic 
sway   she   exercised   utterly   regardless  of   time,    place,   or 
persons  present. 

Hootsman  one  day  had  busim;.ss  with  Lady  Pickle  (for 
when  at  home  she  was  the  resident  administrator  of  the 
estate— tlie  "  laird  "—and  not  Sir  llichard),  and  asked  me 
to  accompany  him.  As  we  drove  up  the  grand  avenue  of 
old  oak  and  elm  trees  leading  to  the  mansion-hou.se,  Hoots- 
man started  in  his  seat  suddenly,  and  cried — "  By  the  Lord 
][ariy,  Sam,  here  they  both  are  of  who)ii  we  were  just 
.speaking."  And,  sure  enongh,  in  a  second  or  two,  we 
encountered  the  noble  dame  and  her  other  half,  apparently 
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out  for  an  airing.  Lady  Pickle  was  dressed  and  bedizened 
in  the  fullest  blow  and  flush  of  fashion,  yea,  even  in  royal 
maenificence,  and  moved  and  stalked  before  us  like  a  modern 
Cleopatra  and  Lady  Macbeth  combined.  She  was  remark- 
ably handsome,  but  pride  and  vanity  had  puckered  up  and 
sadly  distorted  her  once  beautiful  face,  still  you  saw  at  a 
glance  that  she  was  a  clever  and  powerful  woman.  Sir 
Richard,  dressed  in  a  fantastic  suit  of  slashed  Lincoln 
green,  and  with  a  feather  in  his  bonnet — something  like  a 
page  of  mesdames  in  the  olden  times — when  we  met,  was 
walking  demurely  some  ten  paces  in  advance  of  his  lady, 
carrying  over  one  arm  a  mantle,  and  a  silk  umbrella  in  the 
other  hand. 

As  Lady  Pickle  recognised  Hootsman,  and  stopped  to 
shake  hands  with  us,  she  called  out  to  Sir  Richard,  "  Dickie, 
Dickie  !  wait  till  I  come."  He  halted  at  once,  like  a 
soldier  brought  up  at  the  command  of  his  officer,  wheeled  a 
little  round,  and  answered,  without  daring  to  look  at  her, 
and  in  a  cowed,  piping,  treble  voice.  He  was  a  good- 
looking  little  man  enough,  despite  his  beardless  and  rather 
juvenile  seeming  visage  ;  and  under  happier  circnmstances 
he  might  have  become — who  can  tell  1 — quite  a  "  good 
fellow."  I  do  not  think  he  wanted  intellect — I  should 
rather  suppose  the  reverse — but  that  intellect  was  too 
refined,  too  sensitive,  too  "  soft  "  to  fit  into  the  makmg  of 
a  true  and  proper  man.  What  he  lacked,  I  should  say, 
was  will,  resolution,  and  courage,  pith,  force  of  character, 
to  execute  it.  Much  of  his  seeming  effeminacy,  and  the 
whole  of  his  present  external  circumstances,  were  forced 
upon  him,  and  were  not  the  outcome  of  his  real  nature. 
And  that  force  which  made  him  look  what  he  was,  was 
exerted  by  a  far  superior  will — a  will  which  he  was  all 
unable  to  withstand — merely   to  gratify   a   love  of  power- 
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For,  to  a  female  nature  such  as  that  of  Lady  Pickle's,  power 
is  the  everything — the  Alplia  and  Omega  of  its  supreme  and 
ceaseless  desire. 

When  Jack  had  stated  and  disposed  (^f  his  errand, 
"  Cleopatra  "  bended  graciously  to  me,  and  said  she  arc/fulli/ 
desired  MucklebackiVs  better  acquaintance  !  "  And  fi)r  that 
purpose,"  she  condescendingly  added,  "she  would  take  to 
herself  the  honour  of  formally  inviting  both  of  us  (through 
her  viattre  hotel)  to  dinner  on  Thursday  evening."  Messrs 
John  and  Sam  were  to  be  h;ul  to  dinner  on  Thursday 
first  !  80  soon  as  we  had  got  fairly  beyond  sight  of  this 
extraordinary  couple,  we  both  jumped  from  the  trap, 
hanked  the  nag  to  the  nearest  tree,  and  then  lay  (or  rather 
fell)  down  and  rolled  over  and  over  on  the  grass,  helpless 
with  laughter,  for  half  an  hour  or  moie  thereafter.  In  due 
time  we  came  to  the  resolution  to  honour  the  invitations — 
and  in  our  funeral  blacks  and  white  chokers. 

Accordingly,  on  the  aforesaid  Thursday  evening, 
punctually  at  seven,  we  made  our  gallant  entry  into  the 
lordly  reception-room  of  Glun.  To  our  intense  astonish- 
ment— indeed,  dismay — we  found  it  already  crowded  with 
a  distinguished  and  fashionable  assemblage  of  the  surround- 
ing nobility  and  other  notables,  amongst  whom,  after  our 
presentation  to  our  regal-looking  hostess,  we  emphatically 
took  intent  note  of  the  following  specials  : — The  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Aiden  F'orest  and  their  two  sprightly  and 
enchanting  nieces,  the  Ladies  Rosalind  and  Celia  ;  the 
L;uly  ^latilda,  maiden  sister,  and  the  seven  unmarried 
daugiiters  of  Lord  Glum  of  Bleakanbare  ;  Lord  and 
Lady  Strae  of  Haymount  Castle ;  the  Hon.  Oh  Ah 
Yawning  Dandy  and  his  brother,  near  relatives  of  Lady 
Dundreary,  from    London;    Lord    Mawkin  and   Lord  Blue 
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Scot,  the  conservators  of  every  liead  of  "  game  "  and  the 
rest  of  the  immaculate  British  Constitution  on  Tyneside, 
etc.,  etc. 

Hootsujan,  of  coui'se,  was  at  once  entangled  in  the  midst 
of  a  coterie  of  comely    dames  and   maidens  fair   (I  verily 
believe  this  man  might  have  woo'd  and  won  and  married  the 
Sublime  Favourite  of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  had  he  chosen), 
whilst  I  (alas,  poor  Sam  1)  who  had — (juite  absent-mindedly 
— donned  a  large  blue  worsted   muffler,  instead  of  my  neat 
and  dainty  snow-white  necktie,  which  had  employed  Tibb  a 
full  half  day  getting  up,  was  left  out  in  the   cold  to  argle- 
bargle  with  old  dads,  uncles,  bachelors,  and  wife's  cousins. 
When  the  dinrier  bell  rang  all  was   hurry  and  scurry,  and 
ere  I  knew   well  what   was  in  my  mind,    I  found   myself  in 
the  midst   of  a   long   procession  of  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
•'  coupled   in  paii's,"    marching  off  gaily  to  the    mess-room. 
My  partner  was  a  charming  gazelle  of  some  fifty  and  odd 
winters,  large  and  full-boned,  and  as  square  and  angular  as 
a  new-built   house,   to  wit,    the    sharp-featured    and    gleg- 
witted    spinster   sister   of   my    Lord    Glum    of    Bleakan- 
bare.     Before  we  had  reached  the  mess-room  we  were  both 
madly  in  love  with  each  other.     "Wliat  numskulls  they  are 
that    declare    there    is    no    such    thing    as    love    at   first 
sight.     But  here  is  the  dining  chamber.      Mercy  !     Such 
a  blaze  of  light  !     Such  a  sparkling,    beaming,   glittering, 
glistening,    flashing,    flaming    I    never    did    see.      Arabian 
Nights — fairly  palaces — pooh  !     Hastily  I  handed  my  dear 
Lady  Matty  to  a  seat,  and  planked  my  own  huge  carcase 
upon  another  one  on  her  right,  and  then — stared.      Stared 
long  and  marvellously,  stared  till  I  had  understood,  or,  at 
least   seen,    e\ery  nook   and   crany  of   it   all ;  and   then  I 
turned  my  attention — with  a  sigh  that  might  have  aroused 
St  Petei" — to  the  dear  bewildering  maiden  at  my  side.     She 
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wjint<(l  t<i  know  if  T  wcif  ill.  T  s.iid  a  sli;,'lit  crick  in  the 
neck  only,  and  then  (li\i(l  deep  into  ci)nversiiti<>ii  with  1hi- 
iirnnt'diatcly. 

She  had  Itceii  reading,  she  said,  some  recent  verses  of 
mine  on  the  "  Probaljle  Future  Tactics  of  the  Devil,"  and 
stated  that  shv  did  n(it  agree  with  me.  "I  see,"  sin- 
tharmingly  continued,  "  I  see,  Samuel,  that  you  are  a 
believer  in  a  personal  lienc'  or  Evil  one.  Have  you  ever 
.speculated  upon  his  piohable  ultimate  destiny  1  I  am  very 
anxious  you  should  tell  me  this.  Yes  !  Come  do  tell  me  !" 
.she  pleaded  tenderly.  The  dailing  was  irresistible,  so  T 
answered — "  Yes,  Oh  yes,  Leddy  Matty,  offin.  He's  to  b(^ 
1)runt — brunt  to  a  literal  naethingness,  lea'in'  ahint  him  no 
.sae  muckle  a.se  as  will  bulk  wi'  a  tenth  thoosandth  pairt  o' 
ane  o'  Tyndall's  atomies!"  "Oh,  dear  me!"  cried  Leddy 
Matty,  pale  and  breathless,  "and  how  is  such  a  dreadful 
destiny  to  b<^  accomplished  f  "  Weel,"  T  replied  cautiously, 
"  weel,  Auld  Hornie,  my  dear  Leddy  Matty,  Auld  Hornie 
is  maist  like  to  be  burned  and  blazed  aff  at  the  hinder  end 
in  some  such  a  style  as  wickit  Auld  Red  was — only 
still  mair  spontaneously  and  mair  completely."  "Wicked 
Old  Red,  Samuel,  who  was  he?  and  liuw  was  he  consumed?"' 
[At  this  point  Hootsman,  who  was  sitting  nearly  oppo.site 
me  to  the  left,  T  noticed,  was  as  the  Apollo  Ijelvidere — 
actually  instinct  with  life  and  inspiration.  He  was  the 
sun  and  centre  around  which  young  and  old  lady 
.satellites  revolved  unceasingly ;  and  as  he  saw  that  T 
wa.s  getting  along  well,  he  verily  seemed  to  flame  with 
happiness.]  "Auld  Red,"  I  resumed,  "  my  Leddy  Matty, 
Auld  Pved  was  an  aristocrat  o'  the  aristocrats,  an'  a 
limb  o"  the  Evil  Ane,  or»t  and  oot.  For  lang  years 
afore  the  final  catastroffy  whilk  teuk  him  aff  this  yiid 
lx)dy    an'    .sowl    at    ae   an'   ane    whusk,   he    ilka    day   u.sed 
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to  drink  nine  bottles  o'  port — nine  l)ottles  an'  ne'er  a 
gill  less  !  And  at  last  he  gi-ew  sae  big  and  fat,  my  Leddy, 
that  his  doors  had  to  be  widened  some  twa  feet  to  let  him 
cot  an'  in.  When  he  wanted  a  new  suit,  he  had  to  erie 
warning  to  the  merchant  a  week  or  twa  afore,  sae  that  he 
could  order  frae  Galashiels  for  the  emergency.  About  a 
hunder  yairds  in  front  o's  hoose  there  was  a  sma'  hill.  Lady 
Matty,  ca'd  the  Warlock's  Knowe,  an'  on  the  croon  o'  this 
wee  warlock  hillock,  Auld  Red  had  gotten  a  divot  sate 
for  his  ain  individ'al  use.  On  this,  every  guid  efternune, 
he  used  to  sit  an'  drink  an'  smoke  for  oors  an'  oors  thesrither 
an'  his  face  shone  like  a  setting  sun  seen  thi-o'  a  blue  screen. 
The  herds  on  the  Lammermuirs — miles  aff — a'  kend  it,  and 
used  to  say  when  they  saw  him — '  It's  a  line  afternoon — 
Auld  Red's  cot  the  day.'  Well  (will  your  Leddyship  laucli 
less  an' listen  ?)  weel  doon  upo'  this  turf  l)ench,  tlie  last 
afternoon  o'  his  existence,  Auld  Red  squatted,  efter  drinkin' 
aff  a  ae-some  bicker  o'  his  favourite  beverage,  an'  syne 
shouted  to  his  valet  to  bring  him  a  licht  for  his  cigar.  The 
tiunkey  (a  fine  chiel  an'  auld  freend  o'  mine)  did  sae,  and 
returned  to  his  plate  cleaning  and  chatting  to  Jean  Ann, 
the  bonnie  hoosekeeper.  Auld  Red  scartit  a  spunk  bolyve 
an'  held  the  lowe  forrit  to  his  cigar — wlien  hooly,  houly — oh 
ma  darlin'  Leddy  Matty,  wad  ye  trow  it  ? — the  breath  o' 
the  auld  drucken  fouter,  whilk  was  become  nocht  but  a 
vile-smellin'  alcholic  gas,  took  hand  and  bleezed  like  a  tar'd 
torch.  Frae  the  mooth  o'  him  in  a  second  theie  sliot  a 
HafFin'  flame  an  ell  lang,  whurlin'  aboot  his  head  like  an 
avenging  swurd,  which,  do  his  best,  he  coulda  extinguish. 
He  clappit  ae  loof  efter  anither  on  till  his  mou',  but  only 
got  his  fingers  brunt  for  his  pains.  In  a  jiffy  the  gas  set 
fire  to  the  fat,  the  fat  to  the  flesh,  an"  the  three  thegithei- 
sune  made  sma'  bouk  o'  Auld  Red."  "  Extraordinary  ; 
most  extraordinary,'  gasped  Leddy  Matty,  "  was  he  totally 
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burned  up,  Samuel,  dear?"  "  Ay,  my  l>oimie  Leddy  Matty, 
when  till-  tlunkey  «;un'  not  to  fetch  him  in  lie  stared,  like 
iJuins's  wee  Hui^duie,  at  a  <,'(iwpinfu'  o'  ;;iay,  win-strewn  use 
— a'  tliat  was  left  (•'  the  mortal  d'  Auld  lied.  After  a  wee, 
he  poutert  the  ase  wi'  his  fore  finger  to  see  gin  lie  couldna 
fin'  some  sma'  unlmrned  remnant — sich  Jis  a  nng — for  a 
keepsake.  in  the  middle  o'  the  toorie  o'  ase  he  fand  some- 
thing hard,  and  teuk  and  pat  it  in  his  pooch.  That  was  a' 
he  cud  discover.  The  Hunkey  cam'  to  me  wi'  the  little  hard 
knot  he  had  found.  Tt  was  about  the  size  and  shajte  o'  a 
walnut,  but  a'  bleeit  an'  dimmed  wi'  the  fire.  I  set  to  that 
nicht  wi'  some  sweet  oil  and  a  wheen  cloots  an'  scoured  it 
up,  and  it  turned  out  to  be  the  nelj  o'  Auld  Red's  nose.  Ye 
see,  my  Leddy,  it  had  burned  sae  lang  on  his  face  wi'  the 
drink  that  it  couldna  burn  uny  mair.  I  hae't  at  hame  in 
my  museum  d'  kickshaws  an'  nicknacks — .shining  like  a 
carbuncle  o'  the  first  water."  '*  Oh,  Mucklebackit,  Muckle- 
backit  ;  speak  no  more — I  am  sore  with  lauching  at  you," 
interrupted  Lady  INIatty,  and  just  as  she  did  so  I  was 
further  obstructed  by  an  officious  serving  man  beliind  our 
chairs,  who  wished,  he  said,  to  put  away  and  .secure 
my  large  worsted  cravat  in  a  proper  place,  I  having 
just  unwound  it  fiom  my  neck,  as  the  heat  of  the 
apartment  was  only  too  consciously  affecting  me.  "  Not  a 
stiver,"  I  .said  ;  '•  not  a  stiver,  my  billie.  A  three  yaird 
owrelay  is  no  to  be  had  sae  cannily,  my  man.  (!ae  fleece  yer 
'oo'  afi'  anither  sheep — this  comforter  gaes  hame  to  Clover 
Riggs  wi'  me.  And,  tak'  ye  tent,  my  braw  lad,  that  ray 
hat  and  stick  are  forthcoming  when  I  want  them,  or  I'll 
wrin"'  your  weasr)n  like  a  capital  malefactor's."  And  so 
saying  I  rolled  up  my  muffler  and  stowed  it  away  in  my 
oxter  pooch,  to  the  manifest  satisfaction  and  glee  of  my 
charming  Lady  Matty. 
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The  dinner  consisted  of  thirteen  courses,  and  lasted  from 
sunset  to  nioonrise.  Every  one,  with  his  (or  her)  neighbour 
was  blythely  engaged  in  talking  all  the  time  ;  and  I  could 
not  have  believed,  unless  I  had  witnessed  it,  how  little 
of  pride,  flummery,  or  ceremony  there  is  among  the  real 
gentry.  Grandeur,  splendour,  magnificence  were  all 
round — richest  furniture,  pictures,  plate,  glistening 
candelabra,  flowers,  fashion,  and  dignity,  and  here  and 
there  remarkable  female  beauty  ;  and  yet  all  the 
company — the  whole  company,  with  one  exception — 
seemed  to  look  upon  and  to  speak  to  each  other  just  as 
other  folks  do.  "  Conscience,"  I  cried,  within  my  ain  sough, 
"  is  this  a  fact  1  or  is  it  only  a  dream  f  Answering  Lady 
Matty  m  monosyllaljles,  I  gazed,  and  scanned,  and 
surveyed,  and  sought  the  whole  table  from  end  to  end  for 
signs  of  haughty  patrician  pride — which,  I  thought,  might 
have  indicated  themselves  by  the  presence  of  Hootsman 
and  myself — but  no  ;  I  could  detect  none.  "  Leddy 
Matty,"  I  said,  "  ye  ken  weel  that  sic  scenes  as  the  present 
are  a  kennin'  removed  beyond  my  sphere  in  life,  sae  tell  me, 
Leddy  Matty,  an'  tell  me  truly,  gif  this  be  a  fair  average 
sample  o'  a  denner  in  high  life  1  I  want  to  ken,  and  I 
want  to  ken  richtly. 

"  I  am  not  sure,"  she  answered  slowly,  "  if  I  understand 
you  correctly,  Samuel.  You  speak  so — so — excuse  me — sO' 
eagerly.  But  I  suppose  you  wish  to  learn  if  the  conduct 
and  personal  l)eai-ing,  the  deportment  and  general  mamiers, 
of  the  people  here  are  similar  to  those  which  are  to  be 
commonly  met  with  in  society  f  "  Yes,"  I  jerked  in, 
"  that's  just  it.  Go  on  Leddy  Matty,  go  on  !"  She  says — 
"  I  am  delighted  to  find  that  I  have  divined  your  query  so 
exactly.  Well,  don't  you  know,  your  question  is  such  a 
big  one  that  I  am  afraid  I  really  cannot  definitely  answer 
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it  on  tlie  bit.     There  are  people  and  people,  unci  there  are 
parties  and  parties.     And  you   know  there  are  individual 
t-ases    so  exceptional,    and   so   very   exceptional,    at   times. 
Hut,  upon  the  whole,  I  should  say  tliat  the  conij)aiiy  here 
offers  a  perfectly  fair  jiattern  of  the  manners,  and  eti<iuette, 
and  mode.i  which  shoukl  always  j^overn,  and  which,  indeed, 
do  generally  govern,  T  believe,  polite  circles.     Of  course  T 
do  not  include  in  this  statement  the  rather  imperiou.s  ways 
of   our   hostess.     L.-idy    Pickle's  management  of  p«Mjr  Sir 
Richard    you    will    rightly    think    rather    odd    and    outre. 
This  is  an  extreme,  but  by  no  means  a  solitary,  case  of  its 
kind  in  the  upper  ranks  of  society.     I  have  myself  known 
a  good  many  hen-pecked  husbands  belonging  to  the  higher 
clas.ses  ;  and  I  think  they  are  far  more  commonly  met  with 
in  the  higher  than  they  are  in  the  middle  and  lower  gradts 
of    life.      And    this    too    is    rather    a    private    and    family 
arrangement,  you  know  ;  otherwise,  too,  she  is  a  far  mote 
efficient  person  than   lier  husband,  and  consecjuently    can 
naturally  overlook  the  administration  of  their  large  estates 
with  more  skill   and  judgment   than  Sir  Richard.     It  is 
given   out  besides,    that  he   is  scarcely  '  all  there  '  in  his 
intellect." 

Just  at  this  point — the  dinner  being  then  sometime  over 
— all  the  ladies  with  one  consent  clutched  at  their 
voluminous  skirts,  and  paraded,  rustling  and  bustling,  out 
of  the  apartment.  So  soon  as  they  were  fairly  gone,  one  or 
two  of  the  gentlemen  sidled  up  to  Sir  Richard,  who  wag 
sitting  close  to  the  head  of  the  table  on  the  left  hand  side, 
and  helped  him  to  some  wine.  He  glanced  timidly  towards 
the  door  by  which  the  ladies  had  just  passed  out  of  the 
room,  nodded  to  his  friends,  and  then  drank  hurriedly  off, 
•without  more  ado,  a  tumbler  containing  about  two  ordinary 
:fda.sses  of  port.     T   aro.se  with  the  intention  of  having  a 
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chat  with  him  if  possible,  but  just  as  I  was  placing  myself 
by  his  side  the  dooi'  suddenly  swung  ajar,  and  a  gigantic 
flunkey,  in  claw-hammer  coat,  white  choker,  and  knee 
pantaloons,  entered  and  stalked  rapidly  over  to  us,  and 
whispered  to  8ir  Richard  that  he  was  wanted  immediately. 
Sir  Richard's  countenance  fell  and  darkened  a  little  when 
he  heard  this  arbitrary  command ;  he  seemed  to  look  at  me 
appealingly,  and  bit  resolutely  his  under  lip,  but  observing 
the  serving  man  (a  thing  of  Lady  Pickle's)  waiting  for  him, 
he  said  "O,  yes,"  and  humbly  rose  to  obey.  I  grasped  him  by 
the  arm  and  retained  him  like  a  vice,  and  said — I  believe 
rather  violently — "  Do  not  go.  Why  should  you  go  if  you 
don't  want  to  ?  Be  a  man.  I  will  stand  by  you  against  a 
regiment."  The  long  flunkey,  gaping  and  staring,  and 
strutting  like  a  fluttered  peacock  in  his  pumps  at  my  un- 
heai'd-of  audacity,  meekly  intimated — in  a  low  sneaking 
voice,  and  with  a  cringing  air — what  lie  no  doubt  considered 
would  be  a  conclusive  clencher  and  settler  of  the  dispute, 
"Oh,  Mr  Mucklebackit,  8ir  Richard  must  go;  it  is  her 
ladi/shij/s  orders.^'  Not  deigning  to  take  notice,  and, 
indeed,  intentionally  disregarding  the  presence  and  words 
of  this  apparently  thoroughly  cowed  and  effectively  trained 
lady's  dog,  I  said — "Are  you  wanting  to  go.  Sir  Richard  1 
Do  you  wi.sh  to  go  ?"  "  Oh  yes,  dear  Mucklebackit,  I  must 
— that  is,  I  Avant  to — go."  he  replied  brokenly  ;  and  so  I 
quitted  his  hand,  and  he  immediately  trotted  off"  after  the 
flunkey  in  extreme  haste. 

"  What's  this  you  have  done,  Sam  ?"  cried  Hootsman, 
approaching  at  the  moment.  "  I  saw  and  heard  it  all. 
Don't  you  know  that  that  giant  in  the  white  calves  is  Lady 
Pickle's  personal  property,  her  instrument,  her  factotum, 
her  willing,  bound  slave  and  servitor  1  This  is  your  last 
dinner  at  Glynn  during  her  reign,  you  may  bet."     '•  Hoots, 
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toots,  Hootsiujin,  l)ut  gif  H!U',  tli.it  inucklf  winna  break 
the  hack  <•'  Mucklehackit.  Let  us  icjoiii  the  others  down 
there.  See,  they  are  calliiij^  us."  "  Mucklebackit,"  cried 
three  or  four  gentlemen  at  once,  "you  smoke?  Will  you 
nfiulil)i)Ur  us  in  the  smt)king -room  ?  Then  come  along, 
llootsiiian    is  for  the  ladies  in  the   drawing-room.      Come 


on 


We  went  out  by  a  side  dooi-,  and  passed  along  a  splendid 
corridor  of  some  twenty  yards  in  length,  and  having  a  floor 
inlaid  after  an  ancient  Roman  style,  wrought  in  mosaic  of 
many  colouied  marbles.  The  high  i-oof  was  julorned  with 
gaudy  mosaic  pictures  of  seemingly  countless  objects.  The 
walls,  up  to  six  feet  from  the  tlooi-,  appeared  to  be  stuccoed, 
and  from  that  to  the  top  beautifully  frescoed.  On  what 
looked  like  slabs  and  pedestals  of  lapis  lu/.uli,  were  ranged 
at  inter\aLs  along  Ijoth  sides  of  the  passage  statues  of 
children  strewing  flowers,  and  other  figures,  all  in  beautiful 
white  marble.  At  the  far  end  of  this  magnificent  pathway 
was  situated  the  smoking-room  into  which  we  filed  at  once, 
and  were  instantly  overwhelmed  in  a  visible  and  noisy 
storm  of  tobacco  reek  and  talk. 

There  would  be  about  a  d«»zen  of  us  altogether.  Exclud- 
ing myself,  they,  with  one  oi-  two  marked  exceptions,  were 
a  group  of  mild-mannered,  courteous,  high-bred,  intellectual 
fellows.  Tlir  previous  "exceptions"  alluded  to — the  gad- 
flies, real  snobs,  gaggling  dandies.  Cockney  gawks — at  first 
thought  to  gammon  and  i>oke  fun  out  of  the  rustic,  awk- 
ward, and  uncouth  ^Iucklel)ackit.  But  they  both  suddenly 
(but  not  prematurely)  retired  from  the  attempt,  confusedly, 
and  blushing  like  two  lioarding  school  brats,  before  I  had 
spoken  to  them  twice  ;  and  they  very  wisely  kept  at  the 
full    ro<jm's   length   from  me    the    whole    night   afterwards. 
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The  other  gentlemen,  who  were  all  middle-aged  or  elderly, 
I  found  to  be  hohby-riders — -every  one. 

Two  were  for  maintaining  the  sacred  game  laws  even,  if 
need  were,  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  A  third  enthusiast 
was  for  sweeping  at  once  and  for  ever  every  known  evil  of 
every  kind  and  name  out  of  the  country  with  a  "  Permissive 
Bill."  (This  gentleman's  private  personal  appearance  rather 
belied  his  public  professions,  however,  for  he  was  about  the 
neatest  tilter  and  emptier  of  a  brandy-and-water  glass  ever 
I  saw.  And  I  did  not  wonder  at  it,  for  he  practised  the 
trick  with  most  assiduous  regularity).  A  fourth  was  an 
eager  archaeologist,  of  doubtful  accuracy  and  deductive 
power,  I  should  sui-mise.  A  fifth  was  a  keen  biologist  of 
the  Huxley  school — a  troubled-looking,  thought-worn,  cad;  - 
verous  philosopher — the  ablest  man  in  the  room,  in  my 
opinion.  A  sixth  was  a  watery-eyed,  long-locked  dweller 
upon  Parnassus — not  on  its  very  summit,  I  should  think. 
And  so  on,  and  so  on. 

Ea:;h  and  all  of  these  patronised  me  by  turns,  wanting  to 
know  my  views  of  this,  tliat,  and  the  other  thing.  At  the 
close,  a  general — and  very  hot — discussion  arose  upon  the 
universal  topic — and  the  most  momentous  of  all — religion. 
I  sat  and  listened  in  amazement,  saying  nothing.  I  was 
dumbfoundered,  and  sorry  l^eyond  speech,  to  hear  some  of 
the  views  expressed  by  these  good  and  noble  men.  The 
disciple  of  Huxley  at  last,  like  a  judge  pronouncing  doom, 
gave  it  forth  that  eventually  all  the  old  faiths — if  not 
religion  itself — were  bound  to  go  by  the  board.  One  of 
the  idiots,  unutterable,  who  had  tried  to  laugh  at  me,  on 
hearing  this  cried  from  his  corner,  "  Oh,  ah,  yeth,  of  cauce  ! 
Played  out,  you  knaw,  of  cauce  I"  T  noticed  that  the 
Huxleyan   was   indubitably  earnest   iu    what  he  said,  and 
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tli;it  the  belief  in  its  truth  was  eausinfr  him  irieat  soul- 
an<;uish,  so  I  spoke  in  my  turn  and  saiil,  addressing  myself 
especially  to  him  : 

"  Mr  Grier — How  can  a  man  escape  that  which  is  in 
him  ?  I  refer  specially  at  present  to  grief  or  the  burden  of 
melancholy  thought — on  the  apparent  doom  of  man — the 
mystery  of  the  universe,  &c.  There  are  only  tiro  ways,  and 
one  of  them — that  of  engaging  vigorously  in  a  favourite 
pursuit,  and,  by  a  strong  effort  of  will,  refusing  to  think — 
can  only,  in  the  nature  of  things  be  but  partially  successful 
at  best.  The  other  is  the  religious  one,  finding  peace  in  Hin> 
who  cries,  "Come  unto  me  all  ye  who  labour  and  are  hea\y 
laden,  and  T  will  give  you  rest."  (Of  the  antidote  for 
mental  trouble  by  death,  we  can  say  nothing,  since  we  d<> 
not,  and  can  not,  know  what  follows  dissolution.)  The 
religious  one,  then,  alone  remains.  And  as  a  solemn  fact 
— and  as  a  glorious  fact,  too — I  say  I  ha^•e  encountered  a 
few  who,  I  believe,  have  found  this  way.  Of  course  I  am 
speaking  just  now  of  men  of  thought— earnest  thinkers — 
of  men  who  were  oppressed  by  the  phenomena  of  Xature — 
the  seeming  end  of  humanity,  and  other  appalling  problems. 
Were  they  deluded  ?  Tf  they  wcie,  no  softening  of  the 
brain  ensued,  and  they  seemed  to  live  as  good  and  happy 
men  — only  to  me  they  looked  and  became  as  somehow 
dillerent  and  above  all  other  people — ^sort  of  etherealised, 
spiritualised,  as  it  were.  After  long  years  of  all  kinds  of 
cares  and  ti-ials,  borne  even  cheerfully,  I  thought,  one  or 
two  of  them  died  and  passed,  in  the  usual  fashion,  away 
into  the  inscrutable,  awful  blackness  of  death.  Now,  I  say, 
the  men  I  speak  of  were  men  of  thought — scientists— men 
in  the  fore  front  of  the  age — intellectual  pioneers.  If  this, 
their  peace,  was  a  delusion,  Mr  (irier,  what  call  you  youi- 
present  state  ?     You    wince,    and    well    you    may.       What 
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sufficed  the  early  gods — Dante,  Shakespeare,  Bacon,  Locke, 
Newton,  Milton,  Scott,  and  their  peers — let  satisfy  you. 
Your  need  of  religion  is  an  overpowering  argument  for  it." 

The  yellow  philosopher  shook  his  weighty  head  as  we  left 
to  go  to  the  drawing-room  and  I  never  saw  him  again.  The 
rest  of  the  evening  was  passed  very  pleasantly,  and  some  of 
the  young  ladies  present  played  and  sang  like  veritable 
cherubim.  To  Hootsman  the  party  was  as  a  night  in 
paradise  all  through.  Some  of  the  gentlemen,  also,  shone 
like  professionals  in  the  way  of  stretching  their  windpipes. 
I  was  asked,  seriously  asked,  to  sing.  As  there  were  there 
no  rattle  of  coal  carts  or  threshing  mills  to  accompany  me, 
I  simply  refused.  The  ladies  then  pressed  me  for  a  recital 
of  one  of  my  own  screeds,  and,  to  escape  their  irresistible 
importunities,  I  abruptly  jerked  up  and  yerked  them  off  a 
blaud  about  "  Auld  Castled  Hailes." 
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To  invent  ami  create,  to  create  ami  invent, 

To  fancy,  to  feign,  ami  to  falile  alway    - 
Do  not  think  now  that  Samuel  ere  that  way  is  bent  - 

He's  a  matter-of-fact  writer  this  many  a  day  I 

One  whom  strict  truth  doth  sway 
A  plain,  mattcr-offact  scribe— oh,  this  many  a  day  ! 

WAS  introduced  to  John  Hootsman  ("Cavalier  Jack," 
"Jokinfj  John,"  ttc),  at  one  of  those  intellectual 
feasts  of  wliich  I  gave  a  sample  in  the  last  "reminiscence." 
Hootsman  was,  by  a  (juarter  of  a  century,  my  senior,  but 
was  still  a  man  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  one  who  was  in 
form  and  feature  absolutely  perfect.  His  appearance  was 
remarkably  striking.  Tall,  well-knit,  muscular,  and  power- 
ful, and  with  the  air  and  the  bearing  of  a  i)rince  of 
Nature's  own  begetting,  wherever  he  went  he  fascinated, 
and  was  adinired  by  the  people  of  all  classes  and  degrees. 
His  head  and  face  especially  were  a  joy  and  a  pride  to  look 
at;  although,  indeed,  the  whole  outward  man  of  this 
Scottish  Adonis  was,  e^en  to  the  eye  of  the  most  learned 
and  pernackety  connoi.sseur  of  human  symmetry  and  beauty, 
altotrether  as  true  to  taste  and  as  faultless  as  a  flower. 
When  seen  without  his  hat,  and  when  he  was  excited, 
his  appearance,  as  he  towered  up  ;doft,  was  superlatively 
grand,  noble,  and  heroic.  At  other  times  his  presence  was 
amiable  and  "jolly,"  and  e.xceedingly  pleasing,  mantled  as 
his  visage  ever  was  with  a  smile  of  inollable  sweetness  and 
goodwill.  And  while  his  external  man  was-  thus  so  beauti- 
ful— even  god-like — the  inner  nature,  the  mind  and  spirit, 
were  full  worthy  of  their  splendid  tabernacle.     Truth,  good- 
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humour  (overflowing  good-humour),  faith,  and  staunchest 
loyalty,  all  had  a  permanent  and  secure  dwelling  in  the 
heart  of  honest  John  Hootsman.  There  charity  also  had 
her  sacred  and  constant  habitation.  In  the  country  for 
miles  and  miles  round,  he  was  the  living  idol  of  the  people, 
one  and  all.  He  never  had  a  single  enemy.  If  he  had,  he 
Avould  have  laughed  and  joked  liim  into  a  life-long  wor- 
shipper before  he  had  muttered  his  first  malediction. 
Intellectual]}^,  also,  he  was  a  very  clever  and  well-informed 
fellow  ;  and,  having  succeeded  to  a  \ery  fertile  and  low- 
rented  farm,  and  a  large  sum  of  money,  a  very  successful 
farmer.  To  talk  and  discuss,  and  above  all  to  jest  with  a 
fit  and  capable  friend,  were  to  him  the  very  life  and  breath 
of  his  being.  He  would  have  withered  and  died  in  one 
moon  in  a  hermitage.  To  be  in  daily  communion  with  his 
fellows,  and  to  be  doing  them  good,  were  the  indispensable 
requisites  of  his  existence.  His  weaknesses — for  I  fear  he 
was  but  mortal  after  all — wei-e  a  too  fond  love  of  jewellery 
and  fine  dress,  harness  and  riding  horses,  and  eke  the  petti- 
•coated  portion  of  mankind,  to  whom  he  was  always  as  an 
Endymion  spang  new  fi-om  Elysium  ;  and  the  flutter  of  a 
lady's  dress  was  to  Hootsman  as  the  banner  which  beckoned 
him  back  to  Paradise.  At  the  period  of  my  first  acquaint- 
ance with  him  he  was  a  childless  widower,  just  on  the  shady 
side  of  tive-and-forty.  His  wife  had  then  been  deceased 
some  twelve  years.  In  his  early  manhood  he  had  sown 
:Some  wild  oats,  and  had  also  executed  some  x-ather  uncom- 
mon practical  jokes  upon  some  of  his  friends  ;  and  he  first 
heard  of  Mucklebackit  as  the  writer  of  a  ballad  on  a  "joke" 
which  two  or  three  of  those  friends  played  him  in  return. 
I  had  often  seen  him  prior  to  the  night  of  our  formal  intro- 
duction to  each  other,  but  never  had  spoken  to  him.  On 
the  night  in  question,  something  which  I  had  said  made 
him  laugh  vociferously,  and  he  presently  asked  me  if  I  would 
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Cdine  over  the  following  ni;,'lit  and  have  tei  with  hini  at  hi.'t 
own  place.  I  readily  actjuiesced,  and  accepted,  and  accord - 
inj,dy  met  him  the  next  evening  as  appointed.  Ere  we  parted 
1  guoss  we  knew  eacli  other  somewhat  better  than  we  did 
previously;  and  if  Imtli  of  us  didn't  laugh  that  blessed 
night,  why  there  is  no  such  thing  as  laughter,  and  mirth 
and  meniment  must  mean  mourning  and  melancholy  ! 
However  that  may  be,  this  happened  anyway  : — Our 
clamorous  and  deafening  hilarity,  about  midnight,  alarmed 
Hootsman'.s  old  hou.sekeeper,  who  alarmed  about  half-a- 
score  of  cantankerous  curs  and  collie  dogs,  which  in  their 
turn  aroused  and  alarmed  all  the  cattle  in  the  court,  the 
cows  in  the  byre,  the  swine  in  the  cruives,  the  horses  in  the 
stable,  and  the  cocks  and  hens,  and  ducks  and  geese  in  the 
henhouse,  and  set  the  whole  condjined  fraternity  at  once 
and  altogether  a-jabbering,  howling,  barking,  rowting, 
grumphing,  neighing,  crowing,  cackling,  and  quacking. 
Never  since  the  steeple  of  old  Babel  collapsed  was  ever  such 
a  confounded  hubbul)  heard.  And  when  Hootsman  and  T 
perceived  what  was  up,  we  went  out  of  doors,  and  at  it 
again  worse  than  ever.  From  that  first  glorious  night 
down  to  the  present  day  our  friendship  has  continued,  and 
never  for  (me  single  houi-  have  we  felt  for  each  other  any- 
thing but  the  sincerest  regaid  and  love  and  esteem. 

When  first  we  became  "  fust  friends,"  Jack  literally  fed 
•  III  my  sea  stories  and  "yarns,"  and  I  had  to  spin  them  to 
him  by  the  hour — making  myself,  as  usual,  the  hero  of 
nearly  them  all.  He  would  say,  for  instance,  "Sam,  were 
you  ever  in  Turkey  ? '  Now,  I  would  know  perfectly  well 
that  he  knew  that  I  had  never  been  in  Turkey,  but  I  would 
never  let  on  ;  I  knew  what  he  wanted — a  yarn  al)OUt 
Turkey,  or  a  yarn  having  Turkey  for  its  .scene — and  there- 
fore I  would  answer,  "  Oh,    l)lcss  your  heart,  yes,  Jack  !" 
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itc,  and  instantly  begin  the  recital  of  a  mass  of  the 
stranjrest  and  most  ludicrous  Oriental  incidents  and 
adventures  that  I  could  on  the  moment  invent.  Theology 
was  another  of  his  hobbies,  and  indeed  it  was  the  war 
steed  on,  or  over,  whicli  we  fought  all  our  verbal  and  only 
battles.  Hootsman,  naturally,  was  an  orthodox  and  sincere 
believer  and  ardent  upholder  of  all  the  truths  or  doctrines 
of  Cliristianity — that  is,  according  to  St  JuJiv,  not  the 
evangelist,  but  Iiimself — and  hence,  for  argument's  sake,  I 
generally  espoused  and  advocated  the  new  materialistic 
ideas.  When  run  into  a  corner  and  then  controversially 
flooi'ed,  it  was  woful  to  behold  this  grand,  noble-souled 
fellow's  dejection.  He,  at  such  times,  would  cry,  or  rather 
moan,  "  But,  then,  Sam,  oh,  Sam  !  you  surely  do  not  believe 
yourself  that  what  you  have  just  advanced  is  unanswer- 
able, do  you  1  Oh,  my  God,  if  it  were  true  I"  When 
brought  to  this  doleful  pass,  I  would  quietly  suggest 
that  it  might  not  be  true  after  all,  and  then  indicate 
how.  As  I  unfolded,  or  explained,  and  the  mystery 
became  plainer  and  plainer  to  him,  the  shadows  and 
sadness  of  despair  would  visibly  flee  his  god-like  coun- 
tenance, until  eventually  it  would  blaze  and  beam  all 
over  with  his  inimitable,  his  pretei'natural  happiness.  The 
northern  slopes  of  Traprain  Law  (our  "Ben  Dumpender," 
as  he  fondly  and  pawkily  used  to  term  it)  were  our  usual 
meeting-ground  during  summer.  After  a  few  minutes  of 
roughest  horse-play  banter,  when  we  used  to  lash  and 
ridicule  each  other  unmercifully,  the  end  of  a  cpiarter  of  an 
hour  would  generally  have  us  by  the  ears,  and  at  wordy 
loggerheads  on  one  or  other  of  the  old  topics — the 
"Vestiges  of  Creation,"  Darwin's  "Development"  theory, 
"  Geology  and  Genesis,"  &c.,  &c.  AVhen  we  had  exhausted 
ourselves  on  these  profundities,  we  would  relapse  by  mutual 
c  )nsent  into  jesting  and  yarn  spinning  (of  which  he  was  as 
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fond  as  an  imaginative  buy  of  ten),  or  talk  about  farming 
and  horses.  H(H)tsinan  was  considered  by  most  of  liis 
neighbours  to  have  a  "splendid  eye  for  a  horse,"  parti- 
cularly of  the  riding  or  loadster  sort,  and  certainly  his 
own  magnificent  stud,  all  bred  and  reared  by  himself, 
seemed  not  to  belie  their  high  opinion  <>f  him.  Shortly 
after  we  became  so  very  intimate,  he  po.s.se.s.sed  two  critr  or 
harness  hack.s,  which  he  felt  convinced,  he  said,  were 
unmatched  Jis  fast  trotters  by  all  the  horse-flesh  in 
Scotland.  One  of  them  was  an  oldish  black  mare—"  Floe  " 
by  name — prick-eared,  nuick-eyed,  wide-nostriled,  and 
rather  mangy-tailed,  which  was,  when  warmed  in  the 
harness,  he  would  enthusiastically  declare,  "a  perfect 
tamed  fury,  a  Ijridled  hurricane,  a  domesticated  thunder- 
T)olt  !  ■'  One  might  think  that  the  old  jade  had  suckled 
from  a  galvanic  Ijatteiy,  and  had  browsed  ever  afterwards 
upon  telegrams  !  &c.  The  other,  a  bay  gelding,  rising  six, 
and  doatingly  denominated  "  Darling,"  was,  both  for  "go  " 
and  beauty,  an  out  and  outer,  "  teetotal ly."  Call  the 
groom,  fetch  him  forth,  attach  him  betwixt  the  shafts  of  a 
sound  and  .safe  gig,  jump  in — ca,  ha  ! — you  were  an  Apollo 
enthroned.  You  commanded  a  circle  of  fifty  miles  behind 
him.  Where  to?  Edinburgh?  Very  well.  Count  the 
mile  stones,  and  you  were  under  the  shadow  of  the  Calton 
before  you  had  done  !  He  danced  and  shone  before  you  in 
the  sunshine  like  a  vision  of  the  morning.  He  might  be 
yoked  to  the  burning  car  of  8ol  himself,  and  .so  forth.  At 
the  conclusion  of  one  of  his  equine  inspirations,  I  one  day 
proposed  to  Jack  that  he  .shcmid  drive  us  all  over  the 
county,  and  touch  at  all  the  "sights"  and  celebrated 
places  in  one  day.  Hootsman  gaped  in  startled  and 
silent  amazement  on  hearing  this  wonderful  i)roposition, 
and  dumfounderedly  stared  me  all  over,  and  then  with 
a    burst,    and    explosion    of    laughter    for    which    a    Joe 
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Miller  might  have  envied  him,  cried — "  By  the  living 
Hacry,  Sam,  we'll  do  it  !  Jupiter  and  the  nine  Syrens — 
such  a  ploy  !  We'll  ding  to  duds  the  '  Flying  Scotchman  !' 
Hurrah  !  We'll  stai-t  with  Floe,  and  I  can  have  Darlinff 
stabled  ready  for  us  somewhere  about  half-way.  What 
day  will  suit  best,  Sam  ?"  "  Next  Wednesday,"  I  answered, 
"is  the  18th  of  June — Waterloo  day — let  us  doit  that  day, 
Jack."  "  Oh,  yes  !  But,  Sam,  look  hei-e.  You  have  made 
your  proposal,  now  please  allow  me  to  make  mine.  I'll 
provide  everything  needful  for  our  flying  excursion  upon 
this  condition  only — that  you  agree  upon  that  day  to  fulfil 
me  an  old  promise  ;  the  way  you  have  put  me  off  and  put 
me  off  is  shameful,  Sam,  so  it  is."  "  What's  that  1" 
"Months  ago,"  eagerly  rejoined  Hootsman,  "three  long 
months  ago  you  solemnly  promised  to  give  me  a  specific 
account  —  a  verbal  and  accurate  description  from  your  own 
living  month — of  every  sect,  body,  church,  and  denomina- 
tion of  the  whole  Christian  world.  Now,  Sam,  you  know 
hovv  desirous  I  am  for  this.  Well,  then,  if  you  agree  to 
give  it  me  on  Wednesday  as  we  drive  along,  I  am  your 
man,  but  if  not,  neither  Floe  nor  Darling  budge  from  the 
stable  that  day."  "  It  is  a  hard  task,"  I  replied,  hesitat- 
ingly, "the  time  is  so  short,  But  I'll  try  it  on,  notwith- 
standing. John — there's  my  hand  !"  Hootsman  beamed 
like  a  morning  star  with  rosy  glee  and  radiant  satisfaction 
as  he  shook  my  hand  over  our  bargain,  and  so  we  drove 
over  to  Kidla  on  the  eve  of  the  ever-memorable  Wednesday 
(having  with  us,  stowed  away  in  the  "  boot "  of  the  gig,  a 
little  clever,  dwarfish,  "  aukl-farrant  "  crow-herd  boy  ready 
to  be  pulled  out  and  set  to  "  baud  the  horse  "  when  needful), 
intending  to  rest  with  our  friend,  Mr  Jenkinson,*  over 
night,  and  begin  the  "  run  "  by  setting  out  for  Lammerlaw 

*  The  late  Mr  Jenkinsoii,  of  Kidld. 
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betimes  in  the  mornin*^ ;  for,  be  it  known,  our  self-imposed 
one-day's  task  included  making  tlu'  ascent  of  the  three 
highest  "  laws  "  and  bathing  in  the  three  largest  lochs  of 
the  county. 

ALL    EAST    LOTIIIAV    "  DOVE  "    IN    ONE    DAY. 

Simultaneously  with  our  departure  on  foot  from  the 
stackyard  of  Kidla,  I  began  iny  comprehensive,  if  not 
exhaustiA'e,  elucidation  of  all  the  different  sects  of  Christen- 
dom, and  ere  we  had  gained  the  summit  of  the  monarch  of 
the  Lammermuirs,  I  had  made  clear  to  the  quick  perception 
of  Jack  the  characteristic  tenets  of — along  with  all  the 
differences  which  divide — all  the  Christian  churches  u})on 
the  Godhead  or  personality  of  the  Deity.  "  At  this  rate,'' 
cried  Hootsnian,  as  we  wheeled  round  the  Cairn  without 
stopping,  and  l}egan  the  descent,  "  at  this  rate  the  whoh; 
sectarian  host — albeit  numerous,  as  they  are,  as  the  sheep 
on  these  hills — will  not  hold  out  as  faV  as  Dunbar.  To 
make  up,  let  us  lilt  an  extempore  verse,  Sam,  at  each  halt 
alternately — you  first."  "  Ha,  Hootsman,  you  are  a  terriljle 
taskmaster  ;  but  all  right.  Stride  out,  man,  stride  out ! 
Now,  listen — 

From  Laimiierlaw  they  start,  tliis  fair  .Tunc  morn, 

"  To  <lo"  the  (/ounty,  like  two  ancient  knights, 
Some  deed  of  high  devoir  I    All  risks  they  scorn, 

And  in  tiie  toil  their  very  soul  delights  I 
Jack  Hootsman  is  a  chainpiou  naught  affrights. 

He'd  laugh  with  death,  and  jeer  the  funny  fate 
That  made  //('//(  death  I     The  other  of  tlic  wights, 

He  of  the  back  no  muckle,  rough  and  great, 
AVhy  1  ht'd  all  Europe  "  do  "—with  HooUman  for  a  mate." 

The  Hermit  (our  little  groom  boy)  by  the  time  we  reached 
Kidla  had  Floe  ready  yoked,  and  jumping  at  once  to  our 
several  positions,  and  nodding  ta-ta  to  old  Mr  Jenkinson, 
we  drove  off  and  reached  "  Goblin  Ha' "  by  the  time  I   had 
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discoursed  of  the  Calvinists.      Hootsuian — 

We  breakfasted  this  inoni  in  "  Goblin  Ha'," 

And  made  the  old  hole  ring  with  our  guffaw ; 

Had  grim  Sir  Hugh  but  heard  us  roaring  there, 

He'd  sworn  the  "  Goblin's  Ha'  "  were  turned  a  madman's  lair  ! 

Tumbling   again  the  hermit  into  his  cave,  crack  went  the 

whip,  forth  flew  Floe,  whirl,  whirl,  wilder  and  wilder  went 

the  wheels,  and   we  bathed  our  faces  and  other  parts  in 

Danscan  Loch  by  five  in  the  morning — 

Dookiu'  in  Danscan — oh,  and  och  ! 

Dookin'  in  Danscan  early — 
Up  to  the  neck  in  the  cauld  water  loch, 

Gar't  Jack  an'  Sam  nicher  fairly. 

Jehosaphat !  it  was  "cauld,"  but  a  race  in  Nature's  attire 
only,  along  the  woodside,  made  us  glow  like  two  Equatorial 
savages.  Via  Carfrae  and  Garvald  to  Nunraw.  A  pretty 
rough  road,  on  which  we  were  l)oth  much  startled  by  a 
strange  noise  beneath.  It  was  the  hermit  rattling  about 
in  the  "  boot,"  with  the  swing  and  motion  of  the  gig,  like  a 
pea  in  a  child's  "  luggie."  On  this  section  I  knocked  off 
the  Arminians,  Baxterians,  and  Antinomians  to  the  satis- 
faction of  Hootsman  and  myself.  Hootsman  carols 
"Nunraw  Glen"— 

Here  Sylvan  Loveliness,  fair  queen  I 

Hath  fix'd  her  chosen  abode  ; 
And  she  has  rieved,  to  deck  the  "  Glen," 

The  whole  world's  sweets  abroad. 

With  admiration  filling  our  hearts   like  a    fountain   and 

overflowing  in  our  eyes,   we  turned   our  })ucks  upon  the 

enthralling    Nunraw    Glen,    and    my    deliverance    on    the 

Papists  was  just  completed,  when  we  halted  for  an  instant 

while  I  shouted  this  impromptu  epigram  at 

Red,  rolling  ^Vhittinghame,  with  house  and  tower, 
Embowered  in  fairest  leafage — Nature's  dower  1 
Here  grows  the  tree  where  Kirk  o'  Field  was  planned — 
And  here's  the  spot  .where  Sam  stood  and  cried,  "  grr.nd  !" 
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Floe  ;l;,^•liIl  IhmmmI  licr  licad  on  liigli,  tossed  her  pin  tail, 
shook  ;i  little  hei-  lithe  ;iii(l  iiiiilier  limbs,  and,  .almost  ere 
we  knew  we  were  in  motion,  drew  up  at  the  western  angle 
of  Tiiiprain  Law — Jack  anil  I  ali;,diting  to  make  the  axcent, 
pass  over  the  summit,  and  rejoin  the  hermit  with  the  /ritr 
n(>ar  Luggate.  During  the  hurried  cland)er  to  the  top,  I 
managed  to  din  into  his  willing  ears  my  dissertations  on 
the  (Jreek  and  Ei)iscopalinn  faiths,  and  then  seeing  the 
Auld  Ilame  at  our  very  feet,  sitting  like  a  hen  upon  her 
nest,  I  sighed — 

Atild  Clover  Kiggs  !  thy  cleucLs  and  craigs, 

Green  hauglis  and  winding  river  I 
To-day  adieu,  an  lioiir  or  two  — 

Sam  shall  forget  thee  never  ! 

Ere  we  remounted  our  macliine.  Jack  requested  me,  as  a 
great  favour,  to  kneel  down  and  repeat  in  his  hearing  ray 
"Address  to  Traprain  Law."  At  the  end  of  the  first 
stanza,  I  arose,  being  not  too  well  pleased  with  my  kneel- 
ing posture,  at  a  dykeside,  and  in  open  bioad  day.  Hoots- 
man  was  botching  with  half -suppressed  laughter,  and  I  saw 
at  once  that  he  had  befooled  me  this  time — the  sly  rascal  I 
A\'hen  fairly  en  route  for  Pressmennan,  I  said,  just  the 
least  touch  riled,  "  Mr  Hootsman,  may  I  inquire  what  was 
the  cause  or  the  subject  i>f  your  unbounded  and  somewhat 
\ulgarly  expressed  mirth  just  as  we  were  leaving  Traprain  ?" 
Hootsman  at  this  flung  the  reins  on  the  splash-board,  and 
became  utterly  helpless  with  triumphant  merriment. 
"  8am,"  said  he,  "  yon  w;is  the  finest  sight  T  have  beheld 
to-day  I  What  a  devil  of  a  saint  you  would  make,  Sam  ! 
Not  a  carle  in  the  whole  calendar  of  Rome  could  hold  a 
candle  to  you  I"  Sec,  itc.  At  Pressmennan  we  stripped, 
and  T  swam  fioni  the  boat-house  to  the  v/estern  end  of  the 
lake  and  back,  while  Jack,  who  was  no  swimnier,  waded  in 
over  his  knees,    plumped   into   a  sudden   hole,  and  nearly 
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drowned  himself.  On  our  rapid  run  from  Pressmennan  to 
Biel,  the  hermit  shot  hi.s  hispid  and  hirsute  head  out  of  his 
lonesome  cavern  and  said  he  wanted  a  drink.  Hootsman 
carelessly  and  imprudently  handed  him  his  brandy  flask, 
and  the  thirsty  anchorite  left  not  so  much  in  it  as  would 
have  wetted  a  midge's  wing  !  AVhen  we  pulled  him  into 
daylight  at  Biel,  he  was  as  sober  as  a  donkey  !  and  Jack 
swore  that  he  himself  felt  as  hungry  as  a  cadger's  one. 
Therefore — 

Umbrageous  Biel  1  where  roam  the  startling  deer, 
Fain,  as  in  Eden,  would  we  linger  here  I 
But  Ininger,  like  tlie  flaming  sword,  afar 
Drives  us  from  thee — food  seeking — to  Dunbar  ! 

Despite  our  hunger,  however,  we  drove  without  halting 
right  through  Dunbar,  and  visited  in  rapid  succession 
Broxmouth,  Doon  Hill,  Dunglass,  Pease  Bridge,  and  the 
Cove  ;  and  ere  we  had  reached  Dunbar  on  our  return,  I 
had  thrust  forward  my  ecclesiastical  disquisition  as  far  as 
the  Seceders — having,  since  leaving  Biel,  expounded  and 
expatiated  upon  the  religious  dogmas  and  beliefs  of  the 
following  English  Dissenters — the  Presbyterians,  Inde- 
pendents, Baptists,  Ppedobaptists,  and  Quakers  ;  together 
with  the  Auld  Kirkers,  Free  Kirkers,  and  Seceders  of 
Scotland.  After  enduring  agonies  from  a  short  drive 
which  we  made  through  the  (at  that  time)  disreputably 
paved  streets  of  this  historically  famous  burgh  by  the  sea, 
we  drew  up  at  the  St  George  Hotel,  where  the  incomparable 
Floe,  having  done  her  forty-live  miles  good,  was  released 
and  put  to  stable,  without  having  a  "  turned  hair  !  "  We 
then  straightway  devoured  or  "bolted"  a  leg  of  mutton 
and  a  large  loaf,  drank  a  half  dozen  pints  of  ale,  crammed 
internally  and  externally  the  invaluable  hermit  with  suction 
and   provisions,   replenished    our   own    flasks,    lighted  our 
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meerschaums,  ;incl  were  <jfl'  a<;iiin-  Juck  this  time  gi%ing 
the  verse : — 

DunViar,  thou'st  slmok  us  o'er  tliy  stony  street^ 
As  rough  as  tliy  'J'own  Council  when  they  meet  I 
We've  seen  tliy  Sliore  and  Doon  Hill— far  away 
We  leave  hoth  tliee  and  them  immoiirn'd  to-day  I 
Thy  Castle  and  Jtiack  Agnes  both  adieu-  - 
Agnes  was  Hack,  but  we're  bruised  Uack  and  blue  ! 

When  we  rt'sumed  our  enegertic  tour  I  found  that  we  had 
now  "  Darling "  before  us  for  a  courser — and  such  a 
darling  !  He  was  of  a  bright  pale  brown  complexion,  and 
with  Jack  for  a  charioteer,  he  seemed,  in  the  sparkling 
sunshine  really  to  flash,  and  flicker,  and  fly  before  us  like 
the  flaming  steed  <jf  Aurora  herself.  We  overtook  and  left 
behind  a  London  mail  train  before  we  turned  north  on  the 
Tynninghame  road.  The  hermit  in  his  roomy  retreat 
below,  rattled  and  rumbled  about  like  an  incipient  earth- 
quake. At  Tynninghame  we  charitably  halted  and  a-sked 
him  if  he  was  not  dead  ?  He  laughed — albeit  his  mouth 
was  stuffed,  like  a  burst  potato,  with  cookies — and  said, 
"  No  !  it  was  only  his  shoon."  We  drove  enraptured 
through  these  magnificent  grounds — 

Where  glorious  woods  and  holly  hedges, 

Spread  intermingled  to  the  shore  ; 
AVith  noblest  parks,  green  lawns,  and  ridges, 

A  maze  of  splendour  to  adore  1 

At  Whitekirk,  something  in  the  idea  of  a  "  holy  well  " 
(apart  of  course,  from  any  mineral  or  medicinal  viitues — 
which  are  not  claimed  for  this  spring),  to  which  crowds  of 
pilgrims  from  all  the  "  airts  "  used  to  lesort  to  be  "  cured," 
.so  tickled  our  risible  faeulties,  that  neither  of  us  could  look 
at  each  other  without  obstreperously  haw-hawing.  And  so, 
reorobating  in  our  iieart  of  liearts  even  the  appearance  of 
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irreverence,  we  made  despatch,  and  disappeared  from  the 
venerable  scene  and  shrine  of  the  ancient  superstition  ! 

Here  aukl  St  Baldved  preacliVl,  as  legends  tell ; 

Here  bubbled  ance  a  far  famed  "  holy  well ;  " 

And  here,  in  modern  times,  twa  pilgrims  cam' — • 

John  Hostsman  ca'd  the  tane,  the  tither,  Sam  ! 

I  wot  they  war'  twa  graceless  pilgrims  baith — 

They  didna  ocht  bnt  lauch — in  fun  was  a'  their  faith  ! 

They  glowered  a  wee,  but  loot  nae  tear  doon  fa'. 

Syne  bade  Whitekirk  fareweel,  wi'  ae  great,  grand  gviffaw  ! 

Hootsman,  made  poetical  with  sudden  joy  and  wonder, 
declaimed,  rapturously,  Balgone  to  be  in  verity  the  sweetest 
spot,  and  withal  the  finest  bit  of  picturesque  scenery  in 
East  Lothian,  and  I  felt  it  impossible  to  contradict  him. 
We  bathed  our  hands  and  faces  in  the  then  recently  formed, 
but  already  most  lovely  and  romantic  loch,  and  then  tore 
ourselves  sorrowing  away,  absolutely  enchanted  with  the 
rai-e  beauty  and  even  grandeur  of  Balgone.  As  I  had 
composed  the  two  last  farewells,  Hootsman  cleared  his 
craig  and  gave  the  one  for  Balgone,  with  sentimental  tears 
streaming  down  his  cheeks,  as  follows  : — 

O  bonnie  Balgone,  thou  boniiie  Balgone  1 
"Wha  wadna  lo'e  thee,  thou  bonnie  lialgone  ? 
On  the  fair  briest  o'  Loudon  thou  shinest  alone, 
A  gem  that  is  peerless,  thou  bonnie  Balgone  ! 

Which  presently  I  carelessly  answered  with — 

Ay  !  bonnie  Ba'gone,  bonnie  Ba"gone, 

He  grat  for  to  leave  thee— our  "  jokin'  John  I  ' 

An  aye,  'tween  his  sabs,  I  heard  him  make  moan — 
When  I'm  gone  frae  Ba'gone,  /  shaU  be  begone  ! 

Issuing  by  the  eastern  gateway,  we  wheeled  to  the  north  ; 
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Darling,  for  a  mony  ininute  nr  two,  made  the  musical 
earth  his  dancing  board,  and — 

Sheer—  prone  from  the  deep,  all  nakeil  on  high, 
Tower'd,  pile  upon  pile,  from  his  rocky  lie, 
To  frown  on  the  ages  hurrying  by — 

Tantallon  !  * 

As  our  survey  of  tlie  mel;n;choly  ruins  of  this  once  impreg- 
nable "  strength ''  of  the  heroic  Douglases  had  filled  our 
minds  with  sad  and  serious  thoughts,  we  both  sat  us  down 
to  recover  our  wonted  cheerfulness,  and  enjoy  a  five  minutes' 
stare  at  the  Bass,  on  the  high  table-land  overlooking  the 
sea  immediately  to  the  west  of  the  Castle. 

Two  patriarchs,  they  sat  and  gazed  upon  the  Hock  ; 

Jack  did  not  joke,  and  Samuel  never  spoke  ; 

Yet  down  below,  the  sea  in  vague-heard  laughter  broke. 

Anon,  they  both  arose,  and  Sam  he  sigh'd,  "alas  ! 

How  far  doth  Nature's  work  the  best  of  man's  surpass — 

See  Douglas'  stronghold  here,  and  Nature's  there — the  Bass  I" 

Not  being  in  quest  of  fish  or  guano  that  day,  we  did  not 
enter  the  right  royal  burgh  of  North  Berwick,  but  buckled 
to,  instead,  the  ascent  of  its  conical  and  most  picturesque 
Law,  which  we  duly  accomplished,  and  stood,  hand  in 
hand,  under  the  whale's  jaw  on  its  summit  just  as  our 
watches  pointed  to  twelve  o'clock  noon. 

The  northern,  western,  south-western,  and  middle  regions 
of  the  county  were  all  overhauled  and  ^•isited  by  us  on  the 
same  day — not  one  single  place  or  spot,  famous  either  for 
its  historical  associations  or  its  natural  scenery,  being 
omitted.     My    description  of   the   various   Christian  sects 

*  See  "Marmion."' 
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came  to  an  end  on  the  old  battle-field  of  Prestonpans.  The 
invaluable  little  hermit  reached  home  with  all  the  life  not 
quite  shaken  out  of  him,  but  dreadfully  swollen  with  his 
day's  gluttony.  Hootsman  slept  for  three  days  without 
waking,  and  I  was  as  "  hoarse  as  a  hoodie  "  for  a  whole 
week  afterwards. 
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"THE  AULD  DOMINIE," 

BEING 

SELPXTIONS  FROM  THE  WRITINGS 

OF 

THOMAS  PINTAIL,  Esq.,  OF  BLAEBRAES, 

EAST  LOTHIAN. 


INTRODUCTORY     NOTE. 

<^^AYiI^OUT  three  months  after  coining;  back  home — for  the 
''^^  last  time,  I  hope — I  accidentally  foregathered  with 
the  fussy,  shrewd,  old  pedagogue,  much  in  the  manner  and 
under  the  circumstances  which  he  describes  so  graphically. 
The  celebrated  tenant  of  the  large  farm  of  Blaebraes,  was 
a  retired  country  schoolmaster,  who  rejoiced  in  the  sedate 
and  appropriate  sobriquet  of  Thomas  Pintail.  He  and  I 
had  long  been  acquainted,  for  I  had  been  a  pupil  of  his 
years  before — an  urchin  in  his  lower  classes.  At  the  time 
referred  to  he  had  held  the  farm  for  four  or  five  years,  and 
had,  so  far,  succeeded  surprisingly,  considering  the  ever- 
lastingly fussy,  fidgetty,  gossiping  character  of  the  man. 
The  extremely  clever  and  energetic  nature  of  his  better 
half  (who  is  still  living  and  more  prosperous  than  ever, 
although  remaining  in  unmanned  widowhood),  no  doubt 
would  constitute  an  earnest  of  the  Dominie's  success  as  a 
far'mer  from  the  beginning,  for  Agnes,  or  still  better  known 
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as  "  My  Nannie  O,"  was  to  him  more  by  far  than  a  common 
helpmato — in  strict  fact,  slie  was  truly  his  "guardian 
angel,"  his  keej)er,  his  lawgiver,  and,  T  believe,  when  he 
wandered  astray  (which  he  would  generally  do  often 
in  a  njonth),  his  saviour,  judge,  and  jailer,  also.  L'nder 
an  exterior  of  querulous  "cursedness"  and  sauciness, 
however,  one  could  easily  perceive  in  the  dame  a  deep 
underlying  feeling  of  respect  and  devotedness  for  the 
factious,  eccentric,  and  restless  Uominie.  The  unique  pair 
combined — the  two  as  one  in  holy  matrimony — really  con- 
stituted a  double  or  compound  personage,  who  was  fit  to 
wage  the  battle  of  life  right  bravely  and  A'ictfiriously. 
What  Tammas  lacked  Agnes  possessed  superabundantly, 
and  vice  versa.  Their  two  sons  and  one  daughter  were,  at 
the  time  the  first  letter  was  penned,  all  grown  up,  and  well 
settled  in  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow — the  daughter  being 
married  to  a  nephew  of  tlie  universally-honoured  and 
admired  farmer  of  Leddyslove,  John  Hootsman,  Estjuire. 

Of  Thomas  Pintail,  tlie  J^ominie  himself,  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  give  anything  like  a  correct  idea,  he  was  such 
an  extraordinary  moody,  fitful,  fluctuating,  never-resting, 
chattering,  will-o-the-wisp  mortal  withal.  Nevertheless  I 
will  tackle  to  him,  and  give  my  readers  as  accurate  a 
description  of  the  famous  "  T.  P."  as  I  am  capable  of 
writing.  Imagine,  then,  a  very  tall,  thin,  stooping  old 
man,  habited  in  buckled  shoe.s,  blue  hose,  worsted-cord 
knee-breeches,  a  snufi'-coloured  swallow-tailed  coat  with  a 
high  peaked  collar,  which  almost  reached  to  the  crown  of 
his  head  behind,  a  coat  of  the  fashion  common  in  the 
first  years  of  this  century,  and  a  "  lum  "  hat  of  the  same 
period.  The  personal  features  of  this  fascinating  human 
oddity  were  as  keen  and  sharp  as  those  of  a  greyhound,  oi- 
a  stirring,  go-a-head  Yankee.      ?Tis  brow,  which  was  very 
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•ample,  was  overhanging  and  very  wrinkled  and  shaggy  at 
the  eyes,  and  receded  a  little.  The  eyes  themselves  were 
small,  bright  gray,  and  eager  and  piercing  as  those  of  a 
weasel.  He  grew  no  beard  or  moustache,  and  his  meagre 
whiskers  were  thin  and  "lyart."  His  chin  was  prominent,  but 
small  and  peaked,  and  his  mouth,  which  in  his  prime  had 
been  full  and  large,  was  in  old  age  (the  birth-time  of  the 
letters)  toothless  and  greatly  fallen  in,  and  there  was 
-everlastingly  a  snuff  drop  pendant  at  the  extreme  tip  of  his 
high,  hooked,  nasal  organ. 

Such,  as  true  as  I  can  depict  it,  was  the  external  aspect 
•of  this  long-limbed  and  somewhat  splay-footed  genius,  the 
late  "  maister  "  of  Blaebraes.  He  was  at  the  time  of  the 
letters  of  unknown  but  immense  age.  People  living,  ))ut 
now  approaching  the  end  of  their  four  score  years,  declare 
to  me  that  the  Dominie  was  an  old  man  when  they  were 
in  their  leading  strings.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  inward 
nature — the  moral  and  mental  characteristics — of  this 
gigantic  "forked  radish  "  answered  well  to  the  appearance 
■of  their  corporeal  lodgment.  Above  all  he  was  combative 
(but  harmlessly  so,  like  the  dog  whose  bark  Avas  worse 
than  his  bite)  and  argumentative  to  the  last  degree,  and  so 
lie  would  split  polemical  and  political  hairs  with  a  Hottentot 
— like  a  member  of  the  first  bench  of  the  Home  Rule  Opposi- 
tion in  the  House  of  Commons.  He  was  deeply  read  and 
largely  informed  in  general  literature,  and  chokef  ul  of  Scot- 
tish sectarian  history.  He  was  also  one  of  the  shrewdest  and 
exactest  observei's  I  ever  knew,  and  without  doubt,  had  his 
judgment  and  his  discriminating  and  reflective  faculties 
been  anything  like  equal  to  his  perceptive  ones  he  would 
have  made  himself  known  even  to  a  wider  circle  than  he 
did.  Next  to  his  argumentativeness — if  not  on  a  par  with 
it — was    his    most  curious,   prying,  inquisitive   disposition. 
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Nothing  gave  liiiu  more  hear-felt  delight  than  U^  liunt  up 
some  rara  avis,  or  local  "  celebrity,"  dispute  with  him  there 
and  then,  puni])  liiiii  as  dry  hs  he  could,  ferret  out  all  his 
peculiaiities,  ways,  and  manners,  and  then  surreptitiously 
describe  him  totally  in  the  columns  of  one  or  other  of  our 
newspapers. 

In  this  way  he  has  reported,  with  added  flourishes  of  his 
own,  not  a  little  of  my  own  talk  and  other  things  in  his 
latter  days ;  but  as  he  was  on  the  whole  a  capital 
colloquist,  and  a  patient  listener  when  he  was  interested, 
I  did  not  discourage  him.  In  the  solitudes  of  the 
country  one  is  often  glad  to  meet  with  a  willing  and 
convenient  "  cracker  "  and  listener — an  agreeable  and  fit 
receptacle  into  whom  one  can  freely  pour  the  waste 
cogitations  of  his  overcharged  brains.  Hence  the  Dominie's 
letters,  &c. 

It  is  to  me  a  remarkaljle  and  startling  fact  that  the  three 
greatest  men  I  ever  came  in  contact  with,  Hugh  Miller, 
the  Auld  Dominie,  and  the  Piebald  Piper,  have  all  died 
violent  deaths — the  first  lamentably  by  pistol  shot,  and  the 
other  two  by  drowning.  I  hope  that  this  sad  and  somewhat 
extraordinary  fact  is  not  ominous  of  the  manner  of  my  own 
exit  from  the  stage  of  this  perplexing  world. 

S.  M. 


A  IT  T  0  13  I  O  G  11  A  P  H  I  C  A  L. 


^ELEGRA]M8  !  telegrams  !  !  telegrams  !  !  !  Truly  it 
ifM  never  rains  but  it  pours.  If,  in  this  country,  we 
have  a  drought — the  earth  cracks,  we  do  have  it,  and 
vice  versa.  I  was  born  in  an  evil  hour.  I  am  a  pattern  of 
a  man  who,  above  all  things,  loves  slow-going,  and  comfort, 
and  quiet — notwithstanding  what  innumerable  busy-bodies 
may  insinuate  or  aver  to  the  contrary.  And  to  be 
tormented  and  pestered  as  I  have  been  for  the  last  two 
weeks  with  all  those  confounded  bundles  and  bunches  of 
letters  and  telegrams  !  It  would  turn  the  brain  of  a 
Dutchman.  But  in  my  case,  I  confess,  the  torment 
absolutely  grew  Ijeyond  my  capacity  of  tlioJiny.  So,  as  at 
any  rate  my  ripe  corn  was  all  cut,  I  manfully  resolved  to 
illustrate  again  practically  the  admirable  maxim  that 
discretion  out  of  all  question  is  the  better  part  of  valour, 
and  ily  for  a  time  the  scene  of  the  struggle  which  was 
rapidly  making  a  ghost  of  me.  Accordingly,  I  propounded 
some  paltry  story  to  Agnes  by  way  of  excuse,  and  then 
slipped  out  to  the  stable,  and  yoked  old  Donald  into  the 
gig,  and  skedadled  nistanter.  But  as  I  was  jogging  nicely 
down  the  entry,  slyly  chuckling  to  myself  over  the  apparent 
success  of  my  politic  ruse,  I  was  abruptly  waylaid,  on. 
turning  the  corner,  by  a  certain  too  well-known  imp  of 
darkness,  a  boy  on  a  pony,  who,  as  soon  as  I  became 
cognisant  to  his  keen  young  optics,  held  up  his  hand  as  if 
to  arrest  me,  and  then  gleefully  and  discordantly  shouted 
■ — "  Maister  Pintail ;  stop,  Mr  Pintail ;  aw  \\\\  a  tailygraum 
for  'e."     The  British  law  of  assault  and  battery  must  never 
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eitlicr    l)t'   assiiulted   i»r   bjittcred    ])y    the    resj>ectabl«'   ynd 

responsible  Dominie,  else !     The  boy,  therefore,  is  not 

buried  yet.  15nt  the  message — the  infernal  "  tailygraum  " 
— the  well-known  slip  of  flimsy  paper  direct  from  the  Post 
Office.  Ah  I  //  never  was  read,  and  never  more  will  be, 
for  I  rent  it  violently  on  the  spot  into  ten  thousand  shreds 
and  fractions,  and  then  instantly  whipped  up  Donald,  and 
left  the  imp  sitting  on  horseback  in  the  middle  of  the 
road,  a  perfect  patent  monument  of  speechless  horror  and 
amazement.  Telegrams!  I  dreaded  even  driving  on,  for  I 
was  taking  a  course  which  brought  me  every  step  nearer 
the  railway,  wliere  those  naked  telegraph  wires  are  night 
and  day  to  be  seen  extended  from  pole  to  pole,  like  the  very 
twanging  and  trembling  nerve  fibres  of  Pandemonium 
itself.  But  I  daringly  ventured  forward,  for  T  had  a  noble 
purpose  in  view. 

After  an  interval  of  half  an  hour  or  so,  1  quieted  down 
considerably,  and  succeeded  in  regaining  reason,  and  my 
usual  equanimity  and  urbanity  before  I  had  well  passed 
the  mill.  At  that  point,  I  Ijegan  to  look  around  me  in  my 
ordinai-y  and  sua\  e  and  composed  style.  On  all  sides  were  to 
he  seen  the  newly-stooked  fields.  And  all  about  me  also  the 
now  familiar  whirr  and  rattle  of  the  modern  harvester  was 
still  to  be  heard  like  the  song  universal — the  chant  triumph- 
ant and  that  was  alone  tolerable  in  the  land — for  all  other 
sounds  and  voices  were  silenced  or  hidden  by  this  ubitjuitous 
pjeon  of  the  season,  and  of  this  our  mechanical  epoch — the 
Age  on  AV'heels.  In  the  hollow  Ijeyond  the  smiddy  the 
clamour  was  absolutely  perplexing,  and  vividly  recalled  to 
my  mind  a  stanza  of  Mucklebackit's  br)yish  song  <m  the 
same  .subject — 

""SVi'  a  biir  an'  a  whirr,  awa,  awa, 
Wi'  a  birr  an'  a  whirr,  awa,  awa, 
Owre  rigg  an'  fur  we  ca'  we  ca,' 
Wi'a  birr  an'  a  wliirr,  awa,  awa  ; 
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Nae  hooks  are  noo,  ava,  ava, 

But  muckle  machines  liae  a',  hae  a', 

An  blue  look  the  grey  coats  f  rae  Armagh 

Hearing  cor  birr  an'  oor  whirr,  awa,  awa. 

The    crops,     speakini^     generally,     appeared     somewhat 
dwarfed.     They  wanted  it  seemed  to  me,  as  a  whole — more 
of   them.     Perchance  the  extra  quality  of  the  wheat  and 
barley  would  s(}uare  matters.     Perchance  !     Imperceptibly 
I  was  drifting  again  into  the  slough  of  nervous  irritability 
and  low  spirits,  and  beginning  to  regret  that  my  span  of  life 
had  been  dwindled  out  into  such  an  unconscionable  length. 
The    poor    modern    Methuselah  !       If     my    brother    the 
Wandering    Jew    and    I    ever    forgather,    I    mused,    what 
would  be  thought  of  us  1     That  was  a  question  I  dared  not 
ponder.     And  so  again  I  plucked  up  the  reins,  and  urged 
Donald  foi'ward  faster  and  faster.    The  cross  roads,  the  ash 
tree,    and    the  wood  and   the   craig  were  all   passed  in  a 
hurricane  of   speed  and  distraction.      I  was  like  Jonah  of 
old — trying  to  fly  from  myself ;  and  ere  the  crown  of  the 
brae  which  overlooks  the  clachan  was  surmounted,  the  pony 
was  exhausted,  and  I  had  to  let  him  walk  down.      Before  I 
was  at  all  aware,  we  were  passing  under  the  railway  biidge, 
above    which    the    telegraph    wires    were    humming    and 
bumming  away  in  full  song  and  symphony.      I  started  at 
their  dreaded  melody  as  if  I  had  been  caught  up  in  their 
meshes    and    had     received    from    them    an   excruciatine: 
electric    shock.      In    less    time    than    even    a    telegraphist 
would   believe,  I  was  at  the  door  of  the  inn  giving  hasty 
directions  to  the  ostler  anent  the  stabling  and  feeding  of 
Donald.       He    was    at    home — the    man    of    the    inn.       I 
absorbed  more  raw  spirits  in  five  minutes  that  day  than  I 
had  done  for  whole  weeks  pre^■i()usly.      Immediately  after- 
wards, I  bent  my  aged  steps  for  Mucklebackit's  straight.     He 
also  was  at  home,  I  was  informed,  and  in  his  sanctum. 
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"  Come  in  I"  he  cried,  when  T  had  tapped  at  the  d(H)r, 
and  in  straifjhtway  I  went,  and  found  him  sitting  in  his 
high  chair  reading — a — a — angels  and  ministers  of  grace — 
a  telegram  !  "  Oh  8am  !"  I  yelled  in  a  tone  of  superlative 
apprehension  and  distress.  "  What  is  tJinl  !  Put  it  away, 
oh  put  it  away,  dear  Sam — do."  ""What  is  the  matter,  1 
dont  understand  you  I"  he  cried,  rising  hurriedly.  "  Is 
onything  wrang — Nanny  ?"  "  Never  mind,"  I  returned, 
picking  up  the  miseraVjle  telegraphic  despatch  which  he 
had  laid  aside  on  my  entrance,  "  Is  it  read  ?  is  it  answered  ?" 
*'  Yes."  "  Then  kindly  allow  me,  Sam,"  I  said,  thrusting 
viciously  the  offending  missive  between  the  bars  of  the 
grate.  "  Oh  Mucklebackit,  I  am  literally  done  for — 
unnerved  —  unhinged — and  disconsolate  and  distraught 
beyond  remedy  !"  "  Sit  down,"  he  replied  soothingly. 
*'  an'  tell  me  what  it  is.  I  trust — wi'  an  anxiety  as  great 
an' as  deep  as  your  ain — I  hope  its  no  Nanny?  Tell  me 
quick  !"  "  Sam,  no,  it  is  not  Agnes.  She  is  well  and 
hearty — thank  God."  "  Then,  ye  auld  drivelling  ante- 
diluvian, what  is  it  T  he  demanded,  kindling  up 
impatiently  and  furiously.  "  Nae  mair  mystical  palaveis 
wi'  mo,  T  say.  Out  with  it,  at  once."  "  Yes,  yes,  Sam,"  I 
rejoined,  beginning  .strangely  to  quieten  down  the  more  I 
noticed  him  blazing  up. 

"  Yes,  dear  Sam,  Agnes  is  well — content  yourself.  It  is 
those  unutterable,  insidious,  and  disturbing  telegrams.  Do 
you  get  them  too?  By  me  they  are  insupportable.  And 
yet  eveiy  friend  and  every  enemy  T  have  got  (jn  this  earth, 
who  resides  a  gun  shot  beyond  the  radius  of  Blaebnies, 
seem  resolved  to  present  me  with  a  sanqjle  of  them. 
What  can  I  do  to  prevent  the  further  inlet  of  these 
obnoxious  visitants — the  wreckers  of  my  health,  the  worry 
of  my  old  age — the  accursed  disturbers  and  destroyers  of 
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my  ease  and  tranquility  !     I  have  come  to  you,  Sam,  as  my 
now  oldest  and  best  friend,  I  have  flown  to  you  to  seek  your 
valued   advice — to  ask   you   to  assist  me,  and  to  tell  me 
what  you  think  I  ought  to  do.     For  if  they  be  not  stopped, 
and  stopped  at  once,  I  verily  believe  the  sable  plumes  of 
my  hearse  will  be  seen  coming  bobbing  down  your  street 
before  a  month  is  over.     You  know,  I  told  you  about  that 
iinfortunate   transaction  in    Glasgow?     Well,    anent    tliat^ 
two    weeks    ago    the    telegrams    began    to    drop    in  inter- 
mittently,   night  and   day — although   harvest   was   begun. 
Then  there  was  the   price   of  the  hay  to  settle  with  th(,' 
Leith  merchant,   and  nothing  would   serve   him  else   than 
•sending  me  a  whole  long  array  of  them  about  tliat.     Kext, 
poor  Agnes   was   laid   up   for   a  few  days  with  a  swollen 
tongue,  occasioned,  I  surmise,  by  her  somewhat  imprudent 
and  extraordinary  linguistic  performances  in  the  part  she 
took  in  the  interminable   "  auld  wife's  clatter"  with  your 
Tibbie  during  our  late  successful  trip  to  the  seaside  in  our 
own  dogcart.     My  son  and  daughter,  who  are  married  and 
settled    (as    you    are    aware)   in    Edinburgh  and    Glasgow 
respectively,    both    somehow     heard    of    this    illness,    and 
instantly  began  of  course  to  operate  on  the  wires  also,  and 
in  a  short  time  they  peppered  me  to  the  extent  of  even 
two  and  three  messages  a-day  a-piece.      Had  the  swelling 
not  quickly    abated  I  was  a  doomed  man — clearly.      But 
Doctor  Goi'don  soon  released  us  (so  far  as  she  was  concerned 
at  any  rate)  by  an  ample  and  skilful  application  of  oatmeal 
porridge  and  fresh  lard  to  the  distempered  larynx.     For  a 
day  or   two   after   this,   the  despatches    began    visibly    to 
lessen,  and  I  fondly  hoped  in  my  innocence  that  the  Ijrunt 
of  the    pestiferous  blast  had  passed.     Foolish,  foolish  old 
man.     Sam,  will  you  credit  if?  the  storm  is  renewed  wors-e 
than  ever.      Even  this  very  day   I   have    been   made  the 
■demented    recipient   of    no    less    than    three  more    of   the 
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detested    plagues — one    of   theiu    ;dl    the  way    from    New 
Yi.rk." 

"(Juoil  gracious  1"'  laughed  Saru,  "what's  it  about, 
Dominie,  at  all  ?"  "  About?  It  is  aVjout  nie — it  is  about 
you.  The  irKjuisitive  operator  in  New  York  demands  to 
know,  per  cable,  if  the  rumour  be  true  that  you  are  to 
publish  a  new  book  1  Such  a  report,  he  says,  is  quite 
current  in  all  the  large  cities  of  the  Union.  My  instant 
and  lacoinc  answer  to  the  curious  Yankee  was  one  word — 
certain!  1/ /  But  what  the  result  of  it  will  be,  brief  as  it 
w;is,  I  trem))le  to  conjecture.  I  fear  you  may  look  out, 
Sam,  for  no  less  thaia  an  order  for  a  half  of  the  lirst  edition. 
Strangely,  but  yet  naturally,  the  other  telegrams  of  the 
last  day  or  two — all  those  I  have  read — have  had  their 
origin  in  the  same  cause.  I  say  '  naturally  'advisedly,  Sam." 
"  AVhy,  Dominie  ?  T  am  not  sure  if  T  follow  you.  Unravel, 
unravel."  "  I  will,  as  I  have  heard  you  say  often,  Sam, 
in  five  Hashes.  I  have  received  a  large  sheaf  of  telegrams, 
from  both  near  and  distant  correspondents,  and  from  all 
the  four  corners  of  the  country — Balmoral  included — the 
good  half  of  them  .seeking  to  know  if  I  am  mixed  up  with 
your  publication,  and  the  remainder  as  anxiously  en(|uiring 
who  or  what  the  deuce  am  //  It  seems  that  all  these 
mystified  telegraphists  cannot  bottom  the  Old  Dominie 
at  all,  and  hence  their  consuming  anxiety  and  curiosity 
on  the  subject.  What  am  I  to  do?  Suggest  me  a  way 
out  of  my  deplorable  fix,  Samuel,  if  you  can.  T  cannot 
sur^  ive  much  longer,  T  am  persuaded,  this  terrific  deluge 
of  despatches.  I  have  written  and  re-written,  to  the 
Postmaster  General — but  all  to  n(»  effect.  He  is  powerless 
in  the  matter.  Of  course,  Sam,  your  countrymen  have  no 
difficulty  with  you — every  man  and  mother's  son  know  of 
Mucklebackit,  his  birtli,  his  boyhood,  and    the   marvellous 
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deeds  of  his  riper  years  are  more  familiar  in  their  mouths 
than  their  parritch  spoons.  But  of  me  they  know  onlv 
enough  to  awaken  their  curiosity,  and  to  create  in  them  a 
craving  to  learn  more.     What  do  you  think  Sam  f 

"  Hemm  ;  hemm  ;  "  he  mused,  "  its  raither  a  ticklish 
quandary  naedoot.  Pass  your  snuffbox.  Let  me  see,  let 
me  see.  (Ha-chee  !  ha-chee  !  Confound  that  snuff.  I 
would  gie  my  aith  the  feck  o't's  mercury.)  The  chiels  wha 
are  thresin'  the  last  shaird  o'  life  oot  o'  ye  wi'  their 
multitudinous  epistolary  an'  telegraphic  queries  evidently 
ken  a  gude  swatch  o'  yer  history  already,  an'  aiblins  the 
easiest  method  to  quaten  them  a'thegither  wad  be  to  gie 
them  the  haill  o't?  I  have  had  an  inkling  o'  this  before 
mysel',  for  I  hae  aften  been  bathered  wi'  fouk  speerin' aboot 
ye.  An""  the  feint  ane  o'  me  could  satisfy  them  either,  for 
the  guid  reason  that  it  was  abune  my  power  to  do  sae.  I 
ken  literally  nocht  aboot  ye  Dominie — yer  early  history  I 
mean.  For  wha  ye  are,  what  ye  are,  or  whare  ye  cam' 
f  rae,  are  three  hooly  questions  as  dark  an'  as  inscrutable  to 
the  saul  of  Sam  Mucklebackit  as  the  origin  an'  minority  o' 
Clootie  himsel'.  Sin  the  time  when  I  used  to  write  aneath 
your  lang  tawse  at  the  schule,  nae  doot  I  hae  gotten  a  wee 
vvheen  glimpses  o'  mair  or  less  extent  o'  some  portions  o' 
yer  existence — but  the  beginnin'  o't,  an'  a'  the  lave  o't, 
are  just  as  blank  an'  as  unknown  as  the  l:)lack  core  o'  chaos, 
to  me."  You  have  your  own  self  to  blame  for  this,"  I 
pleaded,  "  you  have  never  asked  to  be  informed,  Sam." 

"  True,  Dominie,  very  true.  But  can  ye  really  mind  as 
far  back  as  your  youth  1 "  "No  doubt,"  I  answered  readily, 
"that  is,  as  far  back  as  the  public  rejoicings  for  the  great 
victory  of  Trafalgar."  "  What !  Dominie  !  Trafalgar  ! 
Do  T  really  see  before  me  with  the  eye  of  flesh,  and  being 
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clothed,  .intl   in  my  ri<,'ht   mind — do  I  really  see — what  of 
course,  is  only  a  vestige  of  a  man — but  do  I   really  look  at  a 
living  man-relic  of  that  epoch  of  almost  "antigity"  antiquity? 
Trafalgar  !     Prodigious  !     Prodigious,  indeed — three  times 
prodigious.      Tra — fal — gar  !      The  little  living  frog  that 
was    lately  disentombed    fionj  the  heart    of    an  eight  Ion 
whinstone   boulder,  which  was  (juarried  out  of  the   middle 
of  a  seam  of  coal   in  an  eighty-fathom-deep  mine  in  West 
Lothian,    is    no    mf)re    than    thy   rival   in   interest   to  me. 
Indeed,  not  so  much  ;   for  the  frog  lacks  proof,  but  there 
thou    art.       Tell     me,    O,    Dominie,    disclose    to    me    the 
enthralling  story  of  thy  earliest  time — if  it  happily  so  be 
that    an  expressionable  recollection   of    it  be  still    extant 
in    that    wonderful     assortment    of    cruml)ling    bone    and 
parchment  which  thou  callest  thy  skull?"     "Sam,"  I  broke 
in,    laughing     "  Sara,     I    don't     know     how    it     is — but 
so    it    is — when    I    first    came    in    here    to-night    I    felt 
all    over    miserable.        My    old     heart    seemed    to    have 
become    a    veritable    cauldron    of    unrest,    and    woe,    and 
trouble.     And  now  suoh  is  the  magic  and  cheering  influence 
of    your    gracious    and    thought-provoking   presence   and 
company,  I  am  already,  jw  it  were,  renovated  throughout, 
my  dejection  is  fled  or  flying  me  fast,  and  altogethei-  T  feel 
as   if  the   old   life-l)lood   of  my  youth  was  streaming  and 
bounding   in  full  tide  through  this  withered  and  shrunken 
frame  once  more.     God  Ijless  you.  Sam."     "All   right,  my 
patriarch,"  he  replied  feelingly.     "  Don't  mention  it.      P>ut 
I  am  in  earnest — I  never  was  more  so.      I  have  this  night 
to  spare,  and  I   want  to  hear  your  account  of  yourself — 
your  autobiography,  in  fact,  up  to  the  time  when  I  knew 
you   first  as   the  tenant  of   Blaebraes."     "  And   you  shall 
have  it,"  I  declared  wanuly,  "  if  for  no  other  reason  than  as 
a    partial    acknowledgment    of     your    invaluable    instru- 
mentality and  services  to  me  this  evening." 
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So  saying,  we  each  of  us  diew  our  chair  nearer  the  fire  ; 
for  the  autumn  air,  even  in  the  cosy  sanctum,  felt  already 
shrewd  and  snelly,  and  after  Sam  had  re-filled  and  lighted 
his  enormous  meerschaum,  and  I  had  re-primed  my 
Wellingtonian  nasal  organ  with  a  full  charge  of  Prince's 
mixture,  we  nodded  to  each  other  and  then  I  coughed,  and 
began  forthwith  the  unfolding  of  my  extraordinary 
narrative.  He  appeared  most  anxious  to  hear  my  eventful 
story,  and  I  was  as  eager  to  begin,  for  I  dreaded  as 
the  plague  a  relapse  of  my  late  bitter  recollections. 
Nothing  is  so  propitious  as  idleness  to  sadness.  This  I 
had  proved  thousands  of  times  previously,  and,  therefore, 
immediately,  and  with  a  heroic  effort,  I  launched  myself 
back  into  my  early  years  and  began  as  follows  : — "  Like 
yourself,  Sam,  I  am  entirely  one  of  the  people — I  belong  to 
the  people,  am  a  son  of  the  people,  and  a  very  old  man  of 
the  people  also. 

My  ancient  but  ignoble  blood 

Has  crept  through  scoundrels  ever  since  the  flood. 

I  was  born,  Sam,  I  really  don't  know  where,  but  I  was 
ejected  from  the  unknown  into  this  earthly  scene  of  perplex- 
ing affairs  in  one  of  the  decades  of  the  last  century — 
probably  in  the  last  or  in  the  immediately  preceding  decade. 
No  baptismal  record,  no  parish  I'egister  notification,  nor 
even  a  homely  excerpt  from  the  fly-leaf  of  the  old  Ha'  Bible, 
can  be  laid  hands  on  and  brought  forth  as  evidence 
indubitable  of  the  exact  decade  of  my  earthly  advent. 
My  father  was  a  flying  tailor,  and  my  mother  was  a  flying 
washerwoman,  in  the  merry  toun  o'  Tranent.  They  are 
both  dead  now.  They  both  died  before  Robert  Burns. 
Bold  John  Barleycorn  early  tripped  up  the  restless  heels  of 
my  erratic  father,  and  his  loving  spouse,  my  poor  mother, 
fell  over  him  and  never  rose  again.      Peace — peace  to  their 
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ashes.  I  never  h;ul  the  faintest  recollecti<iii  of  eithci'  of 
them,  albeit  I  was  their  " 'ae  an'  only  Ij.iiin."  After  the 
deplorable  collapse  of  my  earthly  authors,  I  was  left  to  tend 
and  fend  for  myself,  which  at  tirst  I  did  by  herding  black 
cattle  for  the  farmer  of  Southtield  on  Gladsrauir,  and  after- 
wards for  the  then  tenant  of  Beanston  on  Beanston  Muir 
— on  the  north  bank  of  tlie  Tyne,  between  the  county  towu 
and  Linton — -which  was  all  fenceless  and  totally  unenclosed 
in  those  days.  Anent  those  far  back  early  years  I  remember 
very  little,  and  absolutely  nothing  wortli  recording.  My 
first  vivid  reminiscence,  as  previously  mentioned,  relates  to 
Nelson's  crowning  victory  of  Trafalgar,  which  made  the 
village  people  for  the  space  of  a  week  delirious  with  delight 
and  the  drinking  of  seas  of  home-brewed  ale  to  his  immortal 
memory.  And  shortly  after  this,  »Sam,  I  remember  going 
with  crowds  of  other  people  to  the  top  of  the  Law,  for  the 
purpose  of  verifying  or  falsifying  for  ourselves  a  rumour 
which  was  then  current  that  tlie  French  ships,  with  the 
threatened  army  of  invasion  <ni  board,  were  straightway 
making  for  Leith  Roads.  Nothing  was  too  absurd  for  the 
fear  and  credulity  of  those  terrible  times.  I  chiefly 
recollect  the  Law  excursion,  howevei-,  fnmi  the  painful  fact 
that  I  had  the  mischance  to  lose  my  new  blue  Scotch  bonnet 
theie,  and  consequently  had  to  find  my  way  back  Beanston- 
wards  like  a  bai-eheaded  savage.  I  have  a  vague  idea  still, 
also,  that  the  bulk  of  the  population  in  these  parts  at  that 
period  were  of,  or  were  in  some  way  or  other  connected 
with  the  red-coated  profession  of  arms.  Every  other  man 
seemed  either  of  the  militant  niilitai-y  itself,  or  to  belong  ta 
one  or  other  of  the  numerous  Militia  corps  garrisoned  or 
barracked  in  the  district.  The  great  Post  Road  swarmed 
with  them  at  all  times,  night  and  day. 

After  leaving  my  old   ^Master  at  Beanston,  with  whom  I 
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served  some  years,  I  filled  the  arduous  post  of  a  ladenian, 
or  miller's  carter,  at  a  grinding  mill  on  the  Tyne  a  little 
below  Haddington.  I  was  alone  in  the  world,  Sam,  a 
wanderer,  an  alien,  a  stray  waif,  and  barring  an  uncle,  who 
was  supposed  to  be  still  in  life  and  sojourning  in  foreign 
parts,  had  not  a  single  relative  to  the  fore.  By  my  old 
master  I  had  been  sent  for  a  month  or  two  during  tlie 
nights  of  three  winters  to  school,  where  I  picked  up  the 
means  to  improve  myself — i.e.,  learnt  to  read  and  write 
a  little,  and  these  means  constituted  the  sum  total  of  all 
the  academic  assistance  I  ever  received.  My  progress 
literary  wise,  however,  was  rapid — I  was  actually  capable 
to  slowly  read  aloud  (to  myself),  in  an  old  nameless  and 
dateless  portion  of  a  newspaper,  an  original  account  of  the 
"  Bloody  Battle  of  Waterloo,"  within  even  less  than  nine 
months  after  it  was  fought.  I  was  my  own  preceptor,  and 
this  one  fact  explains  my  progress.  The  afore-mentioned 
old  ragged  bit  of  paper,  and  a  tattered,  boardless  Bible, 
and  a  half  dozen  well-thumbed,  dog-eared  penny  chap  books, 
and  Belfast  almanacks,  comprised  for  some  years  my 
entire  library.  During  this  great  educational  period,  I  had 
also  succeeded  in  filling  half  a  stocking  foot  with  my 
saved  earnings.  I  therefore  advisedly  foi'sook  the  service 
of  the  millmaster,  bought  an  apology  for  a  horse,  and 
another  for  a  cart,  for  an  old  song,  and  started  instantly 
on  my  own  account  as  public  carrier  between  East  Lothian 
and  Edinburgh.  In  this  new  and  aristocratic  profession  I 
succeeded,  so  that  even  my  highest  anticipations  were  soon 
laughed  at  and  forgotten.  My  stores  of  knowledge  and 
book-learning  were,  besides,  immensely  increased  by  my 
weekly  journeys  into  the  Modern  Athens. 

I  got  all  sorts  of  literature  at  the  old  book  shops  in  the 
old   town  for   the    asking    almost.       In    the    district    my 
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learning  soon  became  so  well-known,  that,  when  the 
schoolmaster  of  a  neighbouring  clachan  suddenly  succumbed, 
1  was  called  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  whole 
countryside  to  become  his  successor — which  I  did.  My 
school  was  not  the  parish  one  of  the  district,  as  you 
are  aware,  only  an  oflshoot  of  it — the  main  estaVdishment 
l)eing  distant  about  a  mile  and  a  bittock.  My  school- 
room itself  was  a  couple  of  old  cot-houses  knocked 
into  one  buililing  by  simply  dri\iiig  a  six  feet  square 
aperture  through  the  gable  which  formerly  divided 
them,  and  boarding  up  one  of  the  doorways.  When 
I  first  began  my  professional  laliours  in  this  original 
institution,  I  possessed  as  raw  material  the  "  harns " 
inside  the  craniums  of  four  boys  and  three  girls,  all  country 
urchins,  and  the  whole  of  them  about  six  years  of  age 
a-piece.  One  of  those  little  girls  afterwards  in  due  time 
became  my  most  able  and  efficient  better  half — my  truly 
adorable  Agnes."  "  Indomitable  Nanny  !"  shouted  Sam, 
sympathetically  and  with  terrible  virr  and  energy, 
"How  did  ye  court  her?  Plow  was  she  won?  I  die  to 
hear  how  ye  woo'd  and  won  such  a  woman  of  women.  As 
Jonathan  has  it,  '  Hurry  up,  right  away,  Kerslap'  !" 
"  Yes,"  I  returned,  "  but  everything  in  its  own  place, 
Sam." 

"  Duiing  my  first  session  the  little  students  increased  to 
over  sixty,  and  ere  my  third  terminated  I  had  one  hundred 
and  fifty  on  my  regular  roll — all  taught  by  myself,  and  all 
paying  me  one  common  fee  of  twopence  each  week.  My 
system  was  simplicity  itself.  Lessons  all  learned  to  a 
word — or  I  Corporal  chastisement  was  then  the  universal 
method  for  ensuring  diligence.  My  scholars  had  got  to 
learn,  and  they  knew  it — and  did  it.  My  inflexible 
manner  was   known   far  and   wide,    hence   the  parents  (»f 
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delicate  or  extra  dull  children  invariably  gave  nie  a  wide 
berth,  and  none  other  than  the  robust  and  capable  entered 
this  hard  world  through  my  iron  portal.  My  success  was 
complete  and  everywhere  acknowledged. 

Years  prior  to  my  resignation,  my  Academy  was  tilled  to 
overflowing  daily  with  two  different  sets  of  learners — from 

9  A.M.  to  4  or  5  P.M.  with  the  usual  promiscuous  assemblage 
of  juveniles  attending  a  country  school,  and  from  7  to  9  or 

10  P.M.  with  a  sturdy  tumbling  batch  of  young  ploughmen 
and  others  from  the  adjoining  hamlets  and  farms  around. 
The  one  reason  I  believe  of  my  extreme  popularity  was  my 
success  as  a  teacher  of  the  robust  ponidge-fed  countiy  lads 
and  lasses.  Many  of  those  urchins  became  learned 
prodigies  under  the  quickening  and  never-failing  influence 
of  my  dreaded  '  tawse.'  And  I  somehow  had  a  way  of 
making  even  the  children  themselves  perceive  that  the 
inflicting  of  physical  punishment  was  painful  in  the 
extreme  to  me,  and  that  I  only  had  recoui'se  to  it  for  their 
own  benefit.  I  drop  you  these  professional  remarks,  Sam, 
just  by  the  way,  for  the  obvious  consideration  of  the 
dominies  of  the  present  day. 

After  cultivating  this  human  nursery  and  teaching  the 
young  idea  how  to  shoot  for  full  sixteen  weary  years — with 
a  comfortable  amount  of  profit  withal — I  at  last  determined 
for  divers  urgent  and  weighty  reasons  to  relinquish  it,  and 
renounce  for  ever  my  charge  of  this  intellectual  vineyard, 
and  to  cast  about  for  another  in  the  agricultural  world,  and, 
in  short,  go  in  for  farming  during  the  remainder  of  my  long 
lease  upon  this  earth.  Twice  weekly,  when  ofiiciating  as 
public  carrier  of  the  district,  I  had  to  pass  at  a  distance  the 
sombrousand  bleak-looking  farm  and  steading  of  Blaebraes, 
on  the   desolate   estate  of  the  Right   Hon.  Lord  Glum  of 
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BareliJiU,  tlien    tenanted    l)y   a   Juhn     or  more   familiarly 
"  Jock  " — -Towzler,  a  reckless  spendthrift,   and  tratVicker  in 
fightintj  cocks,    baiting   bulldogs,    badgers,  and  racehorses. 
From  the  very  first,  this  dilapidated,  yet  —in  a  style  of  its 
own — picturesque,  and  exceedingly  moderately-rented  farm, 
took  by  storm  my  fancy.      I  gazed  at  it  always  with  eager 
and  I  confess,  with  lunging  and  covetous  eyes.     Ere  long, 
therefore,  as   I  grew   big   and   prosperous  .in  the   woild,   I 
resolved   and  solemnly   njaue  a   vow  with   myself,  never   to 
rest  or  relax  one  jot  my  earnest  and  frugal  ways  and  habits, 
until  I  had  attained  the  secret  (jbject  of  my  daring  ambition, 
and  l)ecome    the  proud  occupier   and   tenant  of  it.       Many 
long    and   laborious  years,   crammed   full  of  sore  troubles, 
sorrows,  difficulties,  and  disappointment,  Sam,  I  knew  well 
I  would  have  to  plod,  plan,  and  struggle  through,  before  I 
came  within  even  a  distant  sight  of  the  happy  goal  of  all 
my  desires.      But  I  was  in  those  days  a  man  of  the  stamp 
that  can  wait — one   who  could   resolutely  will    to   work    on 
silently  and  wait.      8uch  a  man,  Mucklebackit,  given  health, 
can    accomplish     anything.       Why    do    you     frown    so  ?" 
"  Dominie,  had  you  been  gifted  with  reflective  powers  equal 
to  your  others,  ye  would  have  been  a  great  genius.     Ye  hick 
only    reason — high  judgment    I    mean,    for   your    worldly 
ratiocination  is  indubitably  over  the  average.     I  never  held 
you  in  so  much  estimation  as  I  do  at  this  moment."     "  Oh, 
Sam  !    the  old  pedantic  and  polemic  Dominie  is  already  a 
sad  egotist — and  there  you  are,  doing  your  utmost  to  puft' 
and  wind  him  up  in  his  own  conceit  largei-  and  more  al)surd 
than  ever.      But,  to  resume.       The  full  tide  of  opportunity 
(aft<?r,   you  know,   keeping  school   for  sixteen  yeai-s)    had 
suddenly  swollen  and  flooded  to  my  very  feet.    Will  you  credit 
it  Samuel  ?     I    was  accepted   of   my   peerless   and  beloved 
Agnes.     The  spendthrift  fanner  of  bonny  Blaebraes  became 
a   fled   bankrupt,   and    my   Lord   Olunj's   big  burly    factf)r 
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advertised  for  a  tenant  for  the  farm,  for  which  I  offered 
myself  at  20  per  cent,  under  poor  Mr  Towzler,  and  was  at 
•once  thankfully  embraced.  That  makes  you  gape.  Of 
■course,  I  will  explain  how  it  all  fell  out,  and  the  story,  take 
any  word  for  it,  will  be  worth  the  hearing.     Fill  your  pipe." 


"WOO'D  AND   MAURI  El)  AND  A'." 


<^iJ^jT  this  jH»iiit  of  my  life,  story,  Sam,  my  solitary 
^^t^  interlocutor,  and  I  were  abruptly  disturbed  by  the 
unannounced  entrance  of  "Tibbie,"  mindfully  inquiring, 
"  Did  we  no'  want  a  bite  o'  sometliing  ?"  "  She  hud  the 
buttock  o'  the  last  goudy  cheese  still  i'  the  press,  and  it, 
wi'  a  chack  o'  white  bread  an'  a  mouthfu'  o' ale,  wad  maybe 
pit  us  owre  a'  nicht."  "  Tibb,"  says  Sam,  witli  a  greedy 
look  in  his  eye,  and  his  mouth  watering,  "  Tibb,  my  love, 
we  want  to  be  left  alone  ;  but  I  daresay  ye  may  bring  ben 
the  bread  and  ale,  just  f<ir  the  look  o'  the  thing.  The 
gabbie  auld  Dominie  is  enow  on  the  eve  o'  his  weddin'  in 
his  crack — sae  the  bap  an'  the  goudy  we'll  in  fancy  gar 
stand  for  the  marriage  feast.  No  words,  dearie.  Hurry 
up."  On  her  almost  instant  return  with  the  viands  and  a 
large  stone  jar,  we  sat  us  both  down  at  the  table  and 
partook.  Tibbie  mended  and  renewed  the  fire,  and  tidied 
up  the  snuggery,  and  then  bade  us  guid  evening,  and  left 
us  for  good.  Before  I  had  finished  my  diminutive  half 
slice,  "  Drink,  Dominie,"  said  ^lucklebackit  in  his  ordinary 
indifferent  way,  pouring  out  a  large  bicker  of  reaming  ale 
fiom  the  earthenware  jar.  "  Ye  maun  surely  be  thirsty 
after  the  concoction  and  emission  o'  that  dry,  lang-winded 
yarn.  But  hist  ye— hist  ye  up.  Hoo  did  ye  woo  an'  win 
your  Nanny?  Such  a  woman!"  "I  must  begin  at  the 
beginning,"  I  replied,  icturning  the  empty  bicker. 
"  Don't  disturb  me,  Sara,  please,  and  T  will  make  my 
recital  as  lucid  and  as  succinct  as  it  is  within  my  now- 
enfeebled  capacity  to  do.     AVell,  then,  as  I  told  you  before 
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your  late  '  marriage  feast,'  Agnes  was  put  under  my 
tuition  in  my  rural  academy  as  a  scholar  at  the  age  of  six. 
The  little  minx  from  the  beginning  evinced  a  decided 
strong-mindedness  and  individuality  of  character.  She 
also  (somewhat  strangely)  sinmltaneously  with  doing  so, 
became  my  pet  and  favourite  pupil.  To  quote  a  verse  of 
your  own,  Sam,  upon  a  similar  subject — 

'Like  a  common  flower  she  was, 

A  .simple  fact  of  every  Jay. 
No  queenly  grace  of  form  or  face, 

And  yet — how  charming  in  lier  way.' 

To  me  indeed  she  never  was  a  common  flower,  and  I 
<loubt  if  ever  externally  she  appeared  so  to  many  others. 
Need  I  say  that  she  soon  overtook  and  distanced  scholars 
twice  her  age  1  She  has  been  a  paragon  ever  since  she 
left  the  cradle.  She  was  equally  and  remarkably  capable 
with  head,  tongue,  and  hands.  Her  extraordinary  lingual 
endowments  (I  am  sorry  to  say)  can  be  proven  even  now. 
They  remain  as  full  and  as  unimpaired  and  as  energetic  as 
ever.  She  can  still,  when  in  temper,  audibly  and  success- 
fully maintain  her  ground  against  all  comers — be  they 
male  or  be  they  female. 

At  the  green  age  of  fifteen  (the  usually  'green'  age  I 
mean,  for  in  her  case  such  an  adjective  could  never  with 
propriety  be  applied),  at  fifteen  she  left  my  school  for  good 
and  carried  off  my  heart — "  holus-bulus  " — along  with  her. 
Sam,  whether  you  credit  it  or  not,  I  tell  you  that,  when 
Agnes  left  school,  I  felt,  (of  course  I  didn't  know  why  at 
the  time)  as  outre,  as  amazed,  and  as  forlorn  as  a  forty-year 
wanderer  returned  to  his  native  village  may  be  supposed 
to  be  on  finding  the  old  scene,  the  same  outwardly  indeed, 
but    with    all    old    friends    departed,    and    a    new    race  of 
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unfamiliar  strangers  filling  their  i>laces.  My  love  Wiis  as 
true  and  pure  and  sincere  as  that  of  a  saint,  hut  it  was 
therein  unsought  and  unknown  Xo  nie.  I  could  not  eat,  I 
could  not  sleep,  I  literally  pined  away.  My  school  became 
to  me  a  prison — a  haunt  of  agonising  memories,  in  which  T 
alternately  wept,  and  sighed,  and  languished,  and  from 
which  I  longed  with  my  whole  soul  to  escape.  To  quote 
you  again  : — 

'  Life's  flood  ran  on  it's  weary  course  ; 

Day  after  <lay  athwart  me  row'd, 
Time  seemed  still  to  augment  the  force 

Of  that  great  grief  which  o'er  me  flowed.' 

Her  father  was  a  small  farmer,  immersed  in  debt  and  diffi- 
culties, a  '  broken-down  '  man — a  widower  with  a  small 
family,  my  divinity  being  the  eldest — and  rapidly  and 
visibly  trending,  poor  fellow,  away  fast  to  the  '  Land  o'  the 
Leal,'  whither  his  'Jean'  had  preceded  him  some  years. 
Thus  it  was  that  Agnes  was  taken  from  school  and  retained 
altosrether  at  home — to  be  the  care-taker  and  mistress  of 
her  father's  household,  and  to  become  as  best  she  might,  a 
second  mother  to  his  helpless  children.  And  most  nobly 
and  devotedly,  Sara,  did  my  peerless  princess  take  up  and 
fulfil  this  sacred  filial  duty — God  bless  her  for  it.  You 
knew  the  old  man's  place  ?"  "  No,  it  wasna  Sprotland  ?'' 
"  Yes,  the  very  same.  From  the  schoolhouse  it  would  lie 
apart  about  a  couple  of  miles — a  dismal  road,  over  lonely, 
rugged  braes,  which  were  then  all  conmion  moss  and  moor." 

Along  this  dieary,  forlorn  track,  Sam,  J  twice  weekly, 
fair  weather  or  foul,  distractedly  trudged  for  years — 
ostensibly  to  inquire  after  the  health  of,  and  enjoy  an 
hour's  society,  with  'Auld  Ritchie,'  but  in  reality  for  no 
other  rea-son  than  to  fill  up  ray  yearning,  aching  soul  with 
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the  divine  vision  and  presence  of  my  indefatigable  goddess 
as  she  flew  rampaging  about  the  house  at  her  work,  or 
deftly  spanked  and  bundled  the  younger  children  off  to  bed. 
Every  Tuesday  and  Friday  after  school  hours  I  would 
invariably  set  off  on  this  love-lorn  mission  to  Sprotland, 
crooning  happily  as  I  paced  along  some  characteristic 
extempore  parofly  of  mine,  such  as  this — 

'Oot  owre  yon  braes,  whaur  Tyne  deei)  flows 
Thro'  wuds  an'  ploo'd  fieltls  canny,  O  ; 

The  bairns  rin  wild — the  scliule  is  closed — 
And  I  am  off  to  Nanny,  O,'  kc. 

By-and-bye  the  childien  at  Sprotland  grew  up  into  strip- 
lings, and  were  severally  dispatched  to  'service  '  or  '  trades.> 
The  much-suffering  old  man  died  suddenly  within  a  week 
after  creating  me  by  his  last  testament  his  sole  executor, 
and  the  liquidator  likewise  of  the  hopelessly  bewildered 
muddle  of  his  mundane  affairs.  At  my  earnest  and  dis- 
interested solicitation,  Agnes  and  her  elder  brother  agreed 
at  once  to  the  renunciation  of  the  lease  of  the  farm. 
Thereafter,  with  i-eally  astonishing  skill  and  alacrity,  I 
discharged  all  the  claims  against  the  estate  to  the  last 
farthing,  and  effected  a  clearance  and  a  complete  redment 
of  the  financial  and  professional  matters  within  six  months 
of  the  testator's  decease — and  had  n:iy  hands  washed. 

These  sad  circumstances,  of  coui-se,  Sam,  compelled  my 
high-souled  but  unfortunate  empress  ultimately  to  abdicate 
and  vacate  the  once  happy  scene  of  her  supreme  rule. 
Then  the  all-absorbing  question  to  each  of  us  became — 
where  was  she  to  go  1  Where  could  the  orphan,  where 
could  the  poor,  homeless  lassie  find  a  refuge?  With  one 
poor  exception,  she  had  not  a  surviving  fiif nd  that  could 
shelter  her  even  for   a  week.      Hers  was  a  case,  Muckle- 
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backit,  that  niiL,'lit  Iwive  moved  licr  stoniest  hearted  enemy 
(supposing  she  li.ul  cueniies),  and  S(j  I  leave  you  to  imaj^inc 
how  I,  her  enthialled  lover  and  devoted  worshipper,  felt 
over  it.  Tiic  (inly  living  relative  or  friend  she  had  wlio, 
CTen  for  the  shortest  space,  could  possibly  have  afforded  her 
a  resting  place,  was  an  old  (about  thirty),  miserly,  dis- 
appointed maiden  aunt,  who  f<jr  some  years  had  resided  by 
herself  in  a  large  house  in  the  village  But  then  the  two 
detested  each  other.  However,  by  my  reiterated  assur- 
ances and  coun.sels,  the  couple  were  both  at  last  persuaded 
to  draw  together.  Agnes  con.sented  «inly  after  she  wr.s 
convinced  that  theie  was  leally  no  other  outlet  or  alterna- 
tive remaining  for  her.  Of  course,  I  was  the  go-between 
and  the  politic  negotiator  for  both  maidens.  The  crabbed, 
jealous,  spinster  aunt  (as  T  knew  well)  was  of  a  temper  and 
disposition  not  dissimilar  to  those  of  my  adored  ;  and  was, 
indeed,  like  my  own  Cleopatra,  a  bit  of  a  shrew  and 
termagant  also.       Just  as  I  desired,  so  it  all  came  to  pass  ! 

As  I  had  foreseen,  the  high-mettled  couple  were  not 
many  days  together  under  the  same  riggin'  before  they  were 
at  daggers  drawn.  Of  course  these  contentions  brought 
affairs  quickly  to  a  crisis.  I  foresaw  that  they  would,  and 
therefore  quite  confidently  and  deliberately  watched  and 
waited  my  oppoit unity.  When  it  came,  I  clearly  and 
b(»ldly  one  evening  (it  was  tlie  ides  of  ^Nlarch,  Sam),  pushed 
forward,  and  heroically  delivered  to  my  soul's  idol  the  all 
important  question — and  was  accepted  without  one  mom- 
ent's hesitation!  As  I  was  the  .senior  of  my  affianced— say, 
two  score  year.s — the  loving  Amazon  for  once  yielded  will- 
in"lv  to  anothei-'s  will,  and  graciously  permittfd  even  me 
to  name  the  happy  day  for  the  celebration  of  our  projected 
espousals  as,  arm  in  arm,  and  now  publicly  linked  together 
for  life,  we  fondly  sauntered   by  ourselves  along  the  sunny 
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banks  of  the  Tyne,  Sam  !  I  know  the  very  inch  and  spot 
of  ground  to  this  day  whereon  she  stood  when  she  looked 
up  into  my  face,  and  then  blushingly  breathed,  '  Yes  !'  Oh, 
the  unspeakable  rapture  of  that  hour  !  I  visit  the  hallowed 
scene  of  our  blessed  betrothal  regularly  every  year  at  the 
ides  of  March.  The  last  time  T  was  there  I  was  so  moved 
with  the  flood  of  my  fond  recollections  that  I  had  to  take 
out  my  pencil  and  jot  the  following  down  on  the  bit  to 
unburden  and  relieve  my  oppressed  heart  : — 

By  thee,  dear  Tyne,  agaia  by  thee 

I  stray  where  aft  I  wont  to  stray, 
When  yoiithfu' Nanny  roam'd  \vi'  me. 

By  boskie  bank  an'  briery  brae  ! 
Weel,  weel  I  lo'e  thee,  bonnie  Tyne, 

O  I  will  lo'e  thee  till  I  dee  ! 
The  bands  o'  love  diil  first  entwine 

My  willing  heart,  lang  syne,  by  thee 

Here  is  the  scene-  -the  bonnie  bower. 

Where  first-love's  posy  f ragant  grew  I 
The  bonnie  bower,  wlierein  my  Hower — 

That  precious  posy— I  did  pu'  I 
The  tears  o'  age  now  dim  my  e'e, 

"When  I  my  early  time  reca', 
The  stang  an'  stound  o'  memorie. 

Is  aye— thac  days  are  wede  awa'  ! 

lint  I  will  lo'e  thee,  bonnie  Tyne, 

O  I  will  lo'e  thee  till  I  dee  ! 
The  bands  o'  love  did  first  entwine 

My  willing  heart,  sweet  stream,  by  thee  ! 

I  was  then  a  youth  of  only  aliout  sixty,  or  seventy-five  at 
the  most.  Well,  the  grand,  auspicious  marriage  day  at 
length  dawned  and  wore  on,  we  were  united  in  the  guid 
auld  Scotcli  fashion  ;  but  more  than  that  about  it  I  am  not 
going  to  say — it  isn't  worth  while.  The  honeymoon  we 
passed  decently  in  our  own  house,  and  amidst  the  quiet 
scenes  of  our  own  native  valley. 
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T  ;i)ii  anxious  tu  press  on,  and  to  give  you  the  other  and 
far  more  important  parts  of  my  story,  which,  I  beheve,  are 
still  beyond  your  knowledge."  "  Yes,  certainly,"  said 
Mucklebackit,  seemingly  rousing  himself  from  some  sad  and 
sentimental  reverit-.  "  I  cannot  imagine,  for  instance, 
Dominie,  how  you  niiinaged  to  secure  the  lease  of  your  farm  ; 
or  how  you  overcame  the,  in  your  case,  almost  insuperable 
dilliculties  I  should  think,  of  starting  farming  on  such  a 
large  scale.  You  stated  that  Nanny  had  nothing,  and  your 
sixteen  years  teaching  could  not  possibly  have  profited  you 
to  the  extent  of  the  sum  required.  How  then  in  the  name 
of  wonder,  did  you  manage  it.  I  should  like  to  know  that." 
"  Sam,"  I  replied  warmly,  "  T  had  Agnes.  Nanny  as  you 
persist  in  calling  her,  was  then  mine.  We  were  just  newly 
wedded.     You  forget  that." 


HOW  THE  LARGE  FARM   OF  BLAEBRAES  WAS 

TAKEN. 


"  From  tlie  east  to  western  Iiid, 
No  jewel  is  like  Rosaliml ; 
Her  worth,  being  nionnted  on  the  wind. 
Throujih  all  the  world  bears  Rosalind  !" 
As  You  Like  It. 

OW  Doininip,  yerk  in.  Let  us  hear  how  the  deevil 
l!  you,  an  auld  and  nearly  penniless  schulemaister, 
won  and  started  this  lairge  and  celebrated  East  Loudon 
ferm  ?  I'll  blaw  awa'  an'  pree  the  jorum,  and  sit  mum, 
until  yer  story  is  finished.  Go  on — and  go  on  at  once." 
Well,  Sain,  I  began,  the  honeymoon  of  the  old  teacher  and 
his  young  bride  was  to  be  passed  decently  in  their  own 
house  and  amidst  the  quiet  scenes  of  their  own  native 
valley.  Even  on  the  first  day  after  our  marriage,  Agnes, 
who  was  in  strict  fact  an  energetic,  and  bustling,  thrifty, 
"  through  gaun,"  sensible,  healthy  Scotch  country  lass,  was 
up  betimes  in  the  morning,  and  "  redding  up  "  and  putting 
to  rights  the  old  "  but  and  ben"  of  the  schoolhouse  as  doucely 
and  as  demurely  as  if  the  doing  of  it  had  been  part  of 
her  daily  duty  for  the  best  portion  of  her  life.  "  Ma 
certie,"  quoth  she,  "  is  a'  the  warld  no'  afore  us  1  an'  haena 
we  oor  way  to  cut  throo't  oorsel's  ;  haena  we  oor  vera  breid 
to  yearn  bie  the  sweat  o'  oor  broos,  as  the  Lord  has 
ordained  it  in  His  Wisdom  ?  Up,  up  !  Syne  swallow  yer 
brekfast  as  featly  as  you  can,  an'  be  aft"  an'  awa  like  a 
scaur'd  cowte  to  High-lee  an'  see  the  factor  aboot  the  ferm 
— (O  bonny  Blaelji-aes,  an'  at  twenty  per  cent,  less  than 
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Jowlers  I)  -  My  s;in;^',  Taimnus,  but  y'vc  jilayed  yer  cairds 
wee).  Up,  T  say,  ye  iuild  luixcrcl,  up  this  niomont,  an' 
ovvri'  to  Hii,'li-lt>«\  (Jin  the  factor  he  na  at  harne  when  ye 
.•,'ang,  then  liide  till  he  coine — see  liini — close  wi'  him — tak' 
liiui  at  his  word— clinch  the  baryain — strike  while  the 
aim's  liett- — niak'  yer  hay  when  the  sun  shines — or — " 
"  This  day,  Agnes  ?  The  first  day  after  our  marriage.  Oli, 
fy,  clearest  !  fy,  fy.  AVhat  would  the  people  say  ?"  "The 
fowk  say,  ye  gowk  !  A\'ha  cares  what  a'  the  fowk  at  lairge 
an'  cot  o'  Bedlam  wad  say?  But  I  soy  the  ferm  maun  be 
gotten,  an'  if  its  to  be  gotten,  as  gotten  it  maun  be,  as  I 
say — it  sail  be  gotten  this  very  day — ay,  tho'  I  should  seek 
oot  the  factor  an'  agree  to  the  lease  mysel'.  A  fine  kippage 
ye'd  iiiak',  I  'sure  ye,  war  ye  to  lose  it  noo — because, 
forsooth,  ye  michtna  grip  it,  awin'  to  it  bein'  the  day  efter 
yer  waddin'.  O  ye  Tamniy-norry  !  "  "  Well,  my  love,"  I 
replied,  sitting  down  to  a  splendidly  laid  breakfast  table, 
and  after  giving  its  matchless  mistress  another  smack  with 
my  watering  lips,  "Well,  my  jewel,  I  can  deny  you  nothing, 
and  I  will,  therefore,  even  tear  myself  from  your  celestial 
pi-esence  for  a  brief  space,  in  order  that  I  may  visit  as  you 
wish  the  gruff  and  Ijurly  factor.  But  what  about  all  those 
prohibitive  and  entangling  clauses  that  T  told  you  of? 
There  are  thirty-five  of  them  in  the  proposed  lease,  and  the 
major  part  of  them  are  of  the  most  restrictive  and  stringent 
chai-acter  conceivable.  Lord  Glum  retains  the  sole  right  to 
fish  and  shoot  game  upon  the  farm,  together  with  the 
authority  to  quarry  stones  and  minerals,  cut  timber,  and  to 
.alter  (jr  make  roads.  Besides  all  that,  I  am,  if  his  lordship 
gets  his  wav,  to  be  bound  down,  under  ridiculously  heavy 
penalties,  to  a  particular  and,  I  think,  an  antiquated  and  a 
false  system  of  cultivating  the  lands — for  instance,  ho 
wishes  it  to  be  irrevocably  enacted  that  I  never  .shall  be 
allowed  during  the  course  of   the  nineteen   years'  lea.se  to 
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grow  two  crops  of  the  sarue  kind,  and  upon  the  same  land, 
in  succession.  Further,  a  sixth  part  of  the  farm  must  be 
sown  down  with  grass  seeds  each  yeai-,  said  grass  only  to  be 
■cut  once,  and  afterwards  depastured  for  two  years ;  no 
more  tlian  one-twelfth  to  be  cropped  with  j)otatoes  during 
any  one  year  ;  and  a  sixth  part  of  the  entire  holding  always 
to  be  fallowed  or  devoted  to  turnips,  ifec,  kc.  Now, 
dearest,  what  say  you  about  all  these  monstrous  clauses  '/ 
I  fear  I  can  never  agree  to  them." 

"The  clauses/"  interjected  hurriedly  and  loudly  my 
infallil)le  counsellor,  "  the  clauses  in  the  lease.  Gae  'wa', 
Tammas.  Is  that  really  a'  ye  ken  aboot  it  1  Just  ye  mak' 
the  best  bargain  ye  can,  an'  let  the  clauses,  as  ye  ca'  them, 
fend  for  theinsel's.  Get  the  ferm.  Before  mony  months  be 
by-gane  there'll  be  an  election  for  a  new  member  to  send  up 
to  the  Reformed  Parliament,  whilk  ye'll  do  weel  sleely  to 
remind  the  factor  o'  afore  ye're  mony  meenits  thegether. 
"We  ken  wha  Lord  Glum  favours,  and  wha  he  wad  vera 
pleasantly  gie  awa  the  doup  half  o'  his  estate  to  see 
returned.  Keep  a  calm  sough.  Get  the  ferm.  Besides, 
Tammas  man,  the  '  clauses  '  ye  boggle  at  are  only  set  whare 
they  are  as  a  fence  an'  protection  against  scoundrels — get 
the  jar m.  They  are  never  meant  to  hurt  or  hirple  the  open 
dealings,  or  conti'ol  the  enterpreeze,  o'  weel-daein',  gude- 
payin',  sensible,  honest  men.  They  are  just  the  lawyers' 
whip  to  baud  the  blackguards  in  order.  Get  the  ferm. 
Sae  lat  the  clauses  e'en  gang — if  sae  ye  canna  do  better. 
What  is  far  mair  important  is  the  rent,  an'  the  bargain  ye 
mak'  aboot  the  steedin',  for  atweel  it  is  e'enow  a  soriy  an' 
a  fushionless  rauchle.  Be  ye  as  firm  as  the  Bass  anent 
that,  Tam.  (But  get  the  ferm.)  The  Big-house  ye  maun 
coggle  to  get  new-roofed  an'  renovated  inside,  an'  a  new 
hen-house,   an'  a  derry  forbye.      Come  cannily  round   liini. 
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Say  that  yvr  dear  yfnuig  mistross  at  liaiin'  is  a  great 
newspaper  woiuaii,  an'  a  sicker,  an'  a  staunch  an'  stoure 
stickler  for  liis  lordship's  politics,  as  weel  as  a  perfeck  fury 
for  the  landed  interest.  Let  a'  tliis  oot  as  if  the  factor  was 
drawing  it  frae  ye  unwillingly.  < )  get  th(!  ferni.  Fleech 
him  cannily,  an'  straik  hiui  wi'  the  hair,  Tamnia.s,  an'  wyse 
afF  him  a'  ye  want.  Sae  gae  yer  ways,  an'  iiiuckle  luck 
an'  hraw  tidings  come  hack  wi'  ye.  Set  aff — hoots,  toots 
— dinna  kiss  ony  niair.  Get  the  ferui,  an'  efterhend  that 
ye  may  kiss." 


Thus  admonished  and  educated  by  my  admiiable  general, 
I  set  ort",  and  arrived  at  the  factor's  estate  ottice  at  Plighlee, 
just  as  he  was  dismounting  from  his  riding  colt,  after 
coming  fioin  an  interview  with  his  Lordship  in  the 
mansion  house  of  Bare  Hall.  "  Hallo  I"  cried  he,  cominjr 
hurriedly  forward  and  grasping  me  eagerly  by  the  hand, 
"Glad  to  see  ye,  ^Tr  Pintail— glad  to  see  ye — I 
I  wish  you  an'  Mrs  Pintail  muckle  joy — a  lang  an' 
happy  union— n)wth  o'  peace  an'  plenty.  T  hope  she 
is  nane  the  waur  o'  the  wedding  dance  ;  J  am  told  .she 
danced  like  anotlier  'Cutty  Saik.'  Haith,  Tammas,  an' 
she  dinna  turn  oot  a  Taitar  (excuse  me  for  saying  so)  I'm 
dooms  .sure  ye  hae  married  a  lass  that  will  loup  poortith  an' 
misfortune  like  a  red  deer — an'  she  be  audiitious  or  that 
way  mindit.     Step  into  the  offish — I'm  tale  glad  to  see  ye." 

As  we  entered  the  room — an  apartment  attached  as  a 
wing  to  his  dwelling  house,  I  remarked  that  no  one  was 
present  but  ourselves,  Ijut  in  truth  this  was  nothing 
unusual,  for  Mr  Sterne — a  great  rough,  stalwart  and 
somewhat  .stout  gentleman,  a  few  years  past  the  middle 
period  of  life — did  all  the  estate  business  that  could  be 
done    on     the    i^Mound    himself.       He    boie    the    character 
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amongst  the  country  people  of  a  harsh  and  somewhat 
coarse-tongued  man,  but  a  shrewd,  true,  and  honest- 
hearted  one  at  the  core.  A  hirge  coal  fire  burned  on  the 
hearth,  on  each  side  of  which  lie  placed  a  chair  for  himself 
and  visitor,  invited  me  to  sit  down,  and  then  immediately 
broached  tlie  special  business  on  which  I  had  come. 

"  His  Lordship  thinks,  Mr  Pintail,  that  your  offer  for 
Blaeljraes  is  no  sae  far  amiss  — as  I  do  mysel'.  tin  gin  we 
can  sowther  atween  us  the  ithei-  bit  odds  an'  ends,  the 
haill  thing  may  be  settled  afF-hand.  Ye  hae  nae  objection 
to  showing  me  your  bank  book,  eh  1  I  ken  you  no  hae  it 
here,  but  ye  can  gie  me  an  idea  o'  the  soom  stan'in'  to  your 
credit  in  it  ?  "  "  Only,"  I  replied  with  breathless  haste, 
anxious  to  have  it  out  and  be  at  the  worst  of  it,  "  only  a 
little  over  alyht  hundred  pounds  sterliitg,  Mr  Sterne, 
but — "  "  What  I"  he  furiously  interjected,  "  eight  hundred 
pounds  for  a  muckle  fowre-pair-horse  ferm — twa  hundred  an' 
forty  acres  Scots.  Why,  man,  that's  no  the  length  o'  three 
pund  ten  for  ilk  acre.  Ye  are  a  confounded,  presuming  auld 
humbug.  Ken  ye  wha  ye're  making  a  fule  o'  ?  War  it  no' 
an  advantage  to  this  accursed  warld,  I  wad  ring  yer  gusey 
weasen  like  Davie  Hagart's.  What  for  did  ye  no'  tell  me 
this  at  first  ?  An'  noo  ye  only  bring  it  oot  efter  a'  the 
ither  offerers  are  refused.  There  were  abune  forty  in  foi-'t. 
O  Dominie,  Dominie  !"  "  Mr  Sterne,"  I  answered  with 
offended  yet  quiet  dignity  (for  I  had  previously  been 
privately  assured  by  a  good  authority  that  no  other  offer 
than  my  own  had  been  received,  although  the  farm  had 
l)een  advertised  for  two  months  ;  agriculture  beinir 
then  greatly  depressed) — "  Mr  Sterne,  if  my  offer  be 
not    now    acceptable — no    matter — the    lease    is    not    yet 

signed — and     I     can    go    elsewhei-e.       Lord    H has 

twelve  arable  farms  in    the  market  at  present.     Perhaps 
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it     may    Ix-     as    well     lliat     1      sliniild     try    Lord     H . 

Therefore  1  .shall  just  wisli  you  a  very  ;,'o(k1  inorniii'.', 
iilr  Sterne."  "  Never  !  Ye  are  a  tliclity,  fiery,  laiiistaui 
Doiiiinif.  ()  vf  fouter ;  Sit  still,  sit  still!  .lean!" 
he  shouted  with  a  stentorian  vehemence  as  he  opened 
the  door  of  the  passage  which  coniinunicated  with  his 
house.  "Jean,  1  .say  I  Jean,  fesh  lien  directly  the  Blue 
Dottle  an'  twa  ^das.ses  an'  tuniniler.s.  Sit  still,  dear  ^Ir 
Pintail.  {That'll  dae,  Jean  '.  No,  nae  mair  sujjar.)  T 
was  wrang.  Dominie,  excuse  me,  hut  I  am  pestered  beyond 
endurance,  an'  my  nerves  are  as  feckless  as  the  hairs  in  a 
deid  hor.se's  tail." 

"At  first  sicht,  too — ye'Il  own  that  yersel'— (continued 
INIr  Stei-ne)  it  does  in  gude  sooth  seem  but  an  insignifeecant 
.soom  to  begin  a  fenn  like  Blaebraes  wi'.      But  ane  maun 
e'en  tak'   into  account    the   kind   o'    the  maun.    Dominie. 
For   instance,    war   ony    living    mortals  l)ut  you    an'   your 
clever,   through-gaun,  smeddum-fou',   young    gude    wife    to 
propose  .sich  a  thing,  it  wad   be  a  leal  rale  charity  to  tak' 
them  l)ie  the  cuffs  o'  the  neck,  and  shake  them  like  rottens 
in    a    tarrier's    mou'.      But    I'se    be  willin',    ay    inillin     to 
obleege  a  pu.shing  .sensible  man  like  yersel' — .sae  aboot  the 
rent.     As   I  tauld   ye  in  my   note,   his   lordship   will  tak' 
your  offer  o'  £1  in  cash,  and  twa  bushels  o'  barley,  an'  twa 
o'  yaits,   an'  ane  o'  wheat  (to  l)e  a'  paid  for  in  siller,  an' 
computed  according  to  the  second  fiars  prices  o'  the  Coonty 
o'   Heddinton   for  ilka  year)  ])ei-  Scots  acre.     Vera   weel. 
Noo,  I  daursay,  bie  this  time  ye  hae  redd  owre  tlie  proposed 
lease,    an'    gif    sae    what    think    ye    o"t    Dominie  ?"       Not 
forgetting  my  confab  with   Agnes  in  the  morning,  albeit 
thus   abruptly   appealed   to,   I   craftily,  and  with  a.ssumed 
carelessness,  replied — "Although  I  thoroughly  agree,  Mr 
Sterne,  with  yourself  and  his  lordship  in   politics — even  so 
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far,  I  believe,  as  tu  who  should  be  the  new  member  for  the 
county,  I  am  not  altogether  in  accord  with  eitlier  of  you 
regarding  farm  leases — that  is,  if  you  take  such  a  document 
as  that  you  sent  me  as  a  specimen  of  what  you  think  right 
in  that  line.  The  clavises,  many  of  them,  I  humbly  do 
opine,  are  too  restrictive — ridiculously  restrictive,  Mr 
Sterne.  I  am  nut  to  be  allowed,  for  example,  to  sell  hay 
during  the  last  live  years  of  the  lease."  "  Heucli,  Tammas, 
heuch  !"  exclaiinetl  the  old  factor,  rising  from  his  seat  and 
shaking  with  suppressed  mirth.  ''  Capital  !  The  last  five 
years  o'  the  tack  !  lord  man,  we'll  a'  be  deid  or  then.  But 
I'm  fain  an'  ])roo(l  to  hear  ye  say  what  ye  say  o'  oor 
candidate.  I  thocht  I  wasna  sure  o'  ye  there.  Heuch, 
heuch  !  Agree  to  sign  the  lease  just  as  it  stands — lat  the 
clauses  gang — to  the  deevil  wi'  them — a'  lawyers'  nonsense. 
But  is  Agnes  as  true  blue  as  yersel'  think  ye  ?"  "  Agnes," 
I  rejoined,  "  Mr  Sterne,  Agnes  is  a  perfect  Scottish  Queen 
Bess — a  manager  anfl  a  diplomatist  born.  Were  she  a  man 
and  on  your  committee,  the  election  were  simply  as  good  as 
won." 

"  Capital,  Dominie  !"  Sam  irresistibly  interjected,  though 
he  was  in  the  greatest  hurry  to  be  gone  on  pressing  busi- 
ness. "  I  kenned  all  along  what  Agnes  was,  though  I 
never  described  her  half  so  graphically  as  ye  do.  Go  on, 
I'll  speak  nae  mair  the  nicht.  Go  on  !"  "  But  this 
reminds  me  to  ask  you,"  I  continued,  seeing  with  satisfaction 
the"  effect  of  my  description  and  laudation  of  my  adored 
one,  "  this  reminds  me  to  enquire  about  the  steading.  I 
hope  you  intend  thoroughly  overhauling  it — although  there 
is  not  yet  one  word  about  this  in  the  lease,  and  before  I 
can  sign  it,  to  be  candid  with  you  Mr  Sterne,  I  must 
satisfy  ]Mrs  Pintail."  "What  does  she  want.  Dominie?" 
he  eagerly  and  spasmodically  interrogated,   "  I  am  sure — I 
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ken  weel — she  is  a  recognised  leader  an'  favourite  <•'  a'  tlie 
feriiiers'  wives  an'  dochteis  fur  nioiiy  miles  round,  an'  nae 
doot  she  niicht  he  \cra  valual)le  to  us  as  i\.  private,  cnuvnsaer. 
(His  Lordship  is  j>erfectl\-  mad  to  get  in  his  young  freend 
as  a  member.  Keep  a  calm  sough,  Dominie.)  Weel,  what 
dis  she  want  dune  to  the  steading?"'  "The  house  gutted 
and  new  roofed  ;  a  hiand  new  hen-house,  and  a  dairy 
built  ;  and  all  the  other  out  buildings  put  into  decent  and 
serviceable  condition."  "  I'll  do  what  T  can,"  returntd  the 
experienced  land  agent  cautiously,  "I'll  do  a"  that  T  can. 
I'll  see  his  lordship  the  morn,  an'  if  it  can  be  accomplished, 
I'll  send  ye  a  scrape  o'  the  pen  an'  lat  ye  ken.  In  the 
meantime,  sleely  egg  up  Agnes  to  ^eesit  a'  her  acquaintances 
an'  do  what  she  can^ — ^an'  that's  nae  little,  I  jaloose — for 
Ofjr  candidate.  I  trow  his  lordship  wad  build  twenty 
steadings  to  have  him  returned." 

As  I  wended  meii-ily  my  happy  way  homewards,  I 
reflected  with  great  pleasure  upon  the  successful  issue  of 
my  journey,  and  ere  I  crossed  the  doorstep  of  our  modest 
habitation  my  ndnd  was  in  a  state  bordering  upon  ecstasy 
with  triumph.  My  expectant  darling,  her  household  duties 
performed,  and  having  herself  tiimnied  and  dres.sed  for  the 
afternoon,  confronted  me  at  the  dooi-  of  our  sitting-nK)m,  a.s 
radiant  and  beautiful  as  an  Aj»ril  rainbow.  "  My  soul,  my 
angel  !"  I  cried,  enfolding  her  in  my  manly  bosom,  and 
lavishing  thunder-showers  of  kisses  on  her  upturned  rosy 
cheeks,  "my  life  and  light,  ray  own  love  for  ever — We 
HAVE  Wo\  THE  Day  !  J><»th  the  Laird  and  the  Factor  are 
crazy  on  the  election  ;  and  as  you,  my  liosalind,  ad\  ised,  I 
attacked  the  weak  point  and  stormed  with  e:ise  the  very 
citadel  and  stronghold  of  their  misgiving.s.  Yes,  dearest, 
in  sober  truth,  it  has  come  to  thi.s — that  if  ye  will  u.se  your 
f^reat   influence    with    your    neighbours    in    bclialf    of    the 
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Laird's  Nominee,  ye  are  simply  to  him  undeniable,  and 
may  command  at  pleasure.  The  new  iien-house  and  dairy 
are  as  good  as  yours  already.  AVe  have  got  the  farm — 
everything  is  arranged — and  the  lease  is  to  be  signed  next 
Wednesday.     Oh,  Agnes,  what  a  general  you  are  !" 

This  was  in  ^larch,  and  by  the  end  of  that  month  the 
^reat  lease  (just  as  it  was  originally  drawn  out)  w^as  duly 
signed,  and  every  other  preliminary  settled  to  our  satis- 
faction. The  entry  to  the  farm  was — as  the  fallow  or 
turnip  break — at  the  May  term  ;  and  to  house  and  steading, 
and  the  other  lands,  at  Martinmas  following. 

The  assertion  that  an  arable  farm  of  three  hundred 
Imperial  acres  could  be  fully  equipped  and  started  with  a 
<;apital  of  less  than  £850  sterling,  l)y  a  man  who  was 
previously  unpossessed  of  a  single  head  of  live  stock,  a 
bushel  of  seed  of  any  kind,  or  of  any  of  the  multitudinous 
■and  multifarious  implements,  tools,  and  machines,  absolutely 
indispenable  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  business 
of  the  husbandman,  will  no  doubt  appear  to  the  modern 
agricultural  mind  as  a  slip  of  arrant  and  wanton  balderdash. 
Yet  such,  stated  plainly,  ions  done,  and  now  stands 
recorded  as  an  actual  and  indefeasible  fact.  And  farther, 
the  adventure  was  not  only  started,  but  it  has  been  carried 
on  successfully  up  to  the  present  day,  sans  extraneous  aid 
or  assistance  of  any  kind. 


A   SAILOR'S   WIFK. 


A    TRri:    INCIDKNT    (»F     llli:    ItO.M). 


^T^FiA^INCj  l)een  asked,  aloiiL'  with  Mucklebackit  to  a. 
•ilit  tea  party  at  a  neighbour  fanner's  house  at  some 
distance,  the  evening  of  Mai-ch  tlie  thiid  saw  me  draw  up 
in  my  one  horse  chaise  in  front  of  Prince  Sam's  pahice, 
awaiting  patiently,  like  another  servitor,  the  pleasure  and 
appearance  of  my  most  noble  and  lionourable  lord.  The 
Great  Man,  sallied  fortli  fium  his  mansion  in  good  time, 
punctual  to  appointment.  He  was  arrayed  as  became  cue 
of  his  quality,  i.e.,  in  a  broad-cloth,  full-dress  market  suit, 
of  the  royal  hodden  grey  of  Auld  Scotland,  defended  and 
reinforced  by  an  enormous  fur  overcoat,  a  monster  slouched 
soft-felt  "  wide-a-wake  "  hat,  and  attended  and  escorted  by 
a  huge,  shaggy,  tousie  collie  dog  at  his  heels,  at  once  his 
henchman,  his  trusty  friend,  his  champion,  and  his  surest 
guardian.  He  clutched  at  and  bore  down  the  creaking 
machine  on  its  bi-oadside,  and  swung  himself  into  it  beside 
me,  without  a  wmd,  after  his  liist  gruff  "good  evening."  At 
la.st,  after  ensconcing  himself  snugly  among  my  wraps,  away 
we  i-attled  to  Bunkum — his  escort,  the  dreadful  collie,  the 
while  bounding  and  l)arking  and  outdoing  Pistol  himself. 
The  bitter,  freezing,  fitful  wind  sung  and  soughed  in  our  ears^ 
and  swept  with  a  ru.sh  and  a  roar,  similar  to  that  of  a 
mighty  unseen  deluge,  through  the  fast-falling  shades  of 
evening,  away  over  the  black  fields,  naked,  shivering  wood.s. 
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gloomy  hills,  and  wide-spreacling  desolutiun  all  round.  Pre- 
sently Saui  woke  up  and  scanned  tlie  lift  with  a  large 
astonished  stai-e,  and  then  intimated  importantly  as  if  to  a 
vast  audience  of  Pintails — "  A  storm  is  coming  on  !"  after 
which  laconic  meteorological  ol)ser\-ation,  the  Sage  of  Clover 
Riggs  sunk  back  huri-iedly  within  himself  and  his  turnip- 
bulbed-looking  terrible  tobacco  pipe.  By  this  time  we  were 
careering  over  that  portion  of  the  highway  which  is  known 
as  "  the  back  o'  the  Law  "  (Trapruin).  Here  Mucklebackit 
did  indeed  at  length  arouse  himself,  and  looking  lovingly 
and  devotedly  up  at  the  hoary  heights  and  dark  projecting 
clifts  and  crags  (iibutting  in  the  shadowy  twilight  from  the 
snowy  expanse  of  the  hill  like  the  monstrous  heads  and 
forms  of  le\iathan  rats  and  other  vermin  from  an  over- 
grown corn  stack),  he  stood  up  in  the  car,  and,  with  a 
voice  and  in  tones  bold  as  those  of  Niagara  itself,  he 
repeated  the  initial  stanza  of  his  Addkess  to  Traprain. 

No  sooner  had  the  last  sonorous  diapason  of  my  remai'k- 
able  companion's  thunderous  recital  rolled  ofi  and  died 
away  in  melancholy  echoes  among  the  rocks  and  precipices 
of  Dumpender  than  our  attention,  "kerslap,"  was  declined 
and  rivetted  to  a  k)wer  level — even  that  of  this  woeful, 
misery-teeming,  extreme-meeting  world,  by  a  sight  that 
\\oul(l  have  brought  tears  to  the  eyes  of  a  stipendiary 
magistrate.  About  a  hundred  yards  ahead,  trudged  deter- 
minedly, yet  wearily,  through  the  knee-deep  snow  and  slush, 
and  in  the  very  teeth  and  sway  of  one  of  the  keenest  and 
coldest  blasts  of  this  Polar  winter,  a  poor,  scantily-clad 
woman  with  two  children — one  of  them  on  her  back,  the 
other,  a  little  girl  about  seven  years  of  age,  dragging  lamely 
at  her  skirts.  "Lord  !"  cried  Sam,  the  instant  he  discerned, 
them — "  Oh,  Pintail  !  what's  this?  Drive  canny,  till  I  see 
them.      Oh,  Tam  !  look  at  that  lassie  !     She  has  nae  shoon  ! 
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Stop,  T  say  !"  So  cryin^,',  or  freiizicdiy  ejaculatiiij;,  he 
grasped  and  tore  the  reins  out  of  my  liands,  and  with  a 
pull  that  Ijrought  the  pony  in  a  moment  hack  upon  its 
hinders,  he  fetclied  us  (juickly  to  a  dead  standstill,  and 
sprang  from  the  gig.  In  the  crack  of  a  wliip,  he  had  the 
poor  woman  by  the  hand,  and  was  gesticulating  and  point- 
ing in  speechless  agitation  to  the  little  girl.  The  Arctic 
wind  raged  and  pelted  us  with  blasts  of  the  Intterest  hail  I 
ever  felt  in  all  my  life.  T,  ;dso,  betimes,  and  with 
benumbed  and  stifT  difficulty,  descended  from  the  traj),  and 
joined  the  party.  We  found  that  the  woman  was  the  wife 
of  a  sailor,  at  present  an  invalid  in  the  "  Saihjrs'  Home  "  of 
South  Shields,  and  that  she  was  travelling  thence  from 
Gla.sgow  to  join  and  nm-.NC  him.  Il  was  impo.ssiltle  to  gaze 
at  her  and  listen  to  her  without  believing  her.  Every 
look,  e\ery  gesture,  woid,  and  (  xpre.ssion  were  those  of 
unmistakable  truth  and  virtuous  misfortune.  She  and  the 
children  were  poorly  and  insufficiently  attired,  but  yet 
cleanly  and  neatly,  and  an  indefinable  air  of  refinement 
and  sonie  culture  was  thrown  around  her,  and  shown  in  all 
her  words  and  action.s.  At  the  close  of  her  narrative,  the 
little  gill  looked  be.seechingly  up  into  Sam's  face — which 
was  at  this  time  a  field  of  study  for  e\en  a  John  Leech. 
As  Muckleljackit's  gaze  met  that  of  the  little  girr.s,  he 
hurriedly  turned  his  back  on  us  all,  and  excitedly  groped 
and  searched  every  pocket  in  his  e.\tensi\(!  toggery.  Not 
apparently  discovering  what  he  wanted,  he  wheeled  round 
as  if  in  a  rage,  gr;i.sped  me  angrily  and  gruffly  by  the  collar 
of  the  coat,  much  in  the  manner  of  a  highway  roVjber  captain, 
shook  ine,  and  cried  in  a  voice  of  terrific  seriousness  and 
vehemence,  "Your  money,  I  say  I  your  money  or  your 
life  !  Xo  excu.se  !  I  have  no  change.  Give  to  me  every 
penny  '  Denial  is  dangerous  I  Fork  out,  I  say  !"  When  this 
peremptory  demand  had  been  complied  with  on  the  spot,  to 
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the  Aery  utmost  farthing,  and  when  over  half  a  sovereign  had 
been  transferred  from  my  purse  into  the  woman's  joocket, 
tlie  giant  of  Clover  Riggs  handed  and  assisted  the  sailor's 
wife  into  the  buggy  (which,  permit  me  to  say,  is  a  most 
excellent  four-seated  one,  from  the  yard  of  my  ingenious 
and  generous-hearted  friend,  Hislop  of  Goatfield),  as 
if  he  had  been  the  most  polite  and  affable  of  cour- 
tiers, and  she  no  less  than  a  veritable  j^rincess  of  the 
blood  royal.  The  little  girl,  who  clung,  and  had  been 
strangely  drawn  to  Sam  from  the  very  first,  he  lifted  in  his 
powerful  arms  like  a  feather,  and  held  her  on  his  knee  after 
he  had  clambered  into  and  seated  himself  in  the  drosky. 
"  Drive  on  as  before,  Tammas,"  he  said  mildly,  as  he  slipped 
oti"  my  driving  mittens  to  shoe  the  poor,  bleeding,  benumbed 
feet  of  his  little  ward  with,  while  she  cuddled  and  sheltered 
herself  in  his  huge  bosom,  like  a  scared  little  mousie  under 
a  thackbunch  on  a  thrashing  day.  In  a  jiflFey,  the  strange 
pair  became  fast  friends,  and  chaffed  and  chattered,  and 
were  kissing  and  cracking  like  two  lovers  just  met  after 
years  of  enforced  separation.  As  we  passed  the  entry  to 
Leddyslove,  we  drew  up  again  and  set  them  down,  after 
Sam  had  directed  and  charged  the  woman  to  go  straight  to 
Hootsman's,  who  would  fix  her  up  for  the  night,  and  not 
to  leave  next  day  upon  any  account  until  he  saw  her,  how- 
ever late  it  should  be.  As  they  stood  on  the  roadway,  in  tlie 
full  sweep  of  the  freezing  easter,  the  little  girl  weeping  and 
sobbing  as  if  her  tiny  heart  would  break,  Sam  turned  to 
me,  and  without  a  blush,  or  a  stammer,  deliberately  craved 
me  for  my  plaid  to  give  to  the  woman  !  I  demurred,  and 
expostulated  aside,  and  said  that  I  thought  that  this  was 
really  coming  it  too  strong.  I  had  already  given  hijn  for 
them  a  whole  half  sovereign  and  a  braw  new  pair  of  driving 
mittens,  and  now  to  coax  or  wdieedle  from  me  my  beautiful 
and  valuable  Paisley  maud — why — why,  goodness  gracious  ! 
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what  WDiild  Mrs  P.  suy  ?  llo  replied  tliat  he  would  morn 
than  repay  me  every  penny,  with  interest  added.  I  hinted 
back  that  he  had  not  done  so  a  hundred  times  before,  and 
reminded  him  of  the  Sunday  topcoat  he  (juite  recently 
borrowed  from  ine  to  give  to  a  l)lind  fiddler.  "  CJae  wa',' 
he  coolly  replied,  and  in  his  blandest  manner,  "gae  wa', 
Tammas,  tell  your  aspiring  leddy  that  you  bestowed  the 
bonnie  braw  wab  o'  worsit  braidclaith  as  a  present  on  the 
laird's  billie,  an'  man,  she'll  kiss  you  on  baith  cheeks  for 
the  glorious  filj  1  IJesides,  I'nj  coining  owie  on  Saturday, 
and  I'll  persuade  My  Xannie,  O,  to  i-elent.  The  paltry 
loan  I  ask  shall  be  redeemed  in  a  day  oi-  twa  at  the  maist. 
Come,  I  say  I  doll'  that  auld  blanket,  and  have  done  with 
this  fooling.  You  shall  have  foi'  a  mere  song  the  old 
wooden  harrows  you  so  much  admired  the  other  <lay. 
Give  me  the  carpet  !"  Of  course  he  had  his  way.  Muckle- 
backit  is  irresistible,  and  is  master  of  everybody.  Therefore 
the  wife  of  the  man  of  the  sea  was  then  and  there  shawled 
with  my  dear  old  plaid,  just  as  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  may 
have  been  enwrapped  in  the  royal  mantle  by  her  late  faith- 
ful squire,  the  sapient  John  Brown.  T  will  not  attempt  to 
describe  the  leave-taking  of  Samuel  Mucklebackit  and 
the  sailor's  wife  and  the  little  girl.  Had  .she  had  her 
desire,  I  doubt  not  that  the  poor  grateful  Ijody  would  have 
bobbed  down  on  her  knees  before  him,  and  would  have 
even  then  wished  to  kiss  the  very  soles  of  his  snow- 
besmirched  boots,  and  that  despite  of  the  fact  that  all  the 
time  he  was  lecturing  and  admonishing  her  in  language 
severer  than  any  e\er  heard  f)Ut  of  a  "Charity"  hospital. 
But  his  stern  big  words  were  all  but  as  one  of  his  make- 
believes  ;  for,  in  a  sense  opposite  of  the  comnion  one,  Sam 
is  a  hypocrite  of  tlie  hypocrites.  So  wdien  the  little  girl 
Susan  came  forward  weei)ing  to  impress  with  her  childly, 
innocent   lips    tlin   fai-ewell    kiss   upon    his  great,   bronzed. 
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deep-sjullied,  Killiecrankie-lookin,2:,  profusely-bearded  visage 
this  found-out  Pharisee  actually  I)]ubbered,  and  then  after 
hugging  her  once  or  twice  turned  tail  and  actually  tied  in 
shame  and  confusion.     After  they  had  fairly  parted  for  good 
(till  the  next  day)  and  we  had  driven  a  space  in  silence  alone, 
my  attention  was  again  drawn  to  my  friend  by  the  extra- 
ordinary WMV  he  was  drawing  the  stupendous  sleeA'e  of  his 
voluminous  greatcoat  athwart   the  middle  latitude  of  his 
undiscovered  countenance,  and  by  his  beginning  and  con- 
tinuhig    to   ease   his   over-charged   heart    in    woi'ds    which 
resembled  neither  converse,   speech,   prayer,    nor   sermon, 
but  were  a  combination  of  all   these  and  others.     It  was 
thus,  while  groaning,  moaning,  and  mourning,  and  sw^aying 
his  Jove-like  bulk  that,  as  neai-ly  as  I  can  remember,  he 
half  soliloquised,    or  mused  aloud,  anent  the    sailor's  wife 
incident.      "  Eh,  Dominie,  what  a  world  is  this  !     Physical, 
.social,    intellectual,    moral,    an'    spiritual,    evil    an'    wrang 
everywhere  !      The  puir,  puir,   cratur's  !     Trampin'   a'   the 
road    to    Shiel's    eenoo    in   this   weather,    an  tramjDm'   sae 
through    '  Christian   Scotland  !'     The  thocht  o'  wee  8usie, 
the  bonnie  wee  lassie  bairn,  is  atweel  owre  muckle  for  me  ! 
When  she  came  and  twined  her  little  arms  sae  confidingly 
around  my  neck  I  thocht  I  wad  choke,  and  felt  as  if  a  haill 
regent  tattie  had  gotten  into  an'  stuck  fast  in  my  hause  ! 
Oh,  for  the  morn  !"  &c. 

Xo  sight  is  so  touching  or  so  pathetic  in  this  woi-ld  as 
that  of  a  strong  man  in  a  supreme  agony  of  grief  or 
compassion.  My  plaid  I  why  in  that  harrowing  extreme 
moment,  w-hen  the  sight  of  my  too  sensitive  friend's 
distress  thrilled  my  nature  to  its  profoundest  depths,  I 
could  have  stripped,  I  say,  and  given  him  every  garment  off 
my  aged  person,  and,  of  course,  have  confronted  and 
braved  even  Mrs  P.  her.self  into  the  bargain.     At  last,  we 
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iirrivod  .md  diew  up  before  the  magnificent  niansicm  of 
liunkuin  Hall,  only  after  all  a  short  half-lujur  behind  time 
— a  moonshine  matter. 


A  "  KIRSENIN." 


Cf^lHE  other  cLay,  whilst  leisurely  and  contemplatively 
ij^  examining  the  western  or  lee  side  of  a  dark-brown 
russet  hawthorn  hedge,  which  runs  by  the  venerable  ruins 
of  "  Blaebraes,"  who  should  come  up  at  a  swinging  pace  but 
our  gentleman-like,  smart  post-runner,  and,  with  a  defe- 
rential salutation,  hand  me  through  a  "  slap  " — with  the 
grace  and  the  air  of  a  Beau  Bruramel — my  copy  of  our  Edin, 
burgh  daily,  some  half  score  business  letters,  and  another- 
an  unconniion-looking  document,  addressed  thus  : — 

"  Mir  tomis  Pintele 
fermir  Blabrase  by  Haddington 
in  haist. " 

After  hastily  scanning  the  various  other  epistles  and  the 
summary  of  the  daily,  I,  with  piqued  curiosity,  and  with  ner- 
vous tremor,  and  alacrity,  at  last  tore  open  the  extraordinary 
despatch  of  my  original  correspondent,  and  read  exactly  as 
follows.  (I  transcribe  the  letter  literally  verbatim,  only 
helping  the  punctuation  a  little,  in  order  that  it  may 
be  more  readily  understood) : — 

"Ledyslove,  the  29t  Aixprile." 

"Dkek  Sih — doo  yoo  minde  ov  wan  olde  seivint  of  yoors  cald  Saunders 
Tomsin  ?  An  im  him,  vera  okle  noo,  awnd  vera  bad  witli  tlie  Roomatiks. 
but  beein  a  Good  skolir,  aw  reed  al  the  paipers,  likewise  seein  the 
Cronikles  int  evry  uthcr  friday.  sam  is  a  drol  felly,  en  so  is  your  oncelf 
on  the  sli  I  Non  ov  the  neebors  wood  tack  jien  in  hand  to  rite  to  yoo  Mii- 
rintil,  beekuz  not  wan  or  thim  kin  speke  good  Ingglish  bit  INIee  !  aun  I 
lairnt  longe  sine,  as  burns  saso,  with  joopitir,  a  klivir  maun,  hoo  maid  hiz 
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breed  bee  teacliing  bnrncs  it  tlic  AiV)y,  eftir  he  cooiliiit  keeji  a  tol  howce 
beekauxe  bee  coodint  get  wan  I  aw  wuz  lioes  best  hkolir,  ami  he  alwase 
sent  mee  for  hiz  Siiutf,  klajiing  nice  on  the  bed  an  sayin',  whnn  I  kanie  liak 
— '  Good  boa,  Saunders ;  klevir  boa,  indede  I  bring  een  the  koU  now, 
Saunders  I'  What  iz  larnt  in  tlie  flowry  daseovyorc  wee  seMiin  forgctt  — 
80  olde  Samiders  is  steel  a  rale  gode  inglisher,  illtho  aboove  setxy  noo,  en 
kin  rite  or  speke  too  ainybody- -nae  niaiter  boo— nae  rnaiter  boo  I  Yool 
mind  mee.  niir  jiintid,  aw  wnz  yoor  forzmin  the  furst  eer,  twenty  eers 
bigon,  yoo  forsuek  tiie  skoolmaister  tred,  en  took  up  iniiabitashin  it 
blaybraise,  Au  sode  the  dookit  Park  that  eer  with  ma  2  lian<lH,  eet  wuz 
ots.  The  neebirs  beer  an  wants  yoo  en  sani  to  kiun  en  15ee  pra/sint  it  the 
Kirsinin'  ov  nia  Siin-iu-law's  haiin  on  friday  furst,  at  nite  at  seevon 
o'klock.  eets  to  bee  a  grand  kirstenin,  awnd  eets  too  bee  caled  efter 
Samil,  beekiz  its  no  a  lawsy,  en  Jamie — thawts  mi  Sun-in-hiw  a  rale  fine 
fally,  awnd  a  onkomin  giaiid  plowman,  hiz  an  awfy  wark  wee  Samil  I  bee 
Stajiit  our  too  Clovir-rigs  yestreen  en  axt  Muklebakit,  en  bee's  to  kum  I 
aw  don't  no  what  weeldoo,  bit  the  men  beer  al  decklare  heel  iio  want  a 
good  8(i\ip  ov  warim  tody,  awnd  evry  wan  eetcb  biz  geen  a  sixspinse  a 
peece  to  purvide  sum.  tbay  thot  the  thing  wadny  bee  kompletu  weetbowt 
yoo,  so  they  maid  Mee  promisb  on  the  bit  too  rite  this  letir  en  ceevylies 
ax  yoo.  tlie  Jlinistir  is  till  Arrive  on  the  Ceen  it  seeven,  soe  yoo  shood 
leev  blaybraise  about  Seex^say  a  leetul  eftir  See.x.  Au  hope  you  en 
Nany  O,  ez  Sam  cals  er,  iz  well,  as  this  leeves  Mee  at  prazsint  in  gud  hcltii, 
een  note  fasbt  wee  the  Roomaticks  I — Adjoo,  fairweel.  til  friday  I  your 
afexbhionate  olde  forzman, 

"S.\UM)EBS  TOJISIN." 


Racking  my  brains,  and  turning  over  and  lansacking 
the  leaves  ui  that  wonderful  volume — memory,  I  at 
length,  after  a  half-hour's  anxious  and  exhausting  scrutiny, 
came  upon  the  undoubted  reminiscence  of  the  saj)ient 
"  Saunders,"  my  quondam  first  ploughman,  about  twenty 
years  ago.  At  the  tiist  glance,  his  uni(iue  photogi-aph  was 
recognised,  and  1  beheld,  vividly  and  grajihically  pourtrayed 
in  my  mental  album,  the  likeness  and  lineaments,  moral 
and  physical,  of  the  rare  olil  fellow  when  he  was  last  .seen 
in  the  body  by  me,  and  when  he  was  in  the  prime  of  his 
dayij  and  his  strength.  "  Saunders  Tomsin  "  is  neither  a 
true  nor  a  fair  specimen  of  the  general  Scottish  ploughman 
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of  the  present  generation,  who  is  often  a  man  of  consider- 
able information,  libei'al  and  extended  vie^\•s,  and  very 
often,  in  fact,  the  owner  of  an  intellect  capaljle  of  vigorous 
and  original  thought — but  I  think  I  am  perfecth'  justified 
in  presenting  him  as  the  antitype  of  an  assui'edly  not  yet 
extinct  class,  or  section  of  a  class.  "  Saunders,"  then,  in 
his  hey-day,  was  a  stalwart,  sturdy,  hard-working,  most 
honest,  and  most  trustworthy  servant,  whose  harmless,  and 
yet  most  amusing,  mental  idiosyncrasy  was  a  deep-grounded 
belief  in  his  own  mighty  importance  and  transcendent 
capacity  and  wisdom.  Pompous,  officious,  and  con- 
sequential to  a  fault,  he  looked  down  upon  his  non-reading 
fellow-labourers  as  objects  only  worthy  of  his  pity,  and  so 
communed  with  them  and  treated  them  after  the  mode  and 
manner  of  a  huge  turkey  cock  amidst  a  mixed  flock  of  barn- 
yard fowls  and  gutter  ducks.  Consequently,  he  jan^ed  and 
clashed  inharmoniously  with  all  the  bolder  spirits  amongst  his 
fellow-workmen,  by  some  of  whom  he  used  often  to  be  angrily 
and  impatiently  commanded  to  proceed  hurriedly  to  an  un- 
nameable  region,  as  a  confounded  old  humbug  and  meddling- 
jackass,  etc.  However,  as  his  psychological  peculiarity 
was  really  to  his  neighbours  fai'  more  amusing  than 
hurtful,  or  even  disagreeably  arrogant,  Saunders  was 
never  to  any  of  them,  for  any  length  of  time,  an  object 
of  resentment  or  repugnance,  but  rather,  indeed, 
the  reverse.  Being  extremely  and  strangely  ambitions 
of  being  accounted  the  most  learned  man  and 
the  "  best  skolir "  on  the  farm,  nothing  elevated  him 
higher  and  pleased  liim  more  than  to  be  asked  by  a 
neighbour  to  write  a  letter  for  him  to  send  away  to 
some  friend.  A  whole  night — a  long,  important,  undis- 
turbed night — for  this  momentous  literary  performance 
must  be  specially  and  solemnly  named  and  set  apart  all 
alone  by  itself  !     At  the  appointed  hour,  true  to  a  second, 
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8;iuncl('rs  would  ;ij)poar,  furiiisliocl  foi-  tlic  fray  with  liis  own 
ink-bottle,  ready-made  goose  quill,  and  budget  of  blotting 
paper  in  hand.  Having  planned  and  set  the  table  in  the 
best  position  for  light,  wiped  it  carefully  with  his  sleeve, 
and  placed  a  chair  near  it  for  his  own  use,  he  would  then 
gravely  and  magisterially  seat  himself  down  thereon,  and 
then — most  likely  for  the  first  time  since  his  entrance,  and 
discarding  for  the  nonce  the  use  of  his  everyday  vulgar 
"  Skotch  " — magnilo((Ucntly  address  his  poor  friend  (no 
better,  and  as  "  igiiant  as  a  haythin  "  in  the  estimation  of 
the  pedantic  "  forzman  "')  in  his  characteristic  fashion.  The 
"  letter" — in  all  likelihood  merely  a  simple  note  of  jess  than 
a  half-dozen  sentences  tipoii  the  most  ordinary  of  matters — 
wniilil  be  produced  and  finished  after  no  less  than  a  couple 
of  hours  of  groaning  and  twisting  and  violent  labour  and 
sweating,  at  once  as  a  masterpiece  of  caligraphy,  ortho- 
graphy, and  composition  ! 

After  spelling  my  way  with  painful  difficulty  a  second 
time  through  his  present  epistolaiy  eftbrt  to  myself,  I 
instantly  determined  to  accept  the  im  itation  therein  con- 
tained, and  to  walk  over  to  Leddyslove  on  the  evening  in 
question.  The  evening,  when  it  came,  proved  a  niost 
charming  one.  Arrived  at  the  western  (;nd  of  the  long  row 
of  red-roofed  erections,  which  comprise  the  ploughman  and 
cottars'  cottages  of  Leddyslove,  I  encjuired  of  a  sedate,  fat- 
cheeked,  bare-footed  urchin  of  about  ten  summers,  and  of 
the  male  sex,  who  was  dozing  a  "peerie"  with  the  gravity  and 
air  of  an  embryo  statesman,  close  by  the  western  gavel 
of  the  hou.se,  if  he  could  dire:'t  me  to  the  habitation 
of  Horsman,  the  "  suninlaw  "  of  Saunders  Tamson  ? 
At  my  question,  the  young  Gladstone  coolly  winked, 
ncjdded  his  elf-locked  head,  wounded  up  his  top-cord, 
pouched  his  toy,  and  urged  me  laconically  to  accompany 
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him  with  a  beck  and  a  shout,  thus — "  Here  it's  ! — yont 
here,  sir  !"  and  then  immediately  trotted  off  before  me  to 
point  out  yont  where!  The  residence  this  year  of  Jamie 
Horsman  I  found  to  be  the  middle  domicile  of  the  "  lane 
raw  "  of  Leddyslove.  In  and  out  of  the  only  outside  door  of 
the  dwelling,  as  I  approached,  flitted  several  smirking  queans 
— maids  and  matrons — all  in  field  gear  and  grandeur  of 
bright  ribbons  and  clean  caps  and  aprons,  one  of  whom, 
seeing  my  disinclination  to  enter  unannounced,  cried  from 
the  interior,  familiarly — "  Come  in — dicht  yer  feet  an' 
come  in.  Nae  ceremony — we're  a'  John  Tamson's  bairns 
here  ! — come  in,  Mr  Pintail  !"  Obeying  these  homely  and 
well-meant  injunctions,  I  did  pass  in,  and  was  taken  in  tow 
and  ushered  by  the  damsel  (their  mother)  along  a  flag- 
paved  passage  and  into  an  apartment,  the  "  ben  end,"  or, 
more  commonly,  the  "  room "  of  this  poor  man's  castle, 
wherein  I  found  already  assembled  quite  a  company,  in  which 
I  recognised  not  a  few  of  my  most  respected  friends  and 
acquaintances — to  wit,  Mr  Tam  Blackie,  master-smith,  Old 
Metal ;  Mr  D.  Carter,  carrier,  Tynetoun ;  Mr  Will  and 
Mrs  Jenny  Bowfur,  Staney-brae  ;  Mr  Dick  Twaddle,  road- 
man ;  ]\Iiss  Liza  Curly,  domestic  servant ;  IMisses  Bell, 
M'Bicker,  and  M'Gandy,  bothy-women,  etc.,  etc.  On  the 
"big  chair"  by  the  fire-place,  sat  crouched  up  "twafald," 
yet  most  contented  looking,  the  venerable  patriarch  of  the 
family^  the  grave  and  learned  Saunders  himself,  his  "lyart 
haffets  wearing  thin  and  bare,"  his  eye  winking  and  watery, 
and  his  whole  aspect  and  outer-man  bearing  and  exhibiting 
innummerable  and  certain  signs  of  fast  approaching 
and  final  decay.  The  "  room  "  was  a  plain  plastered  and 
papered,  white  deal-floored  and  one-windowed  chamber,  of 
the  usual  order  in  ploughmen's  dwellings  in  these  times, 
of  some  eighteen  by  tw^elve  feet ;  it  was  furnitured  and 
ornamented  also  much  in  the  general  fashion,  with  a  print- 
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curtained  "tent"  Imd,  li.i\  in;,'  a  wdiulmus  Joseph-coat 
counterpane,  made  of  numl)erless  little  squares  of  difterent 
patterned  print  cloth,  dciftly  and  neatly  stitched  together; 
a  large  nialiogany-fraincd  "eclit-day"  clock,  a  lung  table, 
l»e-<]raped  with  the  whitest  of  white,  and  enriched  with  two 
full  bottles  and  a  few  glasses,  and  plates  heaped  high  with 
scones  and  cheese,  cut  up  into  ready  whangs  ;  half  a  score 
of  substantial  black-V)irk  chairs,  and  a  beautiful,  black- 
leaded,  shining  Carron  grate  in  the  •'  chimley."  The  four 
walls  were  emblazoned  with  a  variety  of  startling  wood- 
prints, cut  from  illustiated  calendars,  penny  dreadfuls, 
and  "  Police  News,"  a  few  in  frames,  not  always  a  perfect 
fit,  others,  the  major  part,  simply  tacked,  or  battered, 
unglazed  and  unprotected,  upon  the  papered  plaster.  From 
roof  to  ceiling,  and  from  doorstep  to  hearthstone,  all  and 
every  one  inch  and  object  and  article  appeared  as  if 
scrubbed  and  scoured  and  swept  to  its  brightest,  and  wa»s 
scrupulously  sweet  and  clean,  and  spoke  volumes  for  the 
activity,  handiness,  and  even  love  of  the  young  house-wife, 
at  the  baptism  of  whose  second-born  we  had  all  congregated 
to  witness  and  assist  in. 

T  had  scarcely  taken  seat  and  began  an  auld-warld  crack 
with  Saunders,  when  in  who  should  stalk  but  the  jolly, 
beaming  Hootsman,  the  "  maister,"  and  nobody  else,  arm 
in  arm,  than  the  momentous  and  massive  Mucklebackit 
himself  !  On  all  the  faces  round,  as  the  sad  and  serious, 
yet  smiling,  Sam  strode  forward.  One  could  have  marked 
a  grin  of  the  broadest: — a  recognition — a  sunny-like  blush, 
or  as  mile  of  the  heartiest  regard  and  satisfaction.  With 
one  accord  they  all  arose  and  clustered  around  him.  On 
the  visajre  of  their  hero,  sunshined  for  a  moment  an  unfor- 
gettably  answering  smile  ;  but  this  was  directly  overclouded 
by  a  shade  of  solemn  seriousness  as  he  sat  down  and  cried 
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anxiously — "  Mrs  Horsman — Jean  !  where's  the  wee  thing  ? 
Bring  him  lien  —  I  want  to  looli  at  him — bring  in  young 
Sam,  Jean  !"  In  a  jerk,  Jean  was  in  the  room  with  an 
ai-mful  of  white  robes,  tippets,  and  pelisses,  and  presenting 
them  all  with  a  low  curtsey  to  the  now  eeri(!-looking  and 
dumb-foundered  Mucklebackit,  who  stood  up  and  gazed 
long  and  amazedly  at  the  wee,  white,  butter-ball-looking 
dot  of  humanity,  whilst  soliloquising  abstractedly  at  inter- 
vals thus  : — "  That's  him — is't  1  Eh — young  Sam — Samuel 
the  Second —  !  may  he  Ijut  realise  a  thousand  part  of  what 
the  first  could  only  dream  o'  !  That's  young  Sam  !  Eh, 
y>ee\,  weel  !  blessings  on  his  bonnie  wee  broo,  sae  brent, 
sae  braid,  an'  sae  bulgy  !  His  pap  o'  a  wee  mouth  is  his 
mither's,  a'  the  rest  stares  the  daddy  in  the  face.  I'll  stand 
by  him— I  will  !" 


* 


From  all  tlie  adjacent,  and  even  distant  farms,  in  single 
p  irties,  or  in  groups  of  twos  and  threes,  the  swelling  company 
was  augmented  until  even  the  kitchen  passage  and  pantry 
were  ciowded.  To  each  and  all  on  arrival,  a  "  glass  "  and  a 
whang  of  flour  scones  and  cheers  were  proffered,  and  gener- 
ally merrily  accepted.  A  yonker  or  two  were  visible  in 
the  party,  but  mostly  the  multitude  was  composed  of  human 
units  and  specimens  on  the  shady  side  of  five-and-twenty. 
The  decorum  and  demeanour  of  the  country  people  surprised 
me.  In  my  time,  and  not  so  long  ago,  the  manner  and 
behaviour  of  such  a  large  gathering  of  our  farm  folk  would 
h;ive  shocked  and  put  to  the  blush  the  sense  of  propriety 
and  refinement  of  an  Esquimaux.  Now,  happily,  this  was 
all  revolutionised,  and  the  ruddy  sons  and  daughters  of  the 
soil  conducted  themselves  very  like  ordinary  humanity 
escaped  i-ecently  from  the  savage  state.  The  toggery  of 
them    all,  too,  was   faultless — or  at  least  fashional)le — and 
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all  their  skins   visible  seemed  to  have  been   blessed  at  no 
distant  date  with    the  touch  of  soap   and   water.       In  the 
core,  although  necessarily  coarse,  were  some  samples  of  the 
.animal  man,  which  were  a  joy  to  look  upon.     Intellectually 
too,    I    watched   aiul    tucjk    note  of   not  a   few  lieads,  which 
could  any  day  serve  as  fit  and  approved  models,  to  an  artist, 
of  mute  inglorious  Miltons — albeit,    I   nmst  say,   the  great 
bulk  of  the  "physiogs  "  presented  "  casts  "  expressive  rather 
of  push,  worldly  wisdom,  and  other  altogether  earthly  aspira- 
tions.       The    feminine    portion    of    the    flock    exhibited 
representatives  of  all  classes  of  the  rural  working-woman. 
The  fat,  white  faced,  motiierly,  kind-heart ;  the  saddened, 
yet  smiling  middle-aged  wife  ;    and  the  smirking,  laughing, 
glancing-from-beneath-eyehi-shes    lassie — smooth,    blushing, 
and  bonnie — were  all  there  in  their  fullest  feathers.     About 
a  quarter  of  an   hour  only  after  the  appointed  time,    the 
minister  arrived  upon  the  "  ceen  " — as  that  learned  luminary 
and  occult  student  of  calendars,  "  Saunders  Tomsin,"  would 
say.     And  not  only  the  minister,  but,  indeed  the  ministers, 
for  it  appeared  that  the  reverend  Mr  Thos.  Lovall  hai)pened 
to  be  visited  by  a  clerical  friend  on  the  baptismal  evening, 
and  this  brother  blackcoat,   the  undoubtedly  sedate,  if  not 
most  reverend,  Mr  Kichard  Calvin  Screechlaw  of  Cauldkirk, 
hatl   accompanied    him.      The  first-named  ecclesiastic   is   a 
single  saint  of  about  thirty  ;  tall,  but  agile,  with  wild  staring 
eyes,    weird   as   those   which   a  man  on  Hallowe'en  could 
conceive.     The   leading  feature  of  this  disciple  is   earnest 
devotion  and  love  for  "  fallen  man  "—stretched  to  an  agony. 
His    companion,    Mr   Screechlaw,    is   a   gentleman— or  an 
individual — of  another  character  and    complexion — quite. 
Lovall  is  "  broad  church  ;"  while  Screechlaw  is  extreme,  and 
self-contained  as  a  gate  post.     His  father  was  a  Charles  the 
Second  Covenanter,  therefore  he  is  one  too.     The  dogmatical 
"  five  points  "  of  Calvin  are  to  him  as  the  five  fingers  of  the 
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hand  which  alone  can  draw  ajar  the  gate  of  heaven  to 
predestmed  entrants  !  All  who  swerve  therefrom  swerve 
to  the  left.  Socially  and  politically — being  as  he  is  in  his 
fine  manse  and  fat  glebe  securely  and  comfortably  established 
for  this  world — ^he  is  a  Toiy  of  the  bluest  type,  and  ti'ulv 
an  inflexible  maintainer  of  the  whole  existing  order  of 
things.  By  the  shrewdest  amongst  his  parishioners  he  is 
rated  for  what  he  is  worth  to  a  nicety  ;  but  these  observers 
throughout  all  the  bounds  of  his  wide  domain  may  be 
reckoned  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand,  and  so  the  self-esteemed 
"saint"  is  permitted  to  run  his  course  unmolested. 

After  shaking  hands  with  the  chiefs  and  chieftainesses 
all  round,  the  two  "Mess  Johns"  slipped  into  the  chairs 
offered,  the  junior  the  while  asking  Mrs  Hoi-sman  to  favour 
him  with  a  Bible.  At  this  point  of  the  interesting 
pi'oceedings,  the  cot-house  was  literally  packed  to  o-\-er- 
flowing  with  an  audience  made  up  of  all  sorts  of 
country  people,  l)arring  the  landed  proprietor  class. 
Whether  it  were  owing  to  the  universally  high  respect  iu 
which  Jamie  Horsman,  as  a  prize  ploughman,  and  as  a 
quiet,  kindly,  and  obliging  neighbour  is  held,  or  to  the  pre- 
sence of  Mucklebackit,  Hootsman,  or  T.  P.,  I  know  not  ; 
but  sure  I  am  that  a  more  intelligent  and  physically  better- 
looking  and  better-dressed  company  of  country  folks,  has 
not  been  witnessed  in  East  Lothian  during  my  time.  And, 
again  I  repeat,  it  was  curious  to  note  the  correct  and 
respectful  demeanour  of  one  and  all  of  the  people.  Not  a 
sign,  not  a  feature  in  any  single  individual  of  the  assem- 
blage could  — even  by  a  Victorian  courtier — have  reasonably 
been  found  fault  with  as  \ulgar  or  in  bad  taste.  Mr 
Lovall  having  given  out  and  read  a  portion  of  the  ninth  of 
Romans,  and  most  lucidly  and  forcibly  expounded  it,  tlie 
kernel  of  the  grand  ceremony  of  the  evening  was  reached. 
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when,  after  an  appropriate  prayer  had  been  offered  up,  Mrs 
llorsnian  al)ruptly  made  entivmce  into  the  "  spencc  "  witli 
tlie  i)recious  babe  about  to  b»^  operated  upon,  enfolded  like 
a    seraph    in    a    cloud  of    bewildering  white  in   her  arras. 
^\  lirn  she  leached  her  gallant  husband,  she  tenderly  p.ussecl 
the  child  to  hiiu,  and  then  took  her  place  by  his  side,  while 
he   confronted  the  minister,    and   humbly,    yet    manfully, 
held  up  his  babe  before  God  and  the  world,  as  the  proud 
yet  deeply  responsible  earthly  father  and  guardian  of  its 
young  existence.       Young  Sam  never  uttered  so  much  as  a 
cheep,  but  bravely  lay  in  Ids  daddy's  arms  and  listened  to 
the  minister  speaking,  as  sensibly  and  as  quietly  as  any  old 
fat  dozing  magistrate  in  his  church  pew  of  a  warm  summer 
Sabljatli   afternoon.     In  sooth,  the  splendid   behaviour  of 
this  remarkable  hero  in  swaddling  bands  and  other  unmen- 
tionables was  a    matter    of    general    comment  and  joyous 
congratulations  during  the  whole  evening  ;  and  I  believe 
that  by  some  mysterious  psychological  sympathy  or  magnetic 
agency  the  wonderful  darling  really  knew  that  he  was  in 
the   presence  and  under   tbe    protecting   wing  of    his  all- 
sufficient  godfather — Sam  the  First  !     The  entire  company 
reverently  erected  itself  in  a  vertical  and    pious  attitude 
during  the  administration  of  the  sacrament.     Immediately 
after  the  jesponse,   a  hum,   a  hushed  uncertain   murmur, 
expressive     only     of    enthi-alling     interest     and     profound 
attention,    wafted    through    the    room     as    the    clergyman 
olHciating  stepped  forward,  and,  dipping  the  fingers  of  his 
right  hanil  in    the   baptismal    font — a  basin  of  the  purest 
spring  water — pronounced,  as  he  sprinkled  the  face  of  the 
wondei-ful  infant  witli   it,   the  name  of  "Samuel  Muckle- 
backit!  and  may  the  Lord  bless  thee,  Samuel,  and  grant  thou 
grow    up    and   develop,    and   prove    thyself,   by-and-bye,    a 
worthy    owner    and    maintainer   of    thy    renowned    name." 
"  Mr  Lovall,"  shortly  after,   broke  out  Samuel  the  First, 
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tousily  awaking  from  a  reverie — "  Mr  Lovall,  you  are  a 
trump  card  ;  give  me  your  hand.  Jamie  Horsman  approved 
himself  when  he  asked  you  to  christen  that  pearl  of  Scot- 
land— his  and  my  young  Sammy  !  But  see  !  Mr  Screechlaw, 
there,  is  tidging  fu'  fain,  to  say  something.  Leddies  and 
gentlemen,  attention,  if  you  please,  and  let  us  hear  what 
Mr  Screechlaw  has  to  say  !"  The  Reverend  Mr  Screechlaw 
raised  hurriedly  the  large  fat  shutters  of  his  violet  eyes  at 
this  bluff  appeal,  yet  innnediately  afterwards  smiled  exceed- 
ingly, as  if  happy  to  embrace  the  opportunity  wliich  Sam's 
words  had  occasioned,  if  not  created.  "  My  friends," 
lugubriously  began  this  stern  advocate  of  effectual  calling, 
"  my  friends,  we  are  all  in  a  desperate  dilemma  !  I  desire 
to  speak  a  word  of  admonition  to  the  motley  crowd  now 
foresrathered  within  the  walls  and  under  the  roof-tree  of 
this  house — the  more  so  as  happily  in  such  a  large  number 
there  possibly  may  be  one  or  two  of  the  elect.  I  tind  that 
among  farm  servants,  as  among  most  othei-  workfolk,  a 
spirit  of  grumbling  and  dissatisfaction  with  their  worldly 
lot  has  arisen  at  the  present  time.  Now,  this  is  wrong — 
nay,  against  the  teaching  of  the  Holy  Word,  wherein  all 
are  enjoined  and  couunanded  to  submit  quietly  to  whatever 
circumstances  they  are  born  into.  What  do  you  think  you 
are  that  you  thus  profanely  breathe  a  murmur  of  discontent  1 
To  you  it  is  given  to  till  the  earth  " — "  I  beg  pardon, 
reverend  sir !"  wrathfully  interrupted  Mucklebackit, 
abruptly  jumping  up  in  the  midst  of  the  crowd  like  a  huge 
jack-in-the-box.  "I  beg  pardon,  but  I  cannot  for  the  life 
of  me  sit  quietly  and  hear  iny  brother  and  sister  toilers 
preached  at  in  this  fashion.  I  don't  dispute  your  strange 
theology — have  it  all  and  welcome  !  I  am  much  mistaken 
if  a  single  individual  in  the  room  desires  to  share  one  shaird 
of  the  least  essential  doctrine  of  it  with  you." 
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Mr  Screoclil.aw  stood  up  and  iipolo;;ised,  in  a  f;iwninj^ 
manner,  "  that  he  knew  nut  that  Mr  Mucklehackit  of  Clover- 
ri<,'i,'s  was  present  in  the  room — he  never  havin;,'  cnjoyod 
the  high  privilege  of  meeting  Sam  j)ers()nally  before.  Now, 
however,  that  they  Iiad  met,  he  (Screechlaw)  was  shockingly 
sorry  to  think  they  had  disagreed  on  the  all-important 
theme  of  theology.  Correct  doctrinal  views  on  this  grand 
.subject  he  himself  considered  to  be  of  the  mo.st  \  ital 
importance  to  every  one.  Would  ^Ir  Mucklehackit  say 
what  he  meant  by  his  (Screechlaw's)  '  .strange  '  tlieology  ? 
He" 

"  I  beg  pardon,  a  second  time  ((juoth  Sam,  annoyedly) 
for  having  to  interrupt  you,  but  I  respectfully,  yet  d(>cidedly 
submit,  Mr  Screechlaw,  that  this  room  is  not  to  Ije  con- 
verted to-night  into  a  polemic  Ixai-garden.  But  really 
what  I  rose  and  objected  tn  in  your  remarks  was  not  so 
much  C(jncerning  your  religious  oj)inions  as  against  your 
provoking  tone,  and  the  way  in  which  you  began  to  Icctuie 
us  poor  rustics  upon  our  social  and  other  affairs.  Can  you 
actually  and  seriously  suppose  that  we  are  the  fit  ninnies 
and  iml)eciles  to  be  addressed  in  such  a  style  ?  Because  we 
maybe  cannot  spell  our  Iduiulcring  way  with  brain-racking 
difficulty  through  an  old  book  or  two  in  a  dead  language,  as 
one  here  and  there  of  you  presumaV)ly  can,  do  you  really 
imagine  that  this  confers  upon  you  all,  or  any  of  you,  a 
light  to  stand  up  in  l)road  day,  and  prcacli  at  us  in  the 
combined  manner  of  a  dame  teacher  to  her  Sunday-school 
children,  and  that  of  a  West  India  planter  to  his  black-a- 
moors?"  "Stop,  stop,  ]Mr  Muckleljackit,"  cried  Mr  Lovall, 
hysterically.  "  Stop,  Sam  !  Spare  the  cloth.  I  am  sure 
that  Mr  Screechlaw,  whether  or  not  he  be  an  offendei-,  will 
seriously  take  your  lesson  to  heart ;  and  for  myself,  as  sure 
am  I  that  T  am  more  than  deli'dited  to  make  one  of  such  a 
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large  and  such  an  exceedingly  respectable  and  intelligent 
company.  Old  Saunders  here  is  my  special  friend  !  Mr 
Thomson,  how  do  you  feel  in  this  charming  weather?  You 
haA'e  got  quite  a  congregation  together  to  witness  the  bap- 
tism of  your  grandson!"  "Deed  you  may  say  so,  sir," 
returned  Old  Saunders,  grandiloquently,  being  considerably 
higher  uplifted  than  his  common  elevation  by  the  general 
notice  which  was  being  taken  of  him  —  "  deed,  weel  you  may 
say  so,  Mr  LoAall !  An'  I'm  moril  sertin  thit  Jamie,  my 
sun-in-law,  di'deent  inveet  the  wan  tlioosand  pairt  on  thirn 
at  a'.  Bit  'e  see  it's  neer  hand  to  the  taii-m  noo,  yoo  no, 
aund  the  most  feck  of  them  ir  awl  goin'  to  a  foy  in  the  next 
houce,  the  next  houce.  Yes,  yes ;  eets  too  bee  bekiz  too 
lasses  ir  leevin — too  awfy  bootiful  girl  wunches  indeed  ! — 
they  ir  baith  heer — standing  down  thonder  in  the  pasidge 
doore."  Here  the  poor,  brt)ken-do\vn  old  man  received 
from  his  daughter,  Jean,  the  energetic  gude-wife  of  the 
house  a  thorough  shaking,  and  fixing  up  in  his  ])ig  chair 
and  a  tumbler  of  well-watered  nappy.  "  Maister  Lovall 
aund  maister  Scraichly,  yoor  good  helth  !  Samil,  the  same, 
aw  don't  heer  wel  noo,  bit  yoor  song  aboot  the  i^loomin  was 
weel  dun — bit  yoo  stopit  ower  soon — yoo  shood  iv  sade  a 
vairce  aboot  the  tine  horce  that  draws  the  ploo,"  &c.,  &c. 

Before  the  clericals  left,  Mr  Lovall  drujdc  the  "health,  long 
life,  and  prosperity"  of  young  Sam,  to  which  Sam  the  elder 
felicitously  replied.  In  his  remarks,  Mr  Lovall  took  occasion 
to  speak  a  word  in  season  on  the  advantages  of  mati-imony, 
which  sent  at  once  to  ill-concealed  giggling  all  the  rosy 
maidens  in  the  crowd,  and  made  Ilootsman  cock  up  his  ears, 
and  smirk  and  blush  like  a  twenty-year-old.  As  usual,  the 
jovial  chieftain  of  Leddyslove,  with  all  his  customaiy 
adroitness,  had  got  himself  implanted  deeply  in  a  thicket  of 
fair  faces,  whei'e  he  stuck  during  the  whole  of  the  ceremony, 
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chattering  .ind  cli.ifHii;,'  to  this,  or  piiithing  the  elbows  of 
the  other  of  his  nuincunis  tciniiiine  supporters  and  ;iji|i.ii('iit 
devotees.  Could  the  (i])tics  of  a  certain  youthful  Fairbairn 
at  Bunkum  Hal  I  have  been  suddenly  opened,  and  directed 
to  the  lowei-  end  nf  the  room,  how  they  would  have  stared  ! 
eh,  how  tlipy  would  have  stared  I 

Jnnaediately  after  the  departure  of  the  cler<(ynien,  the 
unimitrd  [Kution  of  the  jtarty  quietly  betook  itself  hence 
also,  and  the  residue,  comprehending  Sam  the  First,  Black, 
the  smith  ;  Carter,  the  carrier  ;  Hootsnian,  T.  P.,  and  one 
or  two  of  Horsman's  neighbours,  were  asked  to  step  butt 
to  the  kitchen  and  partake  of  tea.  Tliis  over,  and  on  our 
resumption  of  our  former  (juarters  in  the  "  ben  "  apartment 
of  the  humble  domicile,  Hootsman  characteristically  pro- 
posed that  Rob  Clarty,  one  of  tlie  ploughmen  present, 
should  go  for  his  fiddle,  and  give  us  some  of  his  i-eels  and 
strathspeys,  for  the  yerking  off  of  which  l^ob,  it  seems,  is 
in  these  parts  a  famous  hand.  But  Jean,  the  clever, 
*'  through-gaun,"  prudent  gude-wife  and  loving  mother, 
objected  strongly  to  this,  as  she  asserted  "  wee  Hanuny 
couldna  abear  ony  whistle  music  looder  than  the  sang  o'  the 
tea-kettle,  or  the  sleepy  cur-mur  o'  the  Jiuld  gray  poosie 
cat  on  the  hearth-stane."  When  ^Nlucklebackit  heard  this 
he  instantly  shouted  with  a  touch  of  the  despot  for  fun  in 
his  manner  to  the  bold  yef)man  and  jaunty  lady-killer  of 
sixty  five  summers — "Hootsman!  no  fiddling,  T  say  I  the 
tastes  and  distastes,  the  likings  and  dislikings  of  young 
8am  shall  be  respected  !  T  say  it — and  I'll  have  it  so — 
sure  '  But,  perhaps,  that  pearl  above  price,  my  cradled 
namesake,  hath  no  objections  to  the  human  voice  divine. 
Hath  he,  Jean?"  '*()li,  no,  .Mr  ^lucklebackit,  nane 
whatsomever,"  ijuoth  Jean,  "  ye  may  a'  sing  bonnie  Scots 
sangs   till   the  r<jof-tree  leaves  the   liggin',  an'    the    sweet 
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baby  w^e  totum,  will  never  cry  wheesht  !"  "  That  signs 
an'  shows,  and  unmistakably  forecasts  true  genius  in  a 
personage  of  his  years — or,  rather,  weeks,"  rejoined  the 
god-father,  happily — "therefore,  I  conclude  that  the 
fiddle  motion  is  dropped,  and  that  we  all  agree  to  have 
recourse  to  that  inimitable  instrument — the  flute,  pipe,  or 
whistle,  or  them  a'  in  ane,  to  wit,  that  whilk  is  variously 
termed  the  larynx,  wind-pipe,  gullet,  thi'oat,  weason,  craig, 
thrapple,  an  hause  of  the  no-doubt  unco  creature  ca'd  man  !" 
*'Then  Jean,  my  dear  wha's  turn  is  first?  We'll  a'  be 
guided  by  Jean  !"  "  I'll  answer  for  Jean,  an  ye  please,  Mr 
Mucklebackit,''  unexpectedly  sung  out  Jamie  Horsnian  ; 
"baith  Jean  an'  nie  are  prood  o'  yer  proposal,  an'  Jean 
thinks — an'  I  think,  too,  for  that  matter — that  ye  couldna 
do  better  than  lead  afl'  wi'  a  Aerse  or  twa  o'  yer  ain,  Sam — 
so,  I  beg  to  propose  Mr  Mucklebackit  for  a  i-ong !" 
"Jamie!'  quoth  Sam,  earnestly,  "that's  no'  fair,  ye  ken 
weel  hoo  that  I  hae  spoken  an'  speechified  a'ready — sae 
mickle,  in  trouth,  that  I  am  e'en  forjeskit  an'  sair  hoarse 
an'  loujait  wi'  the  tane  an'  the  tither  o'  them.  There's 
Pintail,  noo,  the  slee,  auld  meddlin',  scribblin'  busy-body 
will  sit  an'  hear  his  best  freend  on  earth  grow  hullv  an' 
hairse,  as  a  mootened  hoody  craw,  an'  never  say — Sam,  lat 
abee  !  Ye  auld  spavinf^d,  stoiterin',  cantankerous,  doited 
rascal — ye  toom  guano  bag — ye  yellow  weed — ye  discarded 
pillow-slip,  I  say  !  hunkerin'  there  in  a  corner,  watchin'  an' 
lauchin'  i'  yer  sleeve  at  ane  an'  a' — end  up,  I  say,  this 
moment,  as  bests  ye  dow,  an'  yerk  us  aff  a  sang  bely  ve,  e'en 
though  it  be  ane  o'  your  outrageous  imbecile  parodies  ! 
Stand  up  !  What  I  do  ye  demur?  Shall  I  come  an'  heeze 
you  up?  We  a'  ken  that  ye  are  nae  laverock — that  gaes 
'ithoot  tellin'  !  But,  never  mind  my  nonsense,  Tannrias, 
come  awa',  scramble  upo'  yer  feet,  an'  just  lilt  or  sci-eech  us 
Aff  yer  best — for  instance,    the    ane    ye  made  last  winter 
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when  '  y\y  N.imiic,  O'  was  awa'  visitinjij  her  Em'hro 
freend. 

Nod  ill  litT  dull)  mantle  sour  Nsiturc  arrays, 
And  howls  in  the  tempests  that  swoop  owre  the  braes, 
AVhile  hlasts  bluster  mailly  thro'  ilka  bleak  sliaw. 
They  mind  me  o'  Nannie — my  Nan  that 's  awa  I 
They  mind  me  o'  Nannie— yen,  Nan  that  'h  awa  ! 

By  the  mam  might  of  the  mendacious  Mucklebackit,  I  was 
cruelly  constrained  to  straddle  up  into  the  centre  of  the 
chamber,  and  there  made  to  stand  up  and  make  a  merry 
Andrew  of  myself  by  singing,  or  rather  shouting  in  a  shrill 
tenor,  cracked,  and  most  excruciating  voice,  the  whole  four 
verses  of  this  my  most  nonsensical  of  jj-arodies,  a  trifle  which 
was  written  only  for  an  liour's  diversion  during  a  rather 
brief  absence  of  Mrs  P.  from  Blaebraes,  Mucklebackit,  as 
soon  as  I  had  started,  coggled  himself  backward  on  the 
hinder  feet  of  his  chair,  enjoying  me  with  a  face  as  vast 
and  as  ruddy  as  the  harvest  moon,  and  shaking  with  glee. 
At  the  end  of  every  verse,  he  joined  in  the  repeated  line, 
and  frantically  yelled — more  than  in  tune,  and  with  the 
viirour  of  a  hurricane — 

They  mind  me  o'  Nannie— yea,  Nan  that 's  awa  ! 

After  my  escape,  Hootsman  was  next  clapped  in  the  stocks 
by  the  same  authority  ;  but,  unlike  me,  he  there  exhibited 
his  many  really  admirable  personal  and  social  qualities  to 
perfection,  by  rendering  in  his  own  unique  and  splendid 
style — that  is,  with  a  truthfulness,  birr,  and  eclat  which 
were  simply  irresistible,  and  which  would  have  swept  away 
any  amount  of  censorious  criticism  as  easily  and  as  cleanly 
as  Tyne  in  spate  does  a  byko  of  angry,  buzzing  wasps  upon 
her  baiiks — a  humourous  and  sarcastic  song  of  Sam's  about 
the  "  Death  of  Pved  Rob," — i.e.,  the  American  cooked 
"  beef." 
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At  this  stage,  the  majority  of  the  assembly  adjourned  for 
a  short  space  out  of  doors,  and  on  the  re-assembling  of  the 
party,  after  the  brief  adjournment,  all  of  us  who  were 
strangers  were  introduced  by  "  Jean  "  to  a  somewhat 
remarkable  sample  of  the  petticoated  half  of  mankind — a 
Miss  Jenny  Birdie,  a  sister  of  one  of  Horsman's  neighbours, 
and  a  spinster  considerably  on  the  niirky  sphere  of  thirty 
summers,  and  winters  also.  Miss  Jenny  has  acquired  some 
reputation  in  the  district  as  an  original  rural  poet,  and  a 
still  greater  celebrity  as  an  uncompromising  advocate  of  the 
"  rights  "  of  labouring  men's  wives  and  wenches,  and  as  a 
voluble  and  a  matchless  speaker  of  the  nati\e  doric — the 
only  language  that  this  she-oracle  deigns  to  use.  Muckle- 
backit  started  her  on  her  favourite  theme,  and  she  tackled 
to  it  with  a  brilliancy  and  copiousness  in  the  "  braid 
Scotcli  "  which  I  never  before  have  heard  even  approached 
to  in  purity,  fullness,  perspicuity,  and  expressiveness. 
Before  the  "  Kirsenin'  "  party  dispersed,  this  inspired  god- 
dess was  induced  by  Sam  to  sing  us  one  of  her  own  rhymes 
— a  sort  of  parody,  afar  oti"  of  "Is  there  for  honest 
poverty,"  and  she  proved  to  us  all  that  her  vocal  powers 
were  only  secondary  in  excellence  to  her  elocutionary  ones. 
As  her  song  really  possesses  some  modicum  of  originality, 
and  smacks  strongly  of  the  soil,  I  give  some  specimen 
stanzas  : — 

"  A  maid's  a  maid  for  a'  that  !  " 

"They  wha  on  earth  ai-e  from  their  birth 

Deemed  '  ladies  fine,'  and  a'  that. 
The  country  lass  they'll  slightly  pass. 

An  she  were  dirt  and  a'  that  ! 
For  a'  that,  an  a'  that. 

Their  trogs  and  trains,  and  a'  that  ; 

u 
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The  cottage  maiden,  in  her  blume, 
la  grander  dight,  than  a  that  ! 


♦'  To  feign  an'  flirt,  to  pout  an'  phiy, 

And  hsp  like  babes,  and  a'  that  ; 
Gude  faith,  we  haena  learnt  the  way — 

Nur  downa  think  to  fa'  that  ! 
For  a'  that,  and  a'  that, 

Their  braw,  braw  balls,  and  a'  that, 
The  lo'eeome  lasfiie,  with  her  jo. 

Can  smile  supreme  at  a'  that  ! 

"  Then,  nae  exchange  !  your  lives  live  ye  ; 

Gaunt,  geek,  an  girn,  and  a'  that ; 
But  dinna  toss  that  pride  sae  hie — 

My  sooth  !  ye  shou'dna  shaw  that ! 
For  a'  that,  and  a'  that ; 

Your  '  silks  '  and  '  lace,'  and  a'  that; 
Row't  in  her  plaid,  the  humble  maid 

Is  man's  true  queen,  for  a'  that !  " 

After  drinkimg  a  right  hearty  wullie-waught,  and 
singing  together  the  entire  deathless  "  Auld  Lang  Syne," 
we  all  shooks  hands  with  each  other  and  directly  after- 
wards betook  us  to  our  several  scattered  homes — each  and 
every  one  of  us  doing  so  as  happier  and  more  loyal  members 
and  children  of  Auld  Caledonia  for  the  glorious  evening  we 
had  enjoyed. 


A  TENANT  FARMER'S  WEDDING 
PRELIMINARIES. 


^1^! VENTS  the  most  startling  and  improbable  are  always, 
•^Ml  in  this  mysterious  sphere  called  earth,  occuring,  and 
we  are  every  day  by  them  being  compelled  to  acknowledge 
the  Beaconstield  aphorism  that  the  unexpected  is  that 
which  happens.  The  auspicious  event  now  forthwith  about 
to  be  for  all  time  chronicled,  may  not  be  said  to  fall  under 
the  category  of  the  wholly  unlooked-for,  perhaps,  because 
it  was  believed  in  by  one  or  two  individuals  as  a  fact 
which  was  quite  possible  any  time  during  the  last  five  or 
six  years.  But  if  the  event  itself  was  probable  and  in  a 
way  foreseen,  the  period  of  its  occurence  was  all  uncertain 
and  unknown,  .so  that  when  it  did  transpire  that  it  ivaa  to 
be,  the  report  burst  upon  us  all  with  the  abruptness  of  one 
of  Beaconsfield's  "  brightest  "  surprise.'?. 

The  assembled  worshippers  in  the  now  beautifully 
renovated  church  of  Tyne  Kirk  were  all  stirred  up  and 
agitated  to  the  marrow  on  a  recent  Sunday  morning,  by 
the  worthy  precentor  thereof  springing  nimbly  up  in  his 
seat— at  the  very  moment  the  minister,  in  his  voluminous 
and  flying  sombre  robes,  was  seen  to  issue  from  the  vestry 
on  his  grand  march  to  the  pulpit — and  vociferating  in  an 
admirably  valorous  and  stentorian  -voice  the  following 
wonderful  declaration  : — 

"  There  is  a  purpose  of  marriage  between  the  following 
parties,    namely,    John    Hootsman,    in    this    parish,    and 
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J<^ssie  Helen  Faiibixirn,  also  in  tliis  parish  ;  of  which 
proclamation  is  hereby  made  for  the  first,  second,  and 
third  time  '.  '" 

Si>  sooner  liad  the  prominent  and  important  church 
functionary  delivered  himself  valiantly  of  this  ominous 
annunciation  than  all  ov(m-  the  sanctuary  were  flashed 
covert  glances  of  unspeakable  consternation  and  horror 
between  maiden  and  maiden  ;  yea,  between  widow  and 
widow  (for  Hootsman  hail  been  couthie  with  eveiy  one  of 
them  and  hope  had  made  her  temple  in  the  hearts  of  them 
all),  and  a  certain  spinster,  now  resident  at  Teuch  Cleuch, 
and  named  Miss  Jennie  Birdie,  actually  swooned  right 
away,  and  had  to  be  supported  from  the  church  on  tlie  arm 
of  her  brother.  Apparently,  the  young  men  of  the 
congregation  had  their  risible  and  wonder-loving  faculties 
considerably  afTected  by  the  matiimonial  announcement, 
for,  when  "  nobody  was  looking,"  they  smirked,  pulled 
their  moustaches,  and  even  winked  to  each  other  in  a 
general  sympathy  of  mingled  glee  and  astonishment. 
However,  such  is  the  universal  regard — not  only  respect, 
but  love — in  which  Hootsman  and  all  and  cAerything 
pertaining  to  him  are  held  and  viewed  by  the  people,  that, 
after  the  service,  perhaps  not  from  one  of  the  many  groups 
who  discussed  the  grand  event  as  they  wended  homewards 
from  church  could  an  ill-natured  or  dissentient  word  anent 
the  mariia'je  have  been  heard. 


e>^ 


A  specimen  snip  of  a  conversation  in  which  the  writer — 
T.P. — joined  and  indulged  with  two  ancient  female  originals 
on  the  way  home  from  church  may  afiord  a  fit  illustration 
of  the  general  feeling  of  the  populace  regarding  the  projected 
nuptials.  Cried  Maggie  Janiieson  to  her  companion  and 
bosom   gossip,  as  I   over-reached   the   couple,  just  as  they 
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were  passing  through  the  first  gate  beyond  the  village, 
"  Eh,  lor',  have  a  care  o'  me,  here's  Maister  Pintail  ! 
Let's  speak  'im,  Shoosie,  let's  speak  'im — he's  fast 
an'  thick  wi'  Hootsman  !  Mr  Pintail,  wuz  'e  at 
the  kirk  the  day  ? — but  I  needna  be  speirin',  for  'deed,  I 
saw  ye  i'  yer  auld  corner,  teegerin'  wi'  yer  broos,  and 
glowerin'  aboot  ye  like  a  wild  cat  at  ane  an'  a'  !  Weel, 
than,  Mr  Pintail,  did  ye  hear  yon  cryin',  an'  what  thocht 
ye  o't  V  "Od,"  quoth  I,  in  their  own  dialect,  but  inwardly 
resolved  to  keep  my  sough  to  myself  in  the  meantime,  "Od, 
Maggie,  the  precentor  did  it  geyan  weel ;  he  was  just  a  wee 
thocht  flurrid,  maybe,  but  faigs,  I  hae  seen  a  drumlier  mess 
than  he  made  this  day."  "  'E  silly  gowk  !  "  exclaimed 
Susan  or  "  Shoosie  "  Sirle,  "  that's  no  what  we're  on  !  Oo 
want  to  ken  what  'e  think  aboot  your  freend  Mr 
Hootsman's  waddin'  1 "  "  01),  I  see  !  weel,  the  Avater,  ye 
ken,  'ill  never  waur  the  widdie.  Sae,  gin  the  gude  Mr 
Hootsman  is  weirdit  to  be  marrit  a  third  time  neist  week, 
he  canna  necessarily  live  mony  mae  days  singly  !  He  that 
will  to  Cupar  maun  to  Cupar  ;  but  John  Hootsman  is  no'  a 
man  that'll  sell  his  hens  on  a  rainy  day  ;  an'  I  ha'e  great 
hopes  that  he  is  juist  the  sort  o'  lad  that  hinnerly  will 
ding  the  deil."  "  Eh  !  Mr  Pintail,"  rejoined  stout  old 
Susan,  "lease  me  on  you!  John  Hootsman,  for  a'  his 
fondness  o'  folly  and  daffin,  is  a  rale  gentleman,  an'  a  kind 
heart,  oot  an'  oot !  But  wha  e'er  wad  hae  thocht  the  weel- 
faur'd  honest  man  as  he  is  wad  hae  drawn  up  wi'  sich  a  bit 
hempie,  hauflin'  lassie  as  Miss  Fairbairn  ?  I  wat  he  kens 
his  ain  ken,  an'  I  winna  be  his  judge — gude  forbid  ;  but 
John  was  aye  warm  an'  crackit  on  the  women  side  sin  e'er 
he  wes  man  muckle.  Ye'll  hae  been  biddin'  'ei'sel  na  to 
the  wadin',  Mr  Pintail — in  doun  sooth,  hae  ye  ?  Answer 
strecht  na  !  "  "  Ou  ay,"  quoth  I,  indifferently.  "  Ou  ay, 
a'  the  freends  '11   l)e  askit,   maist  like,   an  I'm  sib  to  the 
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Stuart."  "  Is't  to  be  on  Tiseday  or  Wadnesrlay,  or  whan  1 
re.suiu<>(l  the  indefatigable  and  insatiable  newsmonger. 
"On  Foorsday,"  I  jerked  back,  glad  to  atop  her  mouth 
witli  anything.  "  On  Foorsday  !  "  she  exclaimed,  asthnm- 
titally,  but  with  inexhaustible  interest,  and,  in  fact,  with 
reinforced  anxiety  to  know  everything.  "  On  Foorsday  ! 
wha  ever  heard  the  like  o'  that  !  It's  D'keith  market  day, 
sae  he  canny  look  for  his  wa^^tlin'  freends  that  day,  surely — 
unless  they  lat  the  market  gang — as  weel  I  trow  they 
micht  ;  for  wha,  oh,  wha,  wadna  lat  twenty  markets  haud 
an'  gang  for  sic  a  rantin'  as  the  waddin'  o'  honest,  bonnie 
John  Hootsnian — the  ae  true  freend  o'  puir  fowk  in  a'  oor 
country-side  !  "  "  Weel-a'-wat,  Shoosie,  ye  say  richt  !  " 
chimed  in  Maggie,  "  for  a  warmer  an'  a  kinder  hearted 
an'  a  better  man  than  douce,  dacent  John  Hootsman  disna 
in  braid  Scotland  breathe  the  breath  o'  life  !  Whan  oor 
Will  got  his  fit  hurt  wi'  the  cairt  wheel,  deil  a  bawl)ee  he 
keepit  aff  his  wage,  but  was  nicht  an'  noon  an'  mornin'  aye 
stap,  stappin'  ben  the  entry  to  see  him  ;  an'  the  things  he 
sent  him — ^.jeely  an'  meat  an'  wine,  an'  a'  that — held  a'  oor 
hoose  drum-fou  for  better  than  a  fortnicht  !  Sae  I  say,  as 
'e  say,  Shoosan,  gude  forfend  an'  abide  John  Hootsman,  for 
eh  1  he's  a  fine  man  ! "  "  He's  ane  o'  the  rale  auld  stock, 
Maggie,"  returned  Susan,  "  the  auld  stock — O  wearie  me  ! 
— that  ther's  e'en  noo  but  bits  o'  hinner  ends  an'  shairds 
left  o' !  Hootsman's  mither  .said  to  her  cousin  Barbara, 
quoth  she  " 

I  know  not  to  this  hour  what  it  was  that  Hootsman's 
mother  said  to  her  cousin  Barbara,  for  at  this  stage  of  the 
"clash  "  I  was  hailed  from  behind  vociferously  by  another 
acquaintance  in  the  likeness  and  reality  of  no  less  a 
per.soaage  than  the  prize  ploughman,  Jamie  Horsman  him- 
self, who  has  this  year  Ijeen  promoted  to  the  grieveship  of 
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the  large  and  fine  farm  of  Leddyslove.     He  was  also,  he 
informed  me   when  shaking  hands,  returning  from  Tyne- 
kirk,  but  had  lingered  behind  on  purpose  to  let  the  church 
people  be  housed  before  he  came  through  the  village,  as  he 
had     feared     the    multitudinous    questions    which     would 
undoubtedly  have  heen  levelled  at  him  anent  the  wedding 
had  he  not  done   so.      He   assured   me,    with  a  visage  as 
serious-looking  as  a  new  made  bailie's,  that  young  Sam  was 
prospering  famously,  and  every  day  increasing  and  expand- 
ing like  a  new  moon  !     They  had  had  tichtish   times  o't  at 
Leddyslove   lately.     The   turnips    had   been    behind  hand 
from  the  very  first,  and  noo  this  unco  waddin'  had  fairly 
coosten  a'thing  tapselteerie  sae  muckle,  in  fac',  that  e'en  noo 
the  deil   had  a'thegither  gane  clean  owre  Jock   Wabster. 
How  they  were  to  get  through  in  onything  like  guid  time, 
was  mair  than  he  (Jamie)  could  tell.     Twa  double  cairts, 
an'  twa  men,   hed  to  be   afi"  the    morn's  mornin'  to  fesh 
hame  the  new  plenishin'  frae  Heddington.     Maister  Hoots- 
man  had  surely  a  lang  stockin'  fit  (bank  account),  for  he 
was   sparing   naething.     Penters  an'   paperhingers  were  i' 
the   house,   an'  had  been    for    weeks    by-gane.     The    auld 
housekeeper   an'    ither    twa    women    were    scrubbin'    an' 
scourin'  ilka  neuk  an'  nitch  that  wad  wash— upstairs  an' 
dounstairs — parlour  an'   pantry.      Ootside,    they    were,    he 
jaloosed,  even  thranger.     The  barnyaird  had  to  be  tackled 
till,  an'  a'  the  louse  strae  stackit  tidy  up,  afore  the  grand 
day.     The  coachroad  had  to  be  cleaned,  the  edges  paired 
strecht,  an'  the  haill  o't,  frae  the  tae  end  tae  the  tither, 
new  channelled  owre.     Then  a'  the  mains  was  bound  to  be 
seen  till  ;  a'  the  roofs  were  to  be  gane  owre  by  the  slaters, 
an'  the  wriehts  were  to  mak'  mensefu'  an'  wicelike  a'  the 
close  yetts  an'  the  ither  wud  wark  aboot  the  place,  an'  syne 
they  were  to  gie't  a'  a  fresh  coat  o'  bonnie  blue  pent  !     A' 
the  cairts — baith  lang  anes  an'  coup  anes — were  to  be  new 
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pentit  too  !  This  wid  tak  some  time  to  the  daein'  o't,  nue 
dnot,  but  a'  the  aukl  wives  had  gotten  a  new  brush  apiece? 
an'  a  gang  o'  them  was  to  be  staitit  on  tlie  close-c«irts  the 
next  day  ;  sae  gif  they  dinna  cast  ^)^>t  amang  thenLsol's  l)y 
ordnar,  nor  dinna  stand  an'  claver  beyond  reason,  he  felt 
geyan  sure  that  tliis  section  o'  the  preparations  also  would 
be  forrit  by  the  day  o'  days  for  Leddyslove  !  But  the 
fencing  appeared  to  be  the  "job"  par  excellence  of  worry 
and  harassment  to  the  sore-strained  and  pf-rplexed  mind 
of  the  conscientious  Prize  Ploughman,  for,  he  declared 
solemnly,  the  slaps  an'  gaps  were  thicker  an'  langer  than 
the  stan'in'  bits  in  maist  o'  the  dykes  !  Drystane  dykes  he 
affirmed  to  be  a  dounricht  humbug — at  least  they  war' 
maistly  doun  I — an'  sic  erections  sid  be  aye  faced  nn'  coped 
wi'  lime,  the  extra  expense  at  the  beginnin'  wad  be  hained 
twenty  times  owre  in  a  curn  o'  twa-three  years.  As  this 
subject  seemed  to  be  causing  my  honest  and  all-worthy 
friend  such  unfeigned  solicitude,  and  even  heart-breaking 
care,  I  tenderly  compassionated  him,  and  volunteered  on 
the  spot  t(j  aid  in  his  rescue  (the  readier  since  we  had 
finished  our  turnips  at  Blaebraes),  by  sending  him  over 
to-morrow  two  of  our  best  hands  whom  I  knew  l)y  long 
experience  to  be  handy  and  farst-class  fencers.  No  sooner 
had  I  made  this  humble  proposal  than  Horsman  snatched 
at  and  accepted  it  with  the  avidity  of  sinking  despair  at  a 
stray  wisp  of  hope,  and  then  instantly  thanked  me  with  all 
the  ardour  and  brevity  of  a  deep  and  sincere  nature.  He 
said  my  proffer  had  tae'n  a  sair  load  aff  his  mind,  for  he 
wadna  l)e  ahint  hand  on  the  marriage  day — na,  na,  no'  for 
warlds  !  I  enquired  when  this  kittle  point  h;ul  been  duly 
and  comfortably  settled,  what  about  the  wedding  flags  anrl 
decorations — were  there  to  be  any  1  "  "What  !"  returned 
Jamie,  somewhat  violently,  yet  gof)d  humouredly — "  What ! 
flags!  say    ye,   ]Mr  Pintail?      Nae  flags!  nae  airches,  nor 
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sich  '  Wow,  man  !  ye  little  ken  about  it  !  Dod  Denani, 
Will  Whitelaw,  an'  a'  the  lave  o'  the  lads  an'  halllins 
l>elanging  to  the  place  hae  been  workin'  'ithoot  devald  an' 
makin'  ready  o'  them  at  nichts  an'  leisure  times  for  a 
month  an'  mair  back  !  The  foure  stacks  left  i'  the  barn- 
jaird  are  ilkane  o'  them  to  bear  on  hie  a  lang  an'  a  braid 
wab  o'  the  red,  white,  an'  blue  !  The  grainery,  the  hichest 
hoose  i'  the  toun,  is  to  hae  its  tile  roof  pairced,  sae  that  a 
lang  peeled  lerrick  can  be  shuten  through  to  a  hicht  o' 
twenty  feet,  an'  have  tethered  to  its  tap,  a'  ready  to  be 
loused  out  an'  looten  flee  to  the  wind  on  the  mornin'  o'  the 
marriage  day,  ane  o'  the  lairgest  an'  grandest  an'  maist 
wonnei'fu'  flags  that  ever  wes  seen  !  It  has  come  a'  the 
road  frae  Edinburgh,  an'  has  cost  the  calhvnts  that  sub- 
scribit  for't  a'  thegither  abune  thirty  shillins !  As  for 
airches  an'  daikorations  o'  the  floor  description,"  continued 
■Jamie,  in  a — for  him— oratorical  spate,  and  breathlessly, 
"  as  for  them  I  canna  tell  ye  the  wan  half  o'  them ! 
There's  to  be  a  grand  ane  in  the  gothy  style  o'  arkitektur 
at  the  fit  o'  the  coach  road,  an'  anither,  the  marrow  o't,  up 
at  the  sherubery,  forby  locks,  an'  wraiths,  an'  tails,  an' 
strings,  an'  streamers,  an'  festoons,  an'  lang  cairt  ropes  a' 
buskit  frae  end  to  end  wi'  roses  an'  evergreens  an'  holly, 
strunsr  frae  tree  to  tree  an'  frae  ae  shed  mooth  to  anither  !" 
Jic,  (tc. 

Our  interesting  confab  was  cut  short  by  our  arrival  at 
the  "  entry  "  of  Leddyslove,  and  when  I  reached  Blael)raes 
I  found  Mucklebackit  with  Agnes,  anxiously  awaiting  me. 
On  reporting  them  the  grand  news  of  the  day,  Sam  flashed 
up  furiously  and  burst  out,  or  rather  exploded,  in  his 
usual  magniloquent  and  ecstatic  style  when  profoundly 
moved,  thus  : — 
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"  What !  Hootsnian  to  be  married  !  Hooisman,  eh? 

Our  jovial,  jolly,  jaunty,  joking  Jock  ! 

And  to  Misa  Fairbairn,  way  yo  ?  winsome  Joss  ! 

Oil,  fy  thou  joyoUH,  jibing,  jcHtinp;  JcMsie  I 

Sweet  as  the  rose  on  yonder  wild  brier  bush, 

"When  bathed  in  June  morn  dew  I     Now  meet  and  mix. 

Sixteen  and  five  and  sixty,  green  eld,  fair  youth, 

October  and  sweet  May,  lukewarm  and  hot, 

The  ripe  shock  and  the  braid,  late  afternoon. 

With  brisky  breakfast  time,  bright  morn,  dull  duak  ! 

ContrarieB  adverse,  inharmonious  all, 

Disclaim  in  tliis  event  contrarinesH, 

And  join  and  mingle  as  they  were  in  sooth 

The  fit  co-mates  and  loves  !    Upon  them  both, 

Life  and  true  love  for  thirty  yi'ars  to  come. 

Fall  as  a  summer  rain,  'neath  which  shall  spring, 

As  in  a  nursery  temled  lovingly, 

Fairbairns  and  Hootsmans — blended  as  a  race. 

To  bless  and  gratify  the  time  to  come 

AV'ith  faultless  beauty  and  as  perfect  worth  ! " 
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j,-^iAID  one  of  the  ancients,  one  of  your  wonderful 
•  1^  pioneering  Thebans,  if  I  remember  correctly — at  any 
rate,  said  a  carle  of  the  olden  times,  quo'  he  "  Man,  he 
proposeth,  but  the  gods — the  gods  !— they  disposeth  ! ' 
This  profound  moral  maxim  has  been  once  again  experi- 
enced and  vei-ified  in  all  its  measureless  magnitude 
in  the  present  Chronicle,  by  reason  that  it  was 
originally  sagely  conceived  and  purposed  to  be  some- 
thing altogether  different  from  what  it  must  now 
inevitably  become.  For,  you  know,  Hootsman  was  to  be 
married  ;  the  "  preliminaries  "  were  arranged,  the  feast  was 
cooked,  and  the  guests  invited  to  the  bridal,  and  I.,  your 
humble  servant,  T.P. — your  veracious,  rural  reporter  under 
a  screen — had  been,  as  it  were  by  the  dictum  of  the 
assembled  fates,  told  off  to  be  the  chronicler  to  civilisation 
of  the  "  auspicious  and  interesting  ceremony,"  &c.  And 
what  has  actually  happened  1  Something  very  like  this  : 
Hootsman  has  been,  for  the  third  time,  securely  trapped 
and  caged  ;  Hymen's  tie  has  again  been  irrevocably  knotted 
around  his  aged  nape  ;  his  nuptial  festivities  have  been 
celebrated  with  due  eclat  and  hurricanes  of  applause  and 
unbounded  hilarity  ;  his  "  honey-moon  "  has  arisen,  floated 
broad  and  white  through  the  blue  field  and  heaven  of 
love,  and  sunk  and  set  in  unparalleled  satisfaction  and 
welcome  ;  and  yet  T,  his  humble,  yet  most  ardent  admirer 
and  historian,  have  witnessed  not  a  jot,  tittle,  or  moiety  of 
it  all  ! 
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"In  the  nanio  of  Christian  justice,"  I  hear  my  counth'ss 
readers  fretfully  ijuery,  "  how  in  the  world,  Thomas,  dtwir, 
did  this  woeful  co)itre(p.iiij>ii  fall  out?"'  "Well,  my  kind 
friends,  the  causes  of  this  truly  unfortunate  lump  of 
ill-luck  were  many — some  i)ul)lic,  and  a  legion  of  a  private 
nature — all  of  which  may  roughly  be  thrown  together,  and 
read  in  a  sentence  as  follows: — T.  P.'s  duties  2is  a  recosinisexl 
observer  of  the  "  signs  of  the  times  "  necessitating  close 
watchfulness  ctf  the  swing  and  length  of  the  last  comet's 
tail  ;  the  Royal  rovers,  and  such  of  a  private  sort,  jus  the 
late  turnip  thinning  (though  too  thin  from  the  first)  ;  hay 
selling  and  carting  away  ;  early  harvest  in  mid-September  ; 
the  scarcity  of  "drouth"  externally,  and  its  superfluity 
internally  ;  and,  above  and  beyond  all,  the  late  extra- 
ordinary and  lamentable  fits  of  alternating  doleful  dumps 
and  noisy,  lecturing  tantrums  and  tearing  around  dirdums 
of  that  wife  of  wives,  mine  own  inimitable  spouse,  Agnes 
— better  known  as  the  "  'My  Xannie,  O  "  of  my  illustrious 
neighbour  and  avowed  chief,  Samuel  Mucklebackit,  Esfjuire, 
of  Clover  Riggs  !  The  above  is  confessedly  a  partial,  yet 
most  true  category  of  the  multifai-ious  causes  which 
combined  to  prevent  me  attending,  and  consequently 
chronicling  in  due  course,  the  too-fashionable  wedding  and 
home  coming  of  the  universally  beloved  Hootsman  and  his 
admirable  bride.  Yet  probably  well  was  it  for  me  that 
my  time  was  taken  up  with  these  and  other  all  important 
matters,  for  I  surmise  that,  but  for  these,  I  might  have 
taken  a  swing  at  a  rope's  end,  or  have  drunken  a  pint  of 
opium.  For  weeks  after  the  bridal  I  w;is  excluded  from 
the  beloved  society  of  all  my  old  friends.  Not  even  was  I 
once  blessed  and  enlivened  by  a  solitary  call  from  .Sam. 
It  seemed  to  me  as  if  the  world  had  grown  stupid  and 
dizzy  with  long  whirling  round  one  way,  and  was  even 
then    in    a  dwam    and   dulness   of  fatal   sickness   prior  to 
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iiaraediate  and  utter  collapse.     Harvest,  however,  came  at 
lengtl),    lagging  on  a-pace,    sweer   and   sluggard-wise,    and 
dripping  like  a  newly-washed  sheep.      No  sooner  was  the 
hook   Avhetted    and  thrust  around  her  in  a  first  embrace, 
than  the  clouds  and  the  firmament  opened  and  let   go — 
they  did  !     "  Such  a  rain  !"     Betimes  it  dawked,   and  the 
sun  would  bleer  out  for  fully  ten  minutes,  and  then  couch 
behind  the  cloud-blanket  again  for  a  week.     Fogs,  haurs, 
hazes,  mists,  sleets,  dribbles,  drizzles,  drenches,  downpours, 
deluges,  descended  upon  us  singly  or  in  comV>ination  till  we 
were  all  scoured  and  bleached  better,  or  worse,  than  the 
Bass  Rock.     The  fields,  when  shorn,  were  shorn  indeed  ; 
but  they  all  did  their  utmost  to  produce  a  second  crop  in 
the  stook,  and  most  of  them  succeeded  !     The  black,  hoody 
craws  hovered  over  them,  croak,  croaking,  and  shook  their 
ominous  dusky  wings  above  them,  like  the  veritable  spirits 
of  desolation    and   despair.     I  felt   so   ill,    downcast,    and 
forlorn  myself,  that  I  could  neither  snuff,  think,  nor  write, 
and  wandered,  crestfallen,  up  and  down  the  hedge-sides  like 
a  Hallowe'en  bogle.     This  dismal  mood  is  on  me  still,  as 
this  so  serious  and  most  miserable  and  melancholy  Chronicle 
doth    testify.     Alas  !     Ah,  me  !     For   what  is  to  become 
of  our  present  race  of  British  farmers  if  they  will  not  take 
advice  and  combine,  and   move  as  one  body  %     This  it  is 
that  troubles  me.     This  is  my  disease,  and  much  do  I  fear 
a  fatal  termination. 

In  this  deplorable  humour  and  mental  dilemna,  my  dear 
reader,  I  sadly  sauntered  out  the  other  day,  and  dreamily 
and  dementedly  daundered  down  the  burnside  to  a  well- 
known  and  well-beloved  point  near  its  confluence  with  the 
Tyne.  On  the  further  or  eastern  bank  of  the  burn  sweep 
down  in  graceful  undulated  unfoldings  and  beautiful  slopes, 
the  fair  and  fertile  and    far-famed  lands  of  Clover  Riggs. 
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The  erenin^  in  (juostion  was  Hnc  and  wcl,  and  I  admired, 
in  a  way,  the  healthy  and  vigorous  Ijraird  on  the  tops  of 
some  still  ungathered  stocks  as  I  passed  along.  If 
anything,  perhaps,  the  braird  was  a  little  too  growthy  and 
exuberant  ;  but  this  was  a  quite  natural  and,  indeed, 
inevitable  result  of  this  A-1  fine  season.  Immediately 
prior  to  this  nice  and  soft — very  soft — evening,  a  showiT 
of  eight  days'  duration  had  fallen,  and  refreshed,  one  would 
think,  the  vefy  inmost  bowels  of  the  earth.  The  rain  had 
now  abated  somewhat,  and  a  dreary  mantle  of  thick,  grey, 
dripping  mist  enshrouded  with  .sombre  sadness  the  whole 
wan  face  of  nature.  The  only  appreciable  air  going  was 
that  which  was  raised  V>y  the  fanning  of  the  wings  of 
innumerable  midges  and  other  insects.  Away  from  the 
brook,  not  a  sound  was  heard  but  drip,  drip,  drip — the 
universal  dirge — all  chorus — drip,  drij),  drip.  Within 
some  distance  of  tin-  burn,  however,  this  popular  requiem 
was  silenced  by  the  far  greater  and  grander  hub])ub  and 
wild  rumble-tumble  of  the  rivulet  in  full  spate.  This 
commonly  tiny  creek  of  two  yards  across  had  now  waxed 
and  swollen  by  the  gracious  favours  of  the  season  to  an 
actual,  full-bosomed  river  of  no  small  consequence  and 
energy.  I  was  aweary  and  fatigued,  so  I  sat  me  down,  to 
ease  awhile  mine  ancient  limbs,  on  the  summit  of  a  green 
little  knoll,  which  at  that  part  crowns  the  left  or  western 
bank  of  the  stream.  On  the  other  bank,  and  nearly 
exactly  opposite,  there  is  a  twin  knoll  of  almost  similai- 
shape  and  dimension  as  the  one  on  wliich  I  rested.  Our 
most  worthy  blacksmith  possesses  the  right  to  the  grass  on 
either  shore.  Through  the  murky  veil  of  the  misty  evening  I 
dimly  recogni.sed  what  at  first  I  supposed  to  be  a  large  rick  of 
the  smith's  hay  topping,  like  another  old  cairn,  the  summit  of 
the  eastern  little  hill.  After  a  while,  I  thought — I  was  sure 
— I  thought  I  saw  the  imagined  cairn  moving  !     "  Merciful 
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Heaven  ! "    I    mentally  cried,   "  is    the    dominie    becoming 
distraught  !   have  his  wits  become  unsettled   by  brooding 
over-much  on  the  gigantic  grievances  of  agriculturalists  1 " 
Not  knowing  what  else   to   do,  I   rubbed  my  rheumy  een 
and  looked  again,  and  saw  that  the  suspected  hay  rick  had 
assumed  a  different  attitude,  and  was  now  visibly  inclining 
towards  me  !     In   the   great   name  of   this   matter-of-fact, 
scientific,  and  ghost-scorning  nineteenth  century,  what  could 
this    soul-harrowing,     fearful     phenomenon    signify?       A 
despicable    heap    of  faded   grass    and   withered    weeds    to 
exhibit    life    and    movement  !     I    stared    till    each    of  my 
■eyeballs  ached  and  projected  an  inch  beyond  their  sockets, 
and  then,  in  perfect  desperation,  I  shouted  like  a  madman 
athwart    the   flooded    burn — "  Hoy  !    hallo,    hallo !    what's 
wrong,    hayrick?   are   ye   turning    into   a    JNoah's    Ark    to 
accommodate  the  rabbits  and  the  beasts  of  the  field  in  this 
second   deluge  1 "     "  Bow,   wow  !  bow,    bow,   bow,   wow  !  " 
I  was  answered  instantly  from  the  other  coast,  while  from 
the  mass  of  the  supposed  stack  strode  out  a  yard   or  two 
into    clear    outline    one    of    the    most     wonderful     looking 
members  of  the  canine  species  that  it  has  ever  been  my  mis- 
fortune to  gaze  at.      More  dumfoundered  than  ever,  T  roared 
something  liack  again,  and  then  the  erroneously  conceived 
hayrick   elevated    itself   and   became,    in  my  vision,   trans- 
mogrified in  an  instant  into  what  it  in  reality  was — to  wit, 
the  semblance  and  substance  of  that  modern  mammoth,  the 
mighty  Mucklebackit,  enshrouded  in  a  vast  and  voluminous 
"  Mackintosh,"  or  grey  Highland  cloak,  and  a  huge-brimmed 
wliite  felt   hat.     When  this  live  flesh-and-blood   Colossus 
had  looked,   seen,    and   identified    me,   and   ordered   in  his 
enormous  andteri'ible  bloodhound,  he  took  up  and  continued 
the  oratory  himself  by  thundei-ing  across  the  wild-surging 
waters,     quite    familiarly     and     unconcernedly  : — "  Hallo, 
Dominie,  this  you  1     ISTever  mind  the  doug,  he  canna  get  at 
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you,  being  neither  afjuatic  nor  amphibious,  but  a  dry-lander, 
oot-and-odt.     He's  just,  in  sober  truth,  a  full-bred  greyhound, 
and    overhauls  up   to  uiy  desire  tiie  hares  and  rabbits,   but 
meddles    neither    wi'    rottens    nor    reporters.      That   word 
reminds  me  to  say,  freend  Tanunas,  that  ye  maunna  gae 
blab  an'  tell  the  kintra  hoo  that  ye  find  me  cot  here — 
drenched    like    a    Tloyal    Volunteer — sittin'    a'    by    mysel' 
whingin'   an'    wailin'   an'   knasliin'    my   teeth    owre  a'    the 
present  sad  an'  sair  sorrows,  bittei-,  bitter  bereavements, 
an'  waefu'  weirds  o'  a'  oor  fishcM-  an'  farmer  fowks."     "  Oh, 
Sam,"   I  joyfully   answered,  happy   to  see  him  and  to  be 
relieved  so  thoroughly  fi-om  my  late  apprehensions,   "Dear 
Sam,   is  it  you  1     But  where  did  you  get  that  awful,  that 
incomprehensilile  dog?      He  puts  me   in  mind    of  a    new 
rail    fence,    seen    from     a    window     of    a    mail     train.      Is 
he   really  a  dog  V     "  Yes,"  yelled  Sam  in  return,   "  he  is 
the     famous      Ben  —Mr      Jenkinson's      great     Ben — the 
winner    (if    innumerable    matches    throughout    the    three 
kingdoms.       Seventy    pounds    sterling    were    offered    and 
refused    for   him,    and   yet   I   have   got  him  as  a  present 
for    nothing    at    all.       But,    confound    this    never-ending 
accursed  weather  !  "     "  But  ye're  all  in,  Sam,"  I  soothingly 
rejoined,  "and  in  tolerable  order,  too,  although,  of  course, 
a  small  and  meagre  bulk.      But  that  hound  !     Canst  thou, 
a  bard,  make  thine  inspired  and  meditative  peregrinations 
with  such  a  monstrous  and  gruesome  companion — such  an 
unutterably  disgusting  brute — the  very  personification  and 
embodiment  of  emaciation,  if   not   starvation  itself!     But, 
now,  Samuel,"  for  I  was  anxious  to  get  to  other  matters, 
"when  did  you  .see  Hootsman,  and  how  did  you  manage  at 
his  wedding?     It  was  a  grand  affair  ?"     "  Hootsman  !  why," 
returned   Sam,   shouting   his   loudest,   and    with    his    right 
hand  placed  vertically  edge-ways  by  his  mouth,   "  why,  I 
.saw  Ifootsman  to-day,  have  just  parted  with  him,  in  fact. 
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Foregathered    with    him    when   over  seeing  old    Saunders 
Thomson — who  is  very  poorly — going  the  way  of  all  flesh. 
Hootsman  is  jollier  than  evei',   albeit  somewhat  annoyed 
about  a  threatened  action  for  breach  of  promise  by  a  Miss 
Jenny  Birdie   of  Teuch   Cleuch.     The   wedding,  nae   doot, 
was  a  great  affair,  but  it's  sae  far  back  noo  I  hae  aniaist 
forgotten  it  a'  exceptin'  that  wi'  singin'  and  speechifeein'  I 
was  as  hairse  an'  gruff  as  a  Cumberland  boar  for  twa  ooks 
afterhend  ! "       "I    suppose    the    enviable    couple    received 
many  very  beautiful  and  valuable  presents!"      "Praizants!" 
— ■ — — but  just  as  he  was  making  to  begin  a  description  of 
them    after    his    own   manner,    the    dry -land   crocodile,    or 
greyhound,  started,  erected  himself  on  his  long  sinewy  pins, 
and  then  instantly  interjected  into  the  valley  such  a  howl  as 
was  never  heard  before  on  this  side  of  Limerick  !     We  both 
— one  on  either  bank — sprang  to  our  feet,  and  looked  up 
the  burn  simultaneously.     And  well  were  we  rewarded  for 
doing  so,  for  a  spectacle  met  our  eyes  such  as  never,  I  trow, 
shot  within  the  ken  of  mortal  optics  before.     At  dusk,  it  is 
the  usual  practice  of  Mrs  Pintail  to  call  upon  the  crow-herd 
boy,  in  order  to  obtain  his  aid  in  driving  home  the  ducks 
and  geese.     This  evening  the  worthy  couple  had  sallied  out 
together  for  this  laudable  purpose,  and  had  succeeded  in 
collecting  theirquacking  charges,  and  wereshooin'and  driving 
them  homewards  over  the  little  bridge,  which  at  Blaebraes 
spans   (or  spanned)   the   burn   with   two   ricketty   wooden 
arches— when  hoolie,  hoolie  !  the  entire  structure  tottered 
and   collapsed   as   thoroughly  as   if  it  had    been   tlie   first 
Tay    Bridge  !      The    whole    living    freight — Mrs    P.,    the 
crow-herd,  and  some  two  score  ducks,  drakes,  and  geese — 
were  precipitated,  with  a  mass  of  shattered  timbers,  into 
the   flooded   and   tumultuous   stream  below.      When   they 
regained  consciousness,  the   two  unique   human  specimens 
found  themselves  in  the  midst  of  a  flock  of  fowl   in  their 
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own  watery  element,  invnluntiirily  sciicUHnjf^  seawards  at  the 
rate  of  twenty  knots  an  hour,  and  in  tliese  circumstances 
nuw  fast  approached  the  hallowed  scene  of  my  accidental 
interview  with  Mu'jklel)ackit.  "  Lord,"  cried  Sam,  "  it's 
My  Nannie,  O,  ! "  and,  without  another  word,  hounded 
down  the  little  hill — -tearing  the  while  the  fonnidal»le 
Mackintosh  from  his  gigantic  shoulders  Grasping  the 
great  mantle  by  one  of  its  side-wings,  he  deftly  swung  it 
on  high,  and  spread  it  straightway  like  a  carpet  over  the 
rough  bosom  of  the  torrent,  just  in  front  and  within  rejveh 
of  the  crow-herd  and  his  mistress,  linked  together  as  they 
never  had  been  before,  and  suggesting  to  the  poetical  mind 
an  intrigue  between  an  amonjus  courtier  Triton  and  a 
Nereid,  who,  in  the  entanglements  of  roguish  wanderings 
had  got  belated,  and  were  e'en  now  hurrying  home  to  the 
distracted  court  of  Amphritite  pell-mell,  and  as  best  they 
could. 
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A  RESCUE,  A  REVERSE,  AND  A  RELEASE. 


' '  Let  burgh  pop-guns  crack  galore, 

Elections  botchVl  an'  a'  that, 
'  Tarn's  '  subjects  fit  his  larger  bore. 

An'  warlrl-wide  range  an'  a'  that  I  " 

— T.  P. 

"  O  Death,  the  poor  man's  dearest  friend, 
The  kindest  and  the  best  I  " 

— R.  B. 

^O^HE  frail  and  dilapidated  farming  system  of  former 
Lf^t,  times  hath  now  felt  the  blast,  and  all  but  actually 
succumbed.  The  "  light  of  other  days  "  is  now  as  a  farthing 
candle  in  "Westminster  Abbey  —  if,  indeed,  at  this 
writing  it  be  perceptible  at  all.  Nearly  all  is  over  ;  the 
disease  hath  admirably  done  its  work,  and  the  funeral  of 
the  dying — if  not  already  dead — alone  awaits ;  and  we  all 
of  us  may  sing  the  "  Dead  March  "  and  the  "  Land  o'  the 
Leal "  api^ropriately  when  we  please.  November,  like  a 
worn-out  libertine,  came  upon  us  meek  as  an  invalid 
asthmatical — weak  and  a-weary,  mild,  breathless,  panting; 
and  anon,  hypocritically  wheezing,  puffing,  and  then 
too  earnestly  squalling,  and  hurricaning.  The  top  of 
the  stoutest  trees  in  the  forest  he  flew  forward 
and  grappled  with,  and  too  oft  the  venerable  chieftains 
of  the  woodland  were  worsted,  and  embraced  with 
a  direful  crash  the  unresponsive  and  unsympathetic  earth. 
And,  as  in  the  outer  or  material  world,  so  also  hath  it 
been  correspondingly  in  the  world  of  humanity  in  these 
regions.     The  storms  of  bitter  adversity  have  lately  swept, 
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uiul  jire  still  sweppiii;^,  the  groaning  groves  of  mortal 
existence  here  around,  and  not  a  fi-w  of  the  admirable  and 
even  time-honoured  of  the  species  have  already  ducked 
in  the  clay  their  resplendent  and  revered  heads  !  But  I 
anticipate,  as  usual,  and  will  therefore  cry  "Wo!"  short, 
and  immediately  hack  my  too  hasty  muse  to  the  point 
whereat  we  last  laid  down  and  "  lowsed  "  in  the  telling  of 
these  veracious  chronicles — to  wit,  at  the  moment  of  the 
gallant  rescue  from  a  watery  grave  of  the  Hon.  ]\Irs  P.  and 
the  herd-boy  by  the  magnanimous  Mucklebackit ! 

As  was  stated,  1  think,  in  the  last  instalment  of  these 
remarkable  records,  the  herd-boy  and  his  affaljle  mistress 
had  been  precipitated  into  the  burn,  which  was  at  the  time 
in  a  raging  spate,  thnjugh  the  Tay-Bridge-like  collapse  of 
the  little  step-over  wliicli  spanned  the  brook  at  Blaebraes, 
just  as  they  were  in  the  act  of  crossing  it,  driving  before 
them  the  whole  merry  ftock  of  ducks  and  geese  home  for 
the  night.  With  the  exception  of  some  half-dozen  fowls, 
the  entire  fleet  of  wobl)leis  were  carried  down  stream  out 
to  sea,  and  have  never  quacketl  audibly  to  human  ears  since. 
Without  doubt  their  brace  of  amiable  guardians  would  have 
accomplished  a  similar  destiny,  but  for  the  providential 
presence  and  heroic  interposition  of  Sam,  as  related  in  the 
la.st  chapter.  For  as  soon  as  ever  he  caught  the  first  glance 
of  the  mixed  flotilla  bearinff  down  full-riicwd,  and  having 
the  tide  astern,  ujjon  us,  he  leaped  up  like  a  tailor,  and, 
followed  close  at  heels  by  his  unconscionable  and  tremendous 
hound,  gained  w^th  swift  and  enonnous  strides  the  bank, 
plucked  from  his  Herculean  shoulders  their  vast  Highland 
habiliment,  and  then  deftly  swung  it  across  the  torrent, 
just  as  the  devoted  squadron  approached.  The  feathered 
fraction  of  the  fleet — the  ducks  and  geese — frightened 
beyond  argument  at  the  unwonted  display  of  drapery,  shied 
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excitedly  to  one  side,  and  swept  past  like  a  "  royal  cortege."' 
Not  so,  however,  did  the  mankind  members  of  the  party, 
for  the  instant  the  all  and  ever  wide-awake  Mrs  P.  descried 
the  means  of  salvation  in  the  mantle  of  Mucklebackit,  she 
loudly  raised  a  yell  of  triumph,  heaved  on  high  her  waukrife 
loof,  and  clutched  at  the  Mackintosh  as  if  it  had  been  tlie 
uncovered  locks  of  a  certain  old  man,  denominated  "  T.  P." 
No  sooner  had  she  laid  hold  securely  of  the — at  least  to  her 
• — victorious  banner,  than  again  she  lifted  up  her  shrill 
voice,  and  screamed  out  with  energy  and  anxiety,  "  Poo, 
Sam  !  oh,  Sam  !  poo  !  poo  !"  The  little  herd-boy,  dragging 
in  the  wake  of  his  full-fledged  queen,  like  a  galley  boat 
astern  a  leviathan  ship  at  sea,  held  on  manfully  by  her 
extended  skirts^,  and  would  not  let  go.  So  in  this  way — 
Mrs  P.,  grasping  the  mid-flood  end  of  the  serviceable  High- 
land cape,  and  farther  adrift  still,  the  little  lad  retaining  as 
firmly  the  rear  garments  of  his  fellow  unfortunate — -were 
they  quickly  hauled  ashore,  and  mercifully  rescued  from  a 
dreadful  doom  by  the  potent  pluck  and  power  of  our 
puissant  S.  M.  of  Clo\'er  Riggs.     For,  Ah  ! — 

"  Xever  idle  is  our  mentor, 

AVitli  his  utterance  sweet  and  strong  ; 
E'en  his  anger  is  a  sermon, 

And  his  shimber  is  a  song  ! 
Strong  and  cahn  in  rest  and  leisure. 

Noble  in  his  hour  of  strife  ; 
Let  the  die  of  his  great  nature 

Stamp  the  tenor  of  our  life!" 

Sti^ange  to  say,  and  perhaps  more  difficult  to  explain,  the  large 
greyhound,  the  moment  it  ascertained  Sam's  intention  was 
to  save  the  victims,  growled  a  thunder  clap  displeasedly, 
turned  tail  on  the  instant,  and  sped  off"  at  its  utmost  speed, 
baying  and  howling  as  if  the  moon  had  fallen.  Nor  hath 
the  dry-land  alligator  been  seen  since,  except  in  the  near 
neighbourhood  of  the  Railway  Hotel  at  Dunbar.       (This  is 
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a  canine  anecdote,  and  a  natural  history  fait).  As  soon  as 
tliey  had  reached  terra  Jinna,  Sam  mindfully  and  tenderly 
•stretched  the  rescued  ones  at  full  l(Mi;j;th  and  licad  down- 
most,  along  the  steep  bank,  forced  open  their  n)OUths,  and 
let  the  water  gravitate  outwards.  It  wa.s  s<}on  apparent, 
even  to  me  on  the  further  shore,  that  Agnes  had  partaken 
extensively  of  the  flood.  The  boy  also,  indeed,  proved  to 
have  been  much  overcharged  with  the  liijuid  element,  but 
as  his  storage  capacity  was  considei'al^ly  inferior  to  that  of 
Mrs  P.'s,  he  got  proportionately  sooner  run  empty. 

After  he  had  g(jt  them  thus  both  comparatively  resusci- 
tated and  lightened,  8am  straightway  erected  the  grateful 
couple  on  their  uprights,  drew  the  willing  hand  of  Nanny 
through  his  arm,  beckoned  to  me  over  the  water,  and  then 
strode  hurriedly  forth,  and  at  great  speed,  up  the  burn 
Blaebraeswards.  On  reaching  the  cheerful  and  warm  tire- 
side  of  our  cosy  parlour,  Mucklebackit  assumed  the  master- 
ship for  the  nonce,  and  ordered  me  to  fetch  him  the  brandy 
bottle  and  a  wine  glass  straightway.  On  my  reappearing 
with  them,  he  instantly  plucked  the  bottle  from  my  hands, 
decanted  about  two  full  glasses  of  the  elixir  of  life  into 
a  tumblei-,  seized  hold  of  his  trembling  and  bewitched 
Nanny,  and  forcil)ly  poured  down  her  throat  the  fiery 
contents  of  the  tumljler  to  the  last  drop.  He  then, 
releasing  her,  commanded  and  despatched  her  instantly  off 
to  bed  ;  and  no  sooner  was  she  gone  than  his  whole  aspect, 
tone,  and  manner  suddenly  underwent  a  mysterious,  and, 
indeed,  an  awful  change.  Startled  beyond  measure  by  his 
sad  and  even  ghastly  solemnity  of  expression,  I  approached 
him,  when  he  whispered  to  me  in  a  low,  broken,  and 
faltering  voice,  that  he  wished  a  wi.id  with  me  privately. 
Frightened  almost  out  of  my  wits  by  his  unusual  and 
ncharacteristic  words  and  ways,  T,  without  knowing  what 
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I  was  doing,   nodded    assent,    and    arose    and    locked    the 
parlour  door  on  the  inside.       Staggering  back  to  him,  with 
my    heart    knocking    at    my  riUs,  and    now  grown    almost 
speechless   with  agitation,    I   gasped    out    spasmodically — 
"  Sam,  oh  Sam  !  what  is  it  f  for  intuitively  I   felt  that  he 
was    on    the    eve    of    announcing    some    terrible   calamity. 
"Sit  doon   Dominie,"  calmly  said  Sam,  "dinna  shake  sae, 
an'  sit  doon  an'  drink  aff  half  a  gless  o'  bran'y,  an'  I'll  tell 
ye  syne."     "  Well,  Sam,  here's  to  ye  !     But,  oh  !  what  is  it 
that  is  making  you  look  sae  weirdly  and  ghostly  1     Has  any- 
thing   happened    Hootsman  f       "  Na,    na.     Dominie,"    re- 
turned Sam,  convulsively,  and  now  grown  sadder  and  paler 
than  ever,   "  Na,  na,  it's  nae  Hootsman — God  bless  him  ! 
It's  mysel'.       I'm  leaving  Clover  Riggs  !"     "  Oh  ! — angels 
and   ministers  of  grace   preserve  us  ! — what  a   tale's  this  ? 
But    when  ? — how  ? — why  ? — Sam,     what   do    you    mean  1 
Leaving  Clover  Riggs  V      "  Yes,  Dominie  !"  sobbed  like  a 
mere  maiden  the  massive  Mucklebackit — "  a  wee,  wee  while 
langer,    and   the  auld  haunts — the  beloved   scenes   of  my 
childhood,  boyhood,   and   manhood — the   braes,   the  fields, 
an'  knowes,  the  auld  castle  and  romantic  rivei-  side  o'  bonny 
Clover  Riggs  sail  ken  me  nae  maii^ — nae  raair,  maybe  nae 
mair  for  ever  !     O  God  !— nae  mair  for  ever  !     It's  a  crush- 
ing blow — it's  a  heart-breaking   thocht  that  this  is  to  be. 
But    be   it  maun,   an'  sune,   for  the  mandates  o'  Fate  and 
factors  are  irrevocable.     And  " "  Oh,   Sam  !"  I  inter- 
rupted, the  whole  truth  flashing  upon   me   in    a    moment, 
"  Sam,"  I  cried,   linging   his  twitching   and  nervous  hand, 
"  Can  I  do   nothing  1     You    have   broken   my   heart.      My 

last  penny  is  yours  " "  No,  Dominie,  no,  I  say.      The 

evil  is  incurable  in  these  times,  and  I  would  not  accept  of  a 
Geordie  the  First's  bawbee  to  mend  it.  But  auld  Clover 
Riggs,  Dominie,  man  an'  boy,  off  an'  on,  I  have  run — ye 
trow  weel — about  it  for  abune  thirty  years  ;  an'  this,  to  a 
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man  disposed  an'  n;iturod  hs  I  am,  mak's  it  a  deidly  wrench 
to  draw  ane's  sel'  frae  sic  a  dear  l<j(;'d  and  lang-kenued  hatue 
as  mine."  "Part  with  Clover  Iliggs,"  I  interposed,  horror 
struck  with  the  unutterable  doom  which  his  melancholy 
meanings  presented  to  my  imagination — "  Muckleb.ickit 
sundered  from  Clover  Riggs  !  as  well  conceive  Traprain 
Law  itself  riven  like  a  jewel  from  the  bosom  of  our  fair 
Loudonia.  But  is  it  a  fact  that  this  is  to  be  ?  and  if  so 
what  will  Edinburgh — what  will  Scotland — what  will 
Europe  say  ?'■  "  Confound  you,"  interjected  Sam,  bursting 
in  wrath,  as  I  had  intended,  for  his  grief  and  melancholy 
meanings  over  his  lamentable  reverse  of  fortune  were  unen- 
durable, "  confound  you  for  a  silly,  parodising,  pedantic, 
pedagogue,  and  an  illiterating  word  mumbler,  as  you  are. 
What  do  you  take  me  for?  I  have  lived  and  thriven  thou- 
sands of  miles  away  from  Clover  Riggs  before.  My  trouble 
is  a  fearful  one,  no  doubt,  but  do  not  whine  over  me.  If  I 
do  now  slip  my  cable  from  the  old  haven,  the  world  must 
hold  me  blameless,  ina.smuch  as  it  is  none  of  my  doing,  but 
simply  and  altogether  owing  to  the  external  stiain  and  the 
insufficiency  of  the  cable  itself  to  retain  me  longer.  Thou 
knowest.  Pintail,  how  I  have  wrought,  and  fought,  and 
striven,  and  planned,  and  schemed.  Behold  in  me  a  nonde- 
.script  victim  of  evil  days.  High  rents,  low  markets,  your 
darned  Yankees,  and  infernal  seasons  have  done  it ;  and  so 
Sam,  with  other  thousands,  chops  under,  and  that  is  all. 
Ay,  these  rascals — commordy  called  conditions,  circum- 
•stances — have  banded  themselves  together,  spat  on  their 
neives,  and  dug  my  graff.  Yet,  let  the  Abeidonians 
persevere,  cute  and  brave  lads  are  they.  They  are  on  the 
right  track,  the  track  which  I,  in  the  columns  of 
not  a  few  papers,  have  continually  indicated  and  urged  as 
the  right  and  safe  one  for  the  British  farmer  any  time 
these    last  twenty  years.     What    I    predicted    long,   long 
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years  ago,  is  happening  to-day.  I  was  then  sneered  at  as 
an  extremist  and  alarmist,  Lut  the  events  of  to-day  are 
proving  that  I  was  a  prophet,  and  the  universal  adoption 
of  the  remedies  I  then  proposed  shows  that  I  was  a 
reformer  of  no  more  radical  a  type  than  the  magnitude  of 
the  evils  to  be  amended  demanded.  The  Aberdonians,  I 
say  again,  are  fellows  worthy  of  the  highest  honour.  Your 
"  Club  "  men  of  East  Lothian,  with  one  or  two  appreciated 
exceptions,are  a  pack  of  glak it  timorous  old  women.  Fancy 
one  of  their  lights  flashing  up  and  blazing  out  in  a  speech 
in  which  he  declares  that  the  laws  of  entail  and  primogeni- 
ture have  nothing  to  do,  and  cannot  affect  in  the  smallest 
degree,  either  the  farmer  or  his  agricultural  industry  ! " 
But, 

"  Hark  a  rap  comes  gently  to  the  door  ! " 

and  Mucklebackit,  now  reeking  in  full  harness,  is  cui'Vied 
up  by  it  abruptly,  and  in  a  lowered  and  altered  key  queries 
annoyedly,  "  Hallo  !  whae's  that  1  somebody  at  the  door  ? 
There's  twa — ye  had  better  open,  Tam  !  "  AVhen  I  had 
done  so,  not  a  "neibor  lad,"  but  an  Irish  outworker,  in 
hob-nailed  boots  and  a  red  woollen  shawl,  steppit  cannily 
ben.  At  her  heels,  gesticulating  in  dumb  show,  advanced 
our  stout  and  apple-cheeked  serving  lass,  Lizzie.  After  the 
demand  so  provokingly  provoked,  "  What  the  deil  do  you 
want?"  had  been  made,  the  damsel  of  Erin  advanced, 
scraping  and  curtsying,  and,  halting  at  length  within  two  feet 
of  Sam's  chair,  said,  "  I  beg  your  honour's  pardon — but  shure 
yer  Mastlier  Mucklebi^ackit  ?  Yes,  a  chera  1  thin,  mashter 
dear,  Jimmy  Horsman,  that  is  oor  grave  at  Ladysloo^•e, 
sint  me  to  say  as  that  his  poor  father-in-law  was  gone  • 
Yes,  avourneen,  Lizzie  dear,  dount  ha  a-making  of  faces  at 
the  gintlemen, — yes,  ould  Saunders,  yer  honours,  is  dead 
and  gone,  and  pace  rest  his  soul!"     "  Auld  Saunders,  is 
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jiuld  Saunders  deid?"  cried  Sam.  "Trowtli  and  that  is  he^ 
poor  dear  !"  wept  the  tender-heart»'(l  maiden  of  the  (Jreon 
Isle,  "and  may  the  Holy  Vanjin  and  the  saints  take  him 
to  their  rest,  for  he  wiis  a  pacenble  craythur  I  Jimmy 
wants  yer  worship  to  come  over  to-night  to  see  ahout  the 
makings  of  the  funeral,  an'  I'm  to  ax  if  yez  will  do  it." 
"  All  right,"  answered  Sam  thoughtfully,  "  I'm  drenched  to 
the  skin,  but  I'll  come,  tell  him.  (I  wad  cross  the  Solway 
in  a  spring  tide  to  serve  Jamie  Hor.sman.)  Mr  Pintail,  I'll 
look  for  ye  at  the  funeral,  good-bye !  Come  on,  thou 
budding  blossom  of  St  Patrick  1  for  in  such  a  night,  and  ia 
such  a  style,  will  I  even  endeavour  to  accompany  and 
restore  thee  to  thy  appropiate  and  adopted  setting  in 
Leddyslove.     Poor  Saunders  !     March  I  " 

By  the  following  post — next  day — I  received  intimation 
that  Saunders  Thomson  had  died  at  9  p.m.  on  the  20th  in.st., 
that  he  was  to  be  interred  in  Tynekirk  Churchyard  on  the 
24th  of  the  same  month,  and  that  my  assistance  was 
obligingly  requested  thereat. 

Auld  Clover  Kiggs  !  thy  cleuchs  aii'  oraigs  ! 

Green  haughs,  antl  winding  river  I 
Farewell  to-day  I— farewell  for  aye  !  — 

Forever,  Oh  !  yon  ever  ! 

T.  P. 


END  OF  THE  AULD  DOMINIE. 
By  Samuel  Mucklebackit. 


fN  the  winter  ensuing,  his  health,  never  at  any  time  very 
"  grand,"  began  to  decline  visibly,  and  in  December  the 
tragic  catastrophe  occurred  as  described  in  the  poem  which 
follows  : — 


'twas    IX    THE    DEID    o'    WINTER. 


Wat,  wat  an'  cauld,  an'  desolate — 

Oh  !  driech  was  that  December  day, 
And  wild  an'  dern,  the  bui-ns,  in  full  spate, 

Rush'd  an'  roar'd  'tween  scaur  an'  brae. 
Owre  the  droukit,  dreepin'  yird  aye 

Clung  a  dun  cloud-murky  screen, 
That  frae  mankind,  beast,  an'  birdie, 

Hid  complete  the  lift's  blue  sheen  ; 
And  the  gusty  winds  on  hie 
Wail'd  an'  whistled  pensivelie 

Owre  a'  the  sorry  scene. 

At  oor  onstead,  lorn  an'  lonely, 

Man  an'  beast  were  hush'd  an'  housed  ; 

Not  a  cratur'  oot — deuks  only. 
Quacking,  in  the  dub  caroused. 

Drowsy  dozed  the  naigs  in  stable, 
Resting  limbs  an'  cogitating  ; 

In  the  coorts  the  nowt  did  wauble 
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To  the  shed-niooths,  ruminating  ; 
Cocks  an'  hens,  and  poultry  fry, 
Cower'd  an'  twittei'd,  glum  but  dry, 

In  within  their  netting. 

In  the  barn  the  men  were  packit, 

"Mendin'  seeks  " — nae  ploos  that  day  — 
Snug  an'  bien  they  shoo'd  and  crackit 

Tete-a-tete — as  guid's  a  "play." 
A'  the  news  the  country  ofFer'd 

Crinch  for  crinch  they  trockit  lang  ; 
Mulls  an'  pipes  they  plied  and  proH'er'd, 

An'  niony  a  merry  joke  an'  sang. 
But  hoo  sune  the  gloamin'  copaes, 
•'Men,  lay  by  your  .shears  an'  thruml>.s, 

And  hame,  lads,  let  us  gang." 

Hooch,  the  storm  o'  rain  had  given 

Place  to  ane  o'  foggy  haur — 
Like  's  the  cluds  had  just  frae  heaven 

Clo.ser  drawn  to  uige  the  war. 
»Sair  befoul'd  an'  ill  seem'd  Nature, 

Even's  her  latest  breath  she'd  draw  ; 
Thro'  the  welkin'  winy'd  nae  creature — 

'Cept  ae  solitary  craw, 

Flappin'  rookwards,  heavilie. 
Just  's  thro'  Chaos  Nick  did  flio 

When  bent  on  Adam's  fa'. 

Hamewards  trudged  the  sturdy  ploomen 
Thro'  the  gutters  an'  theglaur. 

When  a'  at  ance  a  strange — a  new  man 
Strode  beside  tlicm  in  the  haur. 

A  lang,  lank  shape — an'  wan  It's  face  was 
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As  a  weirdly  dayliclit  muiie, 
Whan  in  Autumn  niorji  the  leaf  fa's 

Wavering  frae  its  hame  abune. 
Silently  It  stude  an'  waved  them, 
Solemnly  by  signs  It  craved  them, 

It  to  follow  sune. 

'Mane  the  braes  whai-e  Peffer  windeth 

There's  an  ancient  quarry  liole, 
Whai'e  in  sjDates  the  waste  Hood  findeth 

A  capacious  gruesome  goal. 
Thereto  'twas  the  Bogle  sped  them, 

Thro'  the  whins  wi'  ghaistly  grace  ; 
To  the  very  brink  it  led  them, 

Such  a  spell  was  in  that  face. 

Yet  on,  an'  on — nae  pool  it  stoppit — 
Till — sudden — owre  the  marge  It  ploppit 

Deep  in  its  dark  embrace. 

Roond  they  wiieel'd  and  never  waited, 

Fear  ga'e  wings  to  ilka  fit ; 
But,  as  suue's  the  storm  abated, 

Back  they  cam'  an'  dragg'd  the  pit ; 
Lo  !  they  fund  a  corpse,  whase  face  was 

Faded  as  a  daylicht  mune. 
Whan  in  Autumn  time  the  leaf  fa's, 

Flicherin',  frae  the  trees  abune. 
Whase  was  it  ?     They  didna  fail 
To  see  'twas  that  o'  auld  Pintail, 

Kenned  a'  that  country  roun'  ! 

[JVote. — The  unique  personage  whose  strange  and  dreadful 
departure  at  last  from  this  under  cellar  of  the  universe,  in 
which  he  has  so  long  burrowed  and   squacked,    indicated 
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in  the  forogoiiif;  honicly  verses,  was,  ;is  is  plainly 
said  in  the  rhyme,  assuredly  mt  other  than  the 
renowned  tenant  of  the  well-known  farm  of  Blaebraes 
in  East  Lothian.  The  deceased  was  of  an  unknown, 
nay,  even  a  conjectural  age.  But  he  has  gone  at 
last — peace  to  his  vianes — and  neithei-  he;  nor  his 
eccentric  performances  shall  trouble  East  Lothian  or  other 
parts  again.  Amen.  The  pooi-  man,  we  learn,  had  for  a 
few  days  prior  to  his  lamentable  and  dramatic  exit  been 
exhibiting,  both  in  public  and  private  life,  unmistakable 
.symptoms  of  extra  mental  derangement,  and  developing  an 
outrageous  suicidal  mania.  So  much,  indeed,  was  this  the 
ca.se  that  Nanny,  his  celebrated  and  vigorous  spouse,  had 
actually  to  resort  to  physical  force  and  tie  him  to  Ijed, 
in  order  to  allay  or  restrain  his  unconscionable  ongoings. 
Unfortunately,  during  a  temporary  absence  of  Mrs  Pintail 
from  his  bedroom,  the  patient  reached  over,  clutched  at, 
and  secured  a  large  sharp  table-knife  which  happened  to  be 
lying  at  the  time  on  a  chair  near  bis  bedside.  "With  this 
powerful  and  dangerous  weapon  he  appears  to  have  .soon 
made  rope-ends  of  the  heavy  coil  of  hemp  with  which  lu; 
was  bound  to  the  bed-posts,  for  on  the  return  of  Agnes  in 
a  few  minutes  to  the  apartment  she  discovered  to  her 
terrible  dismay  that  the  poor  prisoner-patient  had  only  too 
surely  effected  his  liberty — with  what  horrible  result  the 
reader  know.s.  Far  and  near  l)y  thousands  and  by  tens  of 
thousands,  this  shocking  calamity  will  be  read,  and  talked 
and  written  and  preached  about,  and  deplored,  and  that 
notwithstanding  the  innneasurable  age  of  the  poor  victim. 
In  future  we  may  properly  tackle  to  an  A  1  analysis 
of  the  character  and  psychological  peculiarities  which  so 
distinguished  "  T.  P.,"  but  at  present  we  earnestly  beg  of 
all  our  readers  to  excuse  us.  The  shock  and  .stun  of  the 
unheard  of  catastrophe  has  been  too  damaging  to  our  heart. 
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and  is  yet  much  too  recent  to  permit  us  to  contemplate 
such  M  labour  of  love.  Meantime  we  assure  Mrs  Pintail 
that  she  can  comfort  herself  as  best  she  may  for  her 
irreparable  loss  with  the  heartfelt  sympathies  and  con- 
dolences of  the  entire  people  of  the  land,  from  Maidenkirk 
to  John  o'  Groats,  for  they  are,  or  shall  be  hers  indis- 
putably.] 

Finis. 
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